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THE SHAH LANDING AT DOVER. 
RECEPTION OF ROYAL PERSONAGES AND OF 
ENVOYS IN ENGLAND, 

Tuts is not the day of magnificent pageants, or of meet- 
ings of the Field of the Cloth of Gold ; sovereigns prefer to 
go incog., whenever it is possible to do so, and to put them- 
selves on the social level of simple gentlemen. And yet 
there remains a very substantial show of conventional 
splendor, and kings are obliged still to submit, upon occa- 
sions, to very tiresome restrictions. 

Of late years, England has turned her attention mostly to 
Oriental guests; and the contrast, to these grave, absolute 
monarchs, between the magnificence of their own common 
surroundings and the picturesque servility of their subjects 
and attendants, and the labored splendor and badly con- 
cealed ‘‘ free-and-easy”’ style of 
European receptions, must be 
very striking. 

If it were not for the remains 
of our Old World costumes— 
our antiquated stateliness of eti- 
quette, our clinging to obsolete 
fashions representing things 
whose spirit has changed, our 
fortunate msthetic conservat- 
ism, in a word—the Oriental 
would be shocked beyond 
measure by our modern life. 
To eyes, however, used rather 
to the everyday unobtrusive- 
ness of royalty than to the 
oceasional Court and city 
pageants, which the 
performers in them secretly 
vote a “bore,” the gala-days in 
honor of Eastern and other 
sovereigns were really a splen- 
did sight. Of course there is a 
good deal of repetition in these 
things, but to the newcomer, 
and to the object of royal and 
civic hospitality, this naturally 
does not occur. 
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At one time there was an 
outcry made against the shab- 
biness of English public hospi- 
tality as contrasted with the 
princely reception of even com- 
mon subjects by Eastern sov- 
ereigns, and there was some 
foundation for this outery. 1 
believe it was the Khédive of 
Egypt to whom Lord Dudley 
offered the use of his house 
and servants during his stay in 
England some seven or eiglit 
years ago, because no royal 
palace had been placed, as was 
expected, at his disposal. One 
constantly hears of foreign po 
tentates or ambassadors being 
at such and such a hotel, which 
scarcely sounds dignified, and 
which, in a lower rank of life, 
putting the respective relations 
of the guest and host in the 
light, say, of sportsman visiting 
sportsman, would never occur. 
But of late years this has been 
remedied to some degree, and 
the Queen herself h»s taken part in the entertainments 
given to foreign princes. The late Sultan, Abdul-Aziz, had 
one of the most magnificent and lengthened receptions 
ever known. This was in 1867. 

Some of the royal family generally go down to Dover, or 
Portsmouth, or wherever the guest lands, to receive him ; 
and the mayor of the town, the military, or any person in 


| authority in the place, go there too, in uniform or official 


garb. There is an abundance of music, flags, triumphal 
arches, ete. The first impression is one of gayety, pros- 
perity, excitement ; the next is probably one of wonder, as 
the Eastern sovereign takes his place in the London train. 
Sometimes a royal car is brought down cn purpose for him, 
sometimes only a saloon carriage, and the foreigner sees the 
train at its best. The hurry of the London streets, the bustle 











THE SHAH REPLYING TO THE ADDRESS OF THE CORPORATION OF THE CITY OF LONDON. 
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THE STATE BALL GIVEN TO THE SHAH AT BUCKINGHAM PALACE—A ROYAL QUADRILLE. 


and crowd, must make him feel dizzy, and of course the 
prominence of unvailed women is strange to him. He need 
expect no truce to entertainments as long as he is in the 
country ; if he came to see and admire and imitate, he cer- 
tainly has ample opportunity ; if he came to talk over mat- 
ters of state, his object must be difficult to attain amid the 
whirl of amusement. It is generally whispered that the 
royal victim is wearied, and often made ill, by this perpetual 
and officious attention; indeed, he often, and sometimes his 
hosts, looks bored and fagged. 

The inevitable visit to Guildhall is usually one of the most 
conspicuous occasions of festivity. If anything European is 
still stately and splendid, it is such a reception as this. 
There is something familiar in a review, something common 
and unpoetic in a royal banquet or ball, but at the Guildhall 
everything be- 
comes trans- ~~ 





passes of the city against the king. 


The rich crimson 
cloth and velvet robe, the broad, sparkling gold chain 
over the ermine tippet, that distinguish the lord mayor, 


accord better with one’s recollections of Scott’s novels 
than with the prosaic British pxder-familias whose person is 
concealed under this medieval grandeur. You forget the 
trim, stiff white collar, dress-coat, and tight trowsers of to- 
day, in the wealth of beautiful costumes, the dark-red cloth 
robes of aldermen and others with tall, white wands, the pic- 
turesque dresses of underlings and servants of the city com- 
panies, the plumes and gilding of the still rather old-fash- 
ioned English uniforms, amid which those of one of the 
volunteer regiments seem quite American in their plainness ; 
the heavy carved paneling, the queer, historic giants, Gog 
and Magog, the musicians’ gallery, high up behind a sculp- 

tured grating, 








figured in the | 
light of the 
past. This 
sultan might 
ulmost be Sal- 
adin ; this lord 
mayor, Sir 
William Wal- 
worth, of the’ 
Fishmongers’ 
Company, or 
John, of Nor- 
thempton, the 
turbulent dra- 
per, or any 
other of the 
medixval 
mayors whose 
power was so 
great that they 
could close the 
gates and the 





VISIT OF THE SULTAN OF TURKEY TO ENGLAND—HIS IMPERIAL MAJESTY LANDING AT DOVER, 


the troops of 
be-wigged, be- 
powdered foot 
men of the 
guests, the 
masses of ex 





oties, and, rarer 
still, the masses 
of gold and 
silver plate 
accumulated 
by the city for 
seven or eight 
hundred years. 
I can imag- 
ine nothing 
more perfect, 
artistically 
ae Ke “¥ speaking, than 
“(ly j these Guildhall 
naar} files, butstill, 
~. since they are 

but man-made 
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there must be light, airy, 
flaws, and flowery, arab- 
here, as in esquy, mod- 
J Tl 
general, th« ern. 10 
toilets of the courtyard was 
women are a roofed in, and 


drawback. The 
inherent bad 
taste of the 
ordinary Eng- 


lishwoman is 
here fully dis- 
played; the 
most inharmo- 
nious colors, 
th most ex- 
aggerated 
sha pes, the 


} 


mostunl 


ing head-dres- 


com- 


sa, abound. 
Nor is it much 
lx iter at the 
royal balls: 
the absurd conventionalism of dress in England spoils all. 
©l1 women, with bare necks and arms, remind you of the 
Fates, and the respect due to age is destroyed by the evident 





VISIT OF THE 


homage that age unduly pays to fashion. Hideous erections 
of heavy velvet and feathers conceal the scanty hair, and 
press upon the forehead; and young women have corre 
sponding flaws in their dress which the peach-like com 
plexions and golden hair that so attracted the Eastern 
sovereigns can hardly excuse in the eyes of an artist. 

Pity that there remains no national or traditional costume 


for the wives of officials, as in Hungary, where the ladies 
wear the old costume at court: or in Rome, where the rul 
was for all women to wear - lack, with a vail over the head, 
when gathered either for religious or secular purposes at 


lress 


in half-mourning, 


best show of court 's in England is 
the C 


gray, violet, 


the Vatican. Thi 
at a “drawing-room,” 
and nothing but black, white, 
lilac is allowed. Then, indeed, the eye may be pleased. 

The Guildhall entertainment to the Sultan consisted of 
the presentation of an address and the freedom of the city 


when yurt i 


lavender and 





SULTAN TO ITER MAJESTY, 


in a gold box of beautiful workmanship, a concert of an | 


YL 


hour's duration, a supper, and a ball. The Sultan led the 


Lady Mayor- 
ess in to sup- 
per, and the 


Lord Mayor 
the Turkish 
Am bassador’s 
eldest daugh- 
ter. The latter 
and her sisters 
figured on this 
occasion as the 
daughters of a 
sovereign. 


The next 
great fete was 
given at the 


new India Of- 
fice, in Down- 
ing Street, and 
was in all re- 
spects the very 
opposite of thx 
city reception. 
Here all was 


— ee ——— 





RECEPTION OF THE SULTAN AT GUILDHALL, LONDON. 


served as & 
dancing - hall, 
while the gal- 
leries around 
were like the 
boxes of an 
immense the- 
atre. Shrubs 
and flowers of 
rare color and 








leafage, and 
foreign per- 
fume, filled 


every available 
corner—it waa 
fairy-like, but 
not magnifi 
cent. This wag 
simply a ball and supper. The visit to old Windsor, on 
the other hand, was stately enough. 

Once “the Turk” was never mentioned but as the “ infi- 
del,” and the enemy of all true knights ; now his standard 
hangs among those of the Knights of the Garter in St. 
George’s Chapel. Knighthood is but the shell of its former 
self, a barren, complimentary gift, attached rather to high 
rank than to high merit; not the grand old reality it was in 
th 


AT WINDSOR, ENGLAND. 


days when Money was not yet king. 

A more modern scene was the naval review, when the Sul- 
tan embarked at Portsmouth, on board a barge manned by 
twelve British tars, in full dress, with ‘‘ oars presented,” and 
was rowed out toward the royal yacht, whence he saw the 
great old men-of-war, with the yards all manned, a sham 
ficht, the trial of modern guns, the show of ironclads and 
monitors, and examined the engines, decks, and other curi- 
osities of a British ship. A peaceful contrast to this were 
the fountains and fireworks at the Crystal Palace. Syden- 
ham is always at hand for a day’s amusement of a royal 
guest, and well worth seeing it is. The play of the huge 
fountains (for half an hour costing £300) rivals Versailles, 
and it is said the occasional fireworks rival Italy. 

About the 
same time ag 
the Sultan, the 
Khédive, his 
nominal vassal, 
also visited 
London. I 
think he had 
there 
once before, 
and has again, 
since. A mili- 
tary review 
was held at 
Windsor for 
him; and as 
he came ready 
to learn all 
European 


been 


ways, and to 
improve, on 
their model, 


his own insti- 
tutions, he was 
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; OR | . “| ° \ 
and interested | Hy MT TT mona oa such exagger 
spectator. “7 {| Pee aA Ua OMT Ge ta ated honors as 
_ 4 : ba 
Perhaps the " SST TACT “t ree to make a for- 
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were less pleas- cree sr yal | ‘ ung 7 at what price 
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ant to him, but | x tc k See Veg t England holds 

he had to sub- pen “ey, 4 es her dukes and 

mit to them i arls, landhol- 
. | 4) ~ earis, landne¢ 

both from f ra fan * ae ders of half a 

sovereign and rx 


subject. The 
Duke of Suth- 
crland = enter- 
tained him 
at Stafford 
House, which 
is among the 
few London 
residences that 
deserve to be 
called palaces. 
It isa modern, 
Italian -look- 
ing house, with a wide hall, and easy, double stairway, 
leading to saloons and galleries, reminding you of Vene- 
tian and Genoese life in the Middle Ages, As usual in 
English decorations, hot-house plants filled every space not 
devoted to moving about. 

A band occupied one side of the lower steps, hosts of gor- 
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PRESENTATION OF THE ADDRESS OF THE CORPORATION OF LONDON TO THE SULTAN, AT 
GUILDHALL. 


geously-liveried servants stood around, while the Duke in | 


plain evening-dress, and the Duchess in elaborate Parisian 
toilet, received the Viceroy with the honors due to a 
© vereign. 

In the identical place, the republican, Garibaldi, in his 
ri:aple red shirt and muddy trowsers, as rough as any typi- 
cal Western miner, had received, a few years before, the 
sume honors from the enthusiastic Duke. 

It becomes diffioult to make these descriptions interesting ; 
they are so like one another. 


The Guildhall fv’, freedom | 


of the city, and gold box included, were repeated for the | 


Ihddive of Egypt, as they have since been for the Shah of 
Persia and the Sultan of Zanzibar, and also, no doubt, for the 
King of the Sandwich Islands. There seems to be little of a 
drawing of the line ; and just as the English magnify an Abys- 
finian or an 
Ashantee war 
t» the line of a 
serious Cam- 
piign, so they 
exalt every 
strange king- 
ling (and the 
stranger, the 
more royally 
exalted) into a 
mighty mon- 
arch,ecapable of 
doing England 
in his own 
country, ca- 
balistic harm 
or good. Thus 
even Sir Salar 
Jung, the en- 
voy of a prince 
no higher than 
many a small 
German sover- 
eign, has been 


EMBARKATION OF 


THE & 


Le « &. 


enemies could not be blind to when in his presence, and ! 





RENCE YARD, PORTSMOUTH, ENGLAND, FOR THE NAVAL 
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and 
descended 


county, 


from chieftains 
anti- 
quity shames 
that of the } 
English royal ¢ 
family. 
Concerning 
what etiquette 
is usual at the 
private recep- 
tion of a sov- | 
ercign by the 
Queen, it is said that even the number of steps she advances 
to greet her guest, and the precise spot, whether head or 
foot of the stairs, is regulated by time-honored precedents. 
The first reception of the Emperor of the French puzzled 
the Court heralds a good deal. Could he be called “my 
cousin”? could he step into the august circle of hereditary 
royalty on equal footing, he who had even failed to make 
his heir of royal birth, at least on one side? And then he 
had been so well known in England; as the writer, the ] 
adventurer, people had laughed at him and pitied him, and 
some had been kind to him, with that kindness that uncon- 
sciously involves a sense of superiority, and of the harmless- 
ness of the recipient. The Queen herself had a strong 
prejudice against him, and against his wife. But it was 
necessary, diplomatically, that cordial relations should be 
established, and the pill was swallowed. 


whose 


vw 


ch 
<< 


Before she knew 
it, she was conquered by the irresistible spell which his worst 


ever afterwards the friendship between the two sovereigns 
was as real as apparent. 
The Empress, too, won the Queen's heart, and now that a 




















common 
row has made 
her more than 
ever a friend, 


sore 


there is no in- 


and more com- 


forting than 
that between 
these royal 


widows. 

The first 
time the Czar 
Nicholas of 
Russia visited 
England, 
twenty years 
at least before 
the 
war, it is said 
that instead of 
sleeping in the 





gorgeous 
tained bed pro- 
vided for him, 


tercourse truer + 


Crimean @ 


cur- 
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THE CZAK OF RUSSIA’S VISIT TO ENGLAND—DEBARKATION AT DOVER, 


he had his own camp bed set up, and used that all the time ; | 
could attendant, a 
gigantic Cossack, to give up sleeping on the mat outside 


while nothing induce his personal 
his master’s door. 
The present Czar's visits, from hs near relationship to the 


less 


but fashion requires that these occasions shall bi 


royal family, ar formal than those of his predecessor, 

not quite 

a family gathy ring, 

re a matter of course, and, probably, to these 

sovereigns, are really intoresting, but to the ladies of their 

families these military displays must be very irksome. The 

place chosen for this one was Aldershot, where the rush up-hill 

of t Shall we call the ban- | 


Reviews a 


he artillery formed a grand feature. 





But the British Islands are the very home of conservatism, 


| a museum of living or fossil antiquities, and so the same old 


custom that the Bruce encouraged is kept up in these days, 
both at court, at the ‘‘ mess” of Scotch regiments, and often 
at the private meals of Scotch landholders. 

The music is indescribable, certainly not agreeable, but 
very characteristic, with a flavor of the wild moors and 
mountains, and the piper’s costume is picturesque in the 
extreme. Add to this, the antiquity of the traditional 
and the 
airs, and you will not wonder that every one who has heard 


strains, assoviations connected with these national 


them should be glad of the curious experience. 
The journey of the Shah of Persia, three years ago, and 








quet in St. George's Hall, Windsor, a softer pleasure ? That | his subsequently published diary, were interesting from the 
unique music of the bag-pipes, discordant as it is to unae- | fact of his coming, Like the Khédive, to learn and imitate 
ecustomed ears, and utterly unsuited to a room, however | Western ways. How such transplanted civilization will 
large, has any work, unless 
thing but a PP ) very judici 


sybaritish ten 
ds ney 


; It ON aN 
brings to Ny WAG ¢ 


mind, rather, wit, i), 
the banquets | ah 
of the days ny 
when rushes 

strewed the 

floor, and the 


lord, his retain- 


ers, knights, 


squires, pages, 
and servants 
all sat together 
at one long 
board, remov- 
able at will 
hoisted 
upoh common 
trestles, than 
the French 
dinners and 
fastidious ex- 
clusiveness of a 
modern court. 





and 








SCOTCH MUSIC AT THE ROYAL BANQUET TO THE CZAK, LN ST, GEORGE’ HALL, WINDSOR CASTLE. 


ously adapted 
to Kastern 
manners, Is 
still a (yun 


tion, but we 
should never 
forget, as we 


are apt to do, 
that three or 
four of the 
most brilliant 
periods of ciy- 
ilization be- 
long to Euast- 
ern races : for 
| instance, the 
the 
Phenician, 
with its daring 
i and extended 


commerce, 


Assyrian 


premacy 4 


* 


}; the glorious if 
short-live 1 
period of 
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Solomon’s magnificence ; the Caliphate of Bagdad, 
and the rule of the Arabs in Spain. Persia was 
at one time no contemptible rival to her neighbors 
in literature, manufactures, and commerce, but 
what has kept her down has chiefly been the form 
of her government, at the time when the impatient 
West was fighting against restraints, and breaking 
bonds at every step. 

The Shah, like the rest of the Oriental visitors, 
wore a most European-looking uniform, only his 
Astrachan cap and dark complexion marking any 
difference between him and a European. 

The landing at Dover was gorgeous, chiefly in a 
military way, and once in London, the same round 
of festivities described before took place. The 
Lord Mayor entertained him at Guildhall, and gave 
him the freedom of the city, and a supper at which 
oriental splendor was nearly successfully rivaled ; 
the Court gave him a state ball at Buckingham 
Palace, in those spacious yet commonplace saloons 
whose monstrous decoration shows the decline of 
tuste from the days of Elizabeth to those of Vic- 
voria, and the Royai family danced before him— 
unlike Queen Vashti—showing him that peculiarly 
Kuropean phase of an enjoyment of which a Turk- 
ish ambassador once wisely remarked, ‘‘ that he 
wondered people cared to undertake such violent 
exercise themselves, when they could afford to hire 
others to do it for them.” 

The Queen received the Persian monarch at 
Windsor, at what is called the Sovereigns’ Entrance, 
and they shook hands in English fashion. He 
looked always melancholy, reserved, and grave ; 
but with a courtesy that no European can boast 
of, he, like all Eastern people, at once fell into the 
habits of the country, and never showed that vulgar 
surprise, mixed with lurking contempt, which dis- 
tinguishes the British, and not seldom the Ameri- 
can, tourist, when he comes across customs opposite 
to his own. 

More interesting than the royal visits were the 
Shah’s visits to factories and mills. It is this kind 
of thing that he wishes to have in his own country, 
those marvels of steam and fire that he looks at 
with more admiring eyes than the faint English 
counterpart of a gorgeousness which in its per- 
fection is an everyday sight in his court. He 
sees and understands that this growing, filthy, un- 
lovely town of Manchester coins more gold than he 
can spend in a year—this is the translation into 
reality of the fable of gnomes and dwarfs forging 
precious metals in the bowels of the earth ; this 
whirr of machinery, and smell of oil and gas, and 
crowds of dirty, sturdy, shouting men and women, 
who are greeting him in their rude way, so unlike 
the awed silence und averted faces of his subjects 
aut home—this, then, is the source and shell of the 
riches he sees in London, the stateliness of Court 
and Mansion House, and this quiet, plainly-dressed, 
gentlemanlike man, who shows him over the Eger- 
ton Cotton Mills, is practically a prince over this 
crowded population. 

The Sultan of Zanzibar, of all the Oriental guests 
of the nation, was the most oriental in outward 
appearance, It seems he never put on the tight 
trowsers and closely-fitting uniform of Western cut, 
but always wore his beautiful, flowing robes, a 
scimetar hanging from his girdle, and the time- 
honored turban. As a diversion from the ordinary 
landings of sovereigns, he landed at Westminister 
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THE REVIEW AT WINDSOR, ENGLAND, IN 


lace stairs, having come up the 
T.iames where, thanks to the new 


ibankment and a few other re- 


nt improvements, the scene he 
saw was less likely than it would 
ly few 
remind him of the plague-stricken 
slums of an Eastern city. Again, 
the same round of festivities was 


ve been a 


ago to 


years ag 


gone through, and if these amused 
the grave, portly Mussulman, so 
did the sight of him and _ his 
attendants amuse the people of 
London. For it is not to be for- 
gotten that these receptions of 
foreign princes offord fully as 
much pleasure to the 
as they do to the guest. 

In London and the great, toil- 
ing cities, the people’s pleasures 
not many, and those 
that have to be paid for are out 


spectators 


are ve ry 


RECEPTION OF THE KMEDIVE 
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EGYPT—THE ROYAL CARRIAGE, 








of the reach of the maj rity, so 
that these shows and processions 
really fill the I lace of the Roman 
games, though it is not so clear 
what takes the place of the 
* bread ” which the Roman popu- 
lace so loudly, yet good-humor- 
edly, called for. 

The Sultan of Zanzibar visited, 
among other wonders, some of 
the famous factories at Birming- 
ham, and also attended a pleasant 
garden-party near London, given 
him by Lady Frere, the wife of 
the traveler and explorer, Sir 
Bartle Frere. This was at Wressil 


Lodge, Wimbledon, a pretty 
London suburb. The Lodge 
was made gay with tents, 


flowers, streamers, flags and 
music, not to mention an elabor- 
ate breakfast or luncheon. At 





RECEPTION OF 
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THE KHEDIVE OF 
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EGYPT, BY THE 


DUKE AND DUCHESS O} 


SUTHERLAND, AT 


STAFFORD HOUSE, ENGLAND, 


at 


OF EGYPT BY THE LOKD MAYOR, AT THE MANSION HOUSE, LONDON. 


this party were gathered many of 
the members of the Royal Geo- 
graphical and other scientific 
societies, philanthropists, and po- 
litical economists ; end, perhaps, 
more of the brains of the coun- 
try than he had seen before. 

The address of welcome pre- 
sented by the City of London to 
the Sultan of Zanzibar was con- 
tained in a gold box of oblong 
shape, with four square 
each domed and turreted, orna- 
mented on two sides with lions’ 
heads in relief, One side of tha 
box was covered by an enamel 
plaque, with a crest, monogram 
and Arabic motto, while on the 
other was engraved an appropriate 
inscription. The lid was a dome 
surmounted by the city arms, 
molded and chased in high re- 
lief. This work of art was by 


towers, 
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Parnacott, a jeweler in New 
Bond Street, and was a favorable 
specimen of the majority of these ay ; 
presents to foreign sovereigns. ; >" ye. . 


> 


\ 
The late difficulties with Bur- os 
mah about a proposed annexation 
of Indian territory, which Eng- 
land resisted, caused an embassy 
to be sent from the Burmese to 
London. It consisted of four 
high lords of Burmah, with 
attendants and interpreters. The 
Queen received them at Windsor 
Castle, and the interpreter read 
an address, flattering, concilia- 
tory and unreliable. The real 
business is, of course, done with 
subordinates of the Crown, but 
the degree of honor shown their 
master in their persons is jeal- 
ously watched and remembered 
by the envoys, and has a real 
bearing on the diplomatic dis- 





cussions. THE SULTAN OF ZANZIBAR AT LADY FRERE'S GARDEN PARTY, WRESSIL LODGE, WIMBLEDON 
COMMON, 


as San Francisco now does of Chinese; each year brirgs 
some new foreign visitor. Long ago the Queen of Oude 
came to claim protection and justice, and can scarcely be said 
to have obtained them ; the son of the Emperor Theodore 
of Abyssinia was brought over as a ward of the nation to be 
educated like an Englishman ; the Maharajah Dhuleep Singh 
is more of an Englishman than a Hindoo, and has his shoot- 
ing-box in Scotland like any English gentleman ; the brother 
of the Tycoon of Japan, Prince Tokugawa Minbutaiho, an 
undersized, shrewd-looking man, in loose garments and 
round headdress very like a low hat such as we are familiar 
with, visited England, and was taken to sce the men-of-war 
lying at Portsmouth ; Sir Salar Jung, a clever man, and 
acute observer, though not so high in rank as some of his 
hosts seemed to take for granted, came as envoy from one of 
those native princes of India whom Disracli brought into 
prominence by his late attempt to ‘‘ gild retined gold, and 
paint the lily”; and then European guests of distinction 
have also come to London, on business, pleasure, or om 
family visits. London is almost as familiar with them as are 
Marseilles, Venice and Trieste with Greek, Jewish and Arme- 
nian merchants and sailors ; but the European sovereigna 
are less picturesque, and soe of them are so much lke 








The Burmese appeared in theiz 
national costume, the full “ress 
being elaborate to a degree, with, 
seemingly, petticoat over petti- 
coat, each shorter than the other ; 
pockets and aprons embrvilered 
and jeweled, a triple ruff of stiff 
material round the neck and 
shoulders, and a headdress like 
a miniature pagoda, a tiny flag 
flying at the point. Their w 


dress a dark, striped robe, and (ANIM) 5 
loose white sureoat, long at the * \ mere 
back and sides, and short in the “\N mn ! 
front, while on their heads they : EY la 
wore a small turban cap with \ | wn I 
colored knot on the top. >: ASS oS woyrw i 
praying-carpets, rolled under tic | ' Meas NR ATT, 


feet, served them as foot-stoo!s. 
Of such minor celebrities, 





Loxdon knows almost as much UL SULTAN OF ZANZIBAR VISITING A FACTORY AT BIRMINGHAM, 
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Englishmen that they scarcely 
count as foreigners. 

The late King of the Belgians 
belonged as much to the country 
of his first wife, Princess Char- 
lotte, and of his niece and almost 
pupil, the Queen, as he did to 
Saxony and to Belgium ; the de- 
throned King of Hanover is the 
son of an Englishman, and a near 
blood-relation of the Queen ; the 
King of Denmark, the King of 
the Emp 
Prince of Germany, and the Czar 
of Russia, are now all *‘ nearest and 
dearest” to several members of 
the royal family. The relations 
between the Queen and to other 
guests, the exiled princes of vari- 


Greece, ror and Crown- 


ous houses, who live in peace and 





obscurity in neutral England, are 
as cordial and generous as can 
be. It is the boast of England 
that she is a refuge for all un- 
crowned heads. For a long, long 
time the Orleans family was 
identified with the neighborhood 
of Richmond, Bushy Park and 
Twickenham, on the Thames; 
many of them have their home 
there still, and the Empress of 
the Freneh and her son are as 
happy as exiles can be at Chisel- 
hurst ; while, long ago, the old 
Bourbon line was represented by 
Charles X., the tenant of Holy- 
rood Palace, Edinburgh; and a 
young relative of his, the last 
unsuccessful Bourbon the world 
has read of, Don Carlos, came 
back, disappointed, to hide his 
failure in England, not quite a 
year ago. Although these do not 
receive civic hospitalities and get 





THE QUEEN RECEIVING 





PRINCE TOKUGAWA MINBUTAIHO, RROTHER OF THE TYCOON OF JAPAN, VISITING H. M. S. ‘‘ ROYAL 


DSUVEREIGN,”’ 


AT PORTSMOUTH. 


THE BURMESE EMBASSY AT WINDSOR CASTLE. 


overwhelmed by state balls, pub- 
lic addresses, and so on, they se¢ 
more of the country in its norm 
condilion, become part of its so- 
ciety, bring up their children with 
healthy English tastes, and make 
a domestic happiness for them- 
selves ont of their family misfor- 
tune. The Orleans family did so 
especially, yet never losing their 
patriotism, as the Duke d’Aumale 
has nobly shown; and now the 
Bonapartes scem likely to take 
root also in a country whose feel- 
ings towards them have changec 
miraculously during a_half-cen- 
tury. 

I think the last royal visitor to 
England was the Emperor of 
Brazil. His relations are mostly 
of the dethroned Austro-Neapoli- 
tan stock, while his daughters 
have married into the Orleans 
family. Of all sovereigns except 
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the King of 
Bavaria, he is 
the most prac- 
tical, studious, 
and intelligent. 
He would hard- 
ly have been 
at a loss to earn 
his own living, 
if Fate had 
placed him in 
the lower ranks 
of life, and that 
is much to say 
for a sovereign. 
Many have had 
to do it, and so 
thus ‘‘ necessity 
is the mother 
of invention,’ 
but we neve! 
heard of any 
who excelled in 
this compelled 
profession. 

Last year the 
mayors and 
civic authorities 


of various capitals were entertained at Guildhall or the Man- 
sion House—the Prefect of Rome, Cavalier Venturi, and the 
head magistrate of Paris, and one of the burgomasters of 


an old Flemish 


To these, balls, suppers, and addresses were given ; these mag- 
nates were shown the commercial and historical curiosities of 
the city, the Halls of the city companies, with their plate, 
pictures, registers, and records ; the charities of the city, old 
and new; the schools, the bank, and the Exchange, over 
which, where certain pedants would have put up a Greek in- 
scription, Prince 
tuted in English, ‘*'The earth is the Lord's, and the fullness 
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tUE LORD MAYOR OF LONDON RECEIVING THE PREFECT OF ROME, CAY. VENTUKI, AT A BALL 
IN GUILDHALL, 


town, being among the successive guests. 


representation. 


their person. 


city feted him 
with its sub- 
stantial hospi- 
tality, and the 
same when he 
came back. 
Once he had to 
be installed 
Grand Master 
of Freema- 
sons; another 
time enrolled 
as a member of 
the Merchant 
Tailors’ Com- 
pany: yet an- 
other to preside 
at the banquet 
comm emorat- 
ing the Sula- 
klava charge, or 
welcoming back 
the heroes of 
Ashantee. The 
other members 
of the royal 
family do duty 


in a like man- 


ner; receive the freedom of the city, are enrolled honorary 
members in one or other of the old companies, preside at 
volunteer banquets, receive illustrious subjects, visit pro- 
vincial towns, unvail monuments, christen ships, open docks 
and railways, lay first-stones with golden trowels, and 
generally do the futile, yet really arduous, work of social 
If they shirk 1t, or do 1t refuctantly, they 
| displease the people, incur the reproach of churlishness, and 

gain an unpopularity that clings to their office as well as to 
Their wives have almost as hard a task, for 


Albert had this text of Scripture substi- | they are culled upon to appear in pupne on many occasions, 


and take a promiment part in many & 


thereof,” because, as he said, it was fitting that a public in- | be a vexation to their souls. 


scription should be in the language of the people, and the | 
nations of antiqnity always put up their inscriptions to the 


gods in the 
comm Oo th 
tongue, 

There is no 
lack of practice 
in England m 
the matter of 
public reecn- 
tions, and yet 
public speak- 
ing, as an art, 
has never flour- 
ished there. 
When there 
are no foreign 
princes to en- 
tertain, there 
are always a 
large choice of 
English ones, 
and the ocea- 
sions abound. 
When the 
Prince of 
Wales set out 
on his journey 
to India, the 
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PRESENTATION OF ADDRESSES TO THE KING OF THE BELGIANS—THE CITY PROCESSION IN PALL MALL. 





“| 


scmonies, Which must 


Besides these royal receptions, state suppers, state balls, 
' state concerts, cte., there are the public dinners given to 


distinguished 
people, explor- 
ers, travelers, 
scientists, art- 
ists, soldiers, 
sailors.  Lon- 
don is specially 
famed in this 
‘kind of recep- 
tion, an honor 
more truly de- 
served than 
those bestowed 
on the royal 
strangers 
Bimply for 
their rank, 
Thus were Gui- 
zot, LBerryer, 
and Thiers 
feted by the 
corporation ; 
Livingston., 
Sir Bartle 
Frere, Lien- 
tenant Camer- 
on, and Henry 
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Stanley ; some- 
times a success- 
fal commander, 
as Sir Garnet = 
Woolsey, Lord K 
Napier of Mag- i 


I 


dala ; sometimes 


‘her Majesty's 


ministers,” 






vhen long poli- 





A SSS 
BORO Aa * 
tical speeches Ye, se se” - 
are made ; often letter cf p 
at ome com- jj = ' g 
pany’s hall, one 
or other of the 
ministry, or 
ome author, f 
rtist, or scien- Mads Rad WV 
ist, on whom | : ME aay 
nonorary mem- , ‘ 
bership is be- 
stowed ;  some- 
times at the 
Crystal Palace, 
or at Willis’s 
Rooms, some 
» lilanthropist, 
ho, under the 
‘patronage ” of 
the royal fam- 
ily, explains his 
schemes; or 
sme veteran 
Who represents 
the past glory 
of England's 
arms, and re- 
celves every 
sear a cher- 
ished acknow- |= 
ledgment of his — 
part in that | : : : 
Indeed, | * . 


there are end- 






glory. 


less occasions 







THE SHAH VISITING THE EGERTON COTTON-MILLS AT MANCHESTER. 





— ——- theatre, filled 
H | itts and Bap 
tone S anc “lg. 
lish complex. 
ions, as the row 
oi carriages and 
** drags,” each 
\! of which is the 
centre of a 
epicurean pie. 





“*< 








nic-party, is a 
witness to the 
health and pros. 
perity which 
the foreign 
visitor deems 
synonymons 
with the name 
of England, and 
if the weather 
were always as 
bright as the 
cathering, these 
races would be 
the ideal of the 

wecessful — co« 
operation of 
“*the world, the 
flesh, and the 
devil,” Among 
other things, 
by-the-way, the 
latter is rather 
conspicuously 
represented by 
the professional 
betters and 
others not so 
far reoved 
from the pro 
fession as their 
position and ed- 
ucation require. 

Royal visits to 
the country resi- 





for public receptions, especially public eating, in England. ; dences of the nobility are less frequent than formerly. Per- 


Christmas brings the opportunity down to the level of all 
but the poorest; schools and reformatories, prisons and 
workhouses, all share in the Christmas turkey and plum- 
pudding, mince-pie and Christmas-tree, and speeches are 
made at almost all these dinners. Old foundations keep the 
memory of their benefactors green by a yearly dinner of the 
trustees (and afterwards of the beneficiaries), at which some 
of the royal family often preside. 

Another English way of honoring strangers is giving them 
lionorary degrees at the universities during ‘‘ commemora- 
tion.” This is very characteristic, as indeed it has been 


said that the foreigner who has never seen a ‘ contested 


election ” 


and an Oxford ‘* commemoration” has missed the 
Then there are the 
Freemasons’ feasts, and Oddfellows’ pre wessions, besides 
local rejoicings, such as the Scotch games, when the Queen 
and the Prince of Wales distribute the prizes. Ascot races, 
if they happen to take place during the visit of some sov- 
ereign, are a very English thing to show him. They are not, 
however, so emphatically the people’s races as those at Ep- 
som ; but as occasions for the turnout of royalty and fashion, 
they are perfect in their way. Windsor Castle is only a few 
miles distant from Ascot, where the arrival of the royal party 
is always a marked feature of the day. 


most interesting sights in England. 


haps although the circumstances of royal progresses have 
changed also, the proportion between such changes and 
that which has come over the life of subjects, whether 
nobles or commons, has not sufficed to allow this kind of 
hospitality. A nobleman is no longer a miniature king, 
with guards, pages, gentlemen-in-waiting of his own ; and 
though some reflected honor does still shine about him in 
virtue of his rank or descent, it is far from being of that 
kind which once made him practically the equal of his 
sovereign. There are no chieftains now, only private citi- 
zens, with a score of paid servants, apt to be impertinent or 


troublesome at times, while their master, in his shooting- 


| coat and gaiters, looks oftener like a head keeper or a jolly 


The bright amphi- ! 


farmer than the traditional being before whom a whole 
county trembled, and on whose word a thousand lives de- 
pended. So there is less congruity between such a host and 
a royal guest, though occasional visits still take place 
Even when they do, they are a mixture of etiquette and 2 
formality, the royal person generally wishing to get». 1 
as much ceremony as possible, and coming rather for t 
ing, hunting, or other amusement, than for state r 

In Scotland especially, such visits are made now ar> al 
for sporting purposes, combined with the ‘‘ games,” igh 
land torch-dance, and a few reels. 


gut strange ¢ over 
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the sea seldom have such opportunities, except the exiles ; guard of native soldiers belonging to the Sapper Corps, Lad 


whose many years’ quiet residence in the country has pro- 
cured them real friends. 

How the best of European pageants pale before the gor- 
geous hospitality of the Indian princes to the Prince of 
Wales! But, then, on the other hand, it may be said that 
the Indian princes are not hampered by a cantankerous 
House of Commons to dispute every extra thousand added 
to the royal income, so they can afford to be more lavish 
than the heir to the English throne, the number even of 
whose dinuer-services was once invidiously reckoned up 
against him, much in the same way as Governor Hayes’s 
three dilapidated watches. But, as I said before of trans- 
planted civilization, so it is of borrowed magnificence ; and 
our plain, matter-of-fact attempts at splendor are better than 
the affectation of oriental lavishness, even as our old Teu- 
tonic titles are more dignified than 


the adopted foreign one 
which Disraeli has tacked on to the 


English crown. 





HOW LT SHOT MY FIRST ELEPHANT, 


Some years ago, I was superintending the construction of 
9 Military Road in the lately acquired Province of British 


| 
| 
| 





been placed at my disposal ; and for the purpose of trans- 
port of provisions, ete., in the mountainous country through 
which the road ran, the Government had also allowed me 
four of their departmental elephants, one male and three 
females. 

We were one day encamped about half-way across the 
mountains, with half of our laborers working close to our 
camp, and the other half about six miles in our rear working 
toward us, the whole being too large a number to employ 
advantageously on one section of the road. 

Our elephants were also divided, the three females being 
with us, and the male at the camp in our rear. 

The work of the day was’over, and toward night the sapper 
officer, M., and I were sitting in our tent, which was piteled 
on the edge of a steep bank of a mountain stream, in the bed 
of which were located the huts of our workmen, and the e! 
phants picket-d for the night. Everything was apparent 
quiet, every one preparing for repose, the camp-tires burn- 
ing in every direction, and lighting up the depths of the 
forest around us; and over a glass of brandy-parnee (brandy 
and water) the favorite beverage of the Anglo-Indian, we two 
were discussing the events of the day and our plans for tha 
morrow, when the stillness of the night was snddenly broken 


wurmuh, and to assist me, an English officer with a small | by loud shouts und the trumpeting of our elephants 





HOW I SBOT MY FIRST ELEPHANT.—‘' WE SUCCEEDED IN GETTING A GOON POSITION ABOVE TIM ON THE HILLSIDE, FROM WHENCE WE 
EUALD SEVERAL BHOTS WITHULT ANY EFFECT. 
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Startled, and fearing that an attack was being made on 
our treasure-chest, an event which had happened once 
before, we immediately rushed for our rifles and pistols, 


always kept in one corner of our tent, ready for any emer- 
Sallying forth, armed, to ascertain the cause of the 


gency. 
disturbance, we found, on inquiry, that a cooly had just 
arrived from the camp in the rear with the intelligence that 
the male elephant had suddenly become must—that is, had 
been attacked by one of those periodical fits of madness 
to which all male clephants are subject, whether in a tame 
or a wild state, in tropical climates. 

In this condition they are very dangerous, indeed ; being 
utterly uncontrollable by their attendants, 

It wos reported to us that he had broken loose from the 
chains by which he was picketed, had run a-muck through 
the camp, and had killed his own mahont (attendant) by 
catching him up with his trunk and tossing him in the air ; 
also another native whom he had encountered in his mad 
career, twisting his trunk around his body, throwing him 
down, and kneading him with his fore feet. He was, the 
man said, making his way toward our camp for the purpose 
of joining his female companions. 

Of course, our camp was in an uproar at this news, Every 
one rushed off into the neighboring jungle, some up the 
nearest trees, and all hid themselves as best they could. 

By this time it was pitch dark, and we could scarcely see 
a dozen yards in front of us. Our camp being, as I have 
before said, on the edge of the bank overlooking the stream, 


into which the elephant would necessarily have to go to join 


the others, we determined to lie in wait for him at the top of 
the bank, and shoot him if we got a good chance. 
had, of course, our rifles, but, to make assurance doubly 
sure, I called two of our Sepoys, with their loaded muskets, 
So jein us, and we four posted ourselves on a small emi- 
nence commanding the only path by which the elephant 
could approach. 


We had to wait for some time, a good hour, which interval | 


we beguiled as well as we could by smoking cheroots, and 


debating as to which would be the most vulnerable part of | 


the animal to fire at—it being our first experience in such 
large game—and also to our chances of being charged 
ourselves by the savage animal in the event of our not 
killing him ; an exceedingly probable event. We well knew 
that an elephant in the state this one was in was far more 
dangerous than even a wild one, as the latter generally will 
not attack unless wounded, whereas a must one charges 
directly he sees any human being. 

After our patience and our nerves had been considerably 
tried by the suspense of long waiting and one or two false 
alarms, we suddenly distinctly heard the heavy crashing 
through the bushes, and the footsteps of an elephant ascend- 
ing the path from the stream directly toward the spot where 
we were posted. 


Our nerves strung to the utmost, and our pulses throbbing 


a trifle quicker than usual—at least I can speak for myself— 
we awaited the approach of the elephant; and presently, 


looming up in the darkness, we saw an immense forehead | 


appearing above the edge of the bank, not more than ten 
yards ahead of us. I gave the word quietly, as quickly as I 
could, and we all four blazed right at the object before us, 
and then seattered to the right and left to our rear, tumbling 
over bushes and rocks in our excitement, momentarily ex- 
pecting to hear the brute come charging after us. 

After a minute or so, when the sound of our firing had 
died away, and le ing agree ably disappointed by not being 
pursued, we rushed forward to the front to see the result of 
our fusillade. To our inexpressible delight, we beheld the 
huge careass of an clephant lying prostrate on the path, our 
bullets having killed him instantly. 

Great was our exultation, as may be imagined ; and, anx- 


M. and I | 


ious to see more clearly how we had managed to shoot him 
so cleverly, we shouted to our servants, who by this time 
had hidden themselves in all sorts of nooks and corners tg 
be out of the way, to bring torches. 

After considerable shouting and delay, torches were forth. 
coming, and imagine, if you can, our unutterable disgust 
and chagrin, when we discovered, as we at once did, that we 
had shot one of our own tame female elephants ; all three of 
which their attendants had, unknown to us, let loose as soon 


as they heard of the approach of the male, fearing, as they 
afterward explained, that, should he come upon them while 
picketed, they would sustain some serious injuries from 
fighting. 

Visions of an endless correspondence with the authorities 
on the destruction of this elephant at once flashed across my 
mind (visions, alas! but too truly realized thereafter), and I 
vented my spleen in anathematizing the wretched attendants 
who had been the cause of this disaster. 

Of course the noise of our firing had frightened away the 
male elephant, and we presently had the gratification of 
hearing him and the other two females crashing through the 
bamboo forest on the opposite side of the stream, trumpet- 
ing forth their joy at their unwonted freedom. Of course it 
was utterly out of the question our attempting to follow 
them at that time of night, and in such pitch darkness ; so 
we were forced to rest satisfied for the night with our sue- 
cess (?) so far, and compose ourselves as best we could under 
the circumstances to await daylight. 

Next morning we were off by daylight, and after an 
arduous and weary hunt, over mountains and through 
almost impenetrable jungles, we tracked the runaways, 
About noon we came up with them. 
| M.and I were alone when we caught sight of them, and 
| between us we succeeded in bringing to bay the cause of all 
our troubles. He had taken up his position on the side of a 
hill, and was wickedly eyeing us as we approached, trumpet- 
ing and making one or two ineffectual efforts to charge, 
| which were, however, frustrated by the nature of the ground. 
We succeeded in getting a good position above him on the 
hillside, thereby gaining a decided advantage over him, frem 
which we fired several shots at him without any effect, until 
at last I got the opportunity for which I had been awaiting, 
and lodged a bullet right behind his ear as he flapped it 
backward and forward. I had always heard this was the 
most vulnerable spot to aim at, and so it proved, for he fell 
at once, rolling down the hillside for some twenty or thirty 
yards before his fall was arrested by some large boulders. 

We hailed his fall with a shout of exultation at naving at 
once put an end toa brute which would have proved a terror 
to the neighborhood, and also at having avenged the death 
| of our two natives, one of whom, the elephant attendant, had 
| been a general favorite with us. Our joy was, however, not 
| a little damped by the remembrance of the unfortunate con- 
tretemps of the previous night, and as we returned to our 
camp we discussed the pros and cons as to how a report was 
| to be worded which would exonerate me from any blame as 
to the loss of the female elephant—I say me, as being the 
senior officer and in charge of the road. 

The value of the poor elephants, about five hundred dol- 
lars each, had been charged against me, and I was the one 
who would be held respo::sible for their loss. I felt no com- 
| punction whatever regarding the male, as in destroying him 

[ only performed a duty which would have been expected of 
me in shooting an animal which had already taken human 
life, and which would, in all probability, if allowed to roam 
unmolested, have killed more of our camp followers. I 
accordingly drew up a report, which I duly submitted, 
stating the whole facts of the case as above. 
As T feared, the decision of the local authorities was, that 
‘Thad not made out a sufficiently strong case to show that I 
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had taken all the precautions that I might have done, and 
that, as the female elephant was destroyed through such 
neglect on my part, I was to make good its value out of my | 
own pocket. | 
To this I demurred, and requested the whole matter 
should be referred to higher authority, the Commissioner of 
the Province, who, after a patient and careful consideration, 
gave it as his opinion that I had only been guilty of ** Ele- 
phanticide by misadventure,” and that the loss incurred 


should be written off to ‘‘ Profit and Loss” in the Commis- | 


sariat Department. And this was how I shot 


elephant. 


my first 


A SINGULAR WOMAY, 
Tr would seem, judging from the heroine of the following 
sketch, that cleanliness is not necessary to perfect health. A | 
wealthy English widow of the first George's time never | 





FEATS IN SWIMMING, 


Tue Journal des Débats gives the following stories from 
old chronicles relating to feats of swimming : Doctor Joel 
Langelot reports that in the middle of the last century a 
gardener, in the employment of the Queen of Sweden, at 
Tronningholm, having fallen into a basin through thick ice, 
remained sixteen hours in the water before he could be 

In a work 
in the library at Stockholm is an aecount of a woman of the 
province of Dalle, who fell into deep water, where she re- 


released, but was taken out alive, and recovered. 


| mained three days, and, after being taken out, recovered, 


allowed her room to be cleansed, and the windows were so | 


encrusted with dirt as to admit scarcely any light. She 
reasoned thus when asked for an explanation ; If the room 
were wetted she might catch cold; if the windows were 
cleaned glass might be broken and somebody hurt. She 
anointed her face and neck with a little milk and hog’s lard, 
finishing off with a touch of rose-pink on the cheeks. She 
was methodical in all her habits, eating with one favorite 
knife, fork and plate, and drinking out of one cup. She had 
excellent health, abhorred physic and doctors, and cut two 
new teeth at the age of eighty-seven. She had no near rela- 
tions, and refused to see those more distantly related. One 
pleasant characteristic is recorded: she had a large, well- 
kept garden, in which she passed most of her time, reading. 
Although she lived entirely through the reigns of the first 
and second Georges, and far into that of the third, she con- 
tinued to wear fashions of the time of George L, as being 
those of her married life. Notwithstanding this, she was 
everywhere treated with respect. Perhaps her gold had 
something to do with that, however. Her household con- 
sisted of one servant (an old man), two lap-dogs, and a cat ; 
and these were her only companions. She survived until 
extreme old age. 


HOW TO SWEEP A ROOM. 


An uninstructed Bridget, armed with a broom, is about as 
charming an occupant of a parlor, or a library well stocked 


and lived to the age of seventy-five. Herodotus says that 
a certain Seyllias used easily to swim two leagues under 
water, without being seen to rise for breath. In the thir- 
teenth century, under Frederick TI. of Sicily, there lived at 
Naples a man surnamed ‘ The Fish,” who used to live four 
or five days in the sea, catching fish for his food. The 
naturalist, Alexander ab Alexandro, says no fish could swim 


| more rapidly in the depths of the sea than this man, whose 
; name was Nicholas, and who was frequently employed 





with the pretty little knick-knacks which cultivated people 
like to have about them, as the celebrated bull in the china 
shop. Before Bridget’s entrance, all fragile movables should 
be stored by careful hands in some neighboring closet, and 
the furniture, as far as possible, protected by covers and 
slight draperies, kept for the purpose. Then, after doors 
have been closed and windows opened, Bridget may be 
called in and instructed. 

Almost hopeless the task may seem at first ; but after a 
little she will learn to spread the moderately-damp coffee- 
grounds and tea-leaves, or, still better, the slightly-moistened 
bran, evenly over the floor; to brush the corners of the 
room, and under and back of the heavy articles of furniture, 
with a parlor-brush ; then to take her broom, being careful 
lest its handle shall prove destructive to mirrors or window- 





glass, and, instead of digging into the hapless carpet, wear- 
ing off the nap, and raising clouds of dust by her short 


| not inquire, or had forgotten.’ 


: : | 
strokes, to take long, smooth, straight strokes, the ‘right 


way” of the carpet. This manner of handling the broom, 
together with plenty of the moist bran, will prevent the 
whirlwinds of dust which would otherwise arise, and, pene- 
trating the best arranged coverings, settle everywhere upon 
the books and furniture. 


to convey letters from one island to another; he would 


: | swim to vessels in the offing and convey letters to shore 
never washed herself for fear of cold ; as a substitute she 5 7 


for them. 


THE LEGEND OF THE BEETLE, 


Tre Gentleman's Magazine calls attention to a curious st 
perstition connected with the beetle, found not merely in 
countries where the medieval spirit has been preserved, but 
in many districts throughout England, Ireland, and Scotland 
to this day. This is how the legend runs: ‘“ When the Holy 
Family were departing from Bethlehem they passed certain 
husbandmen occupied in a field, and the Virgin begged them 
to answer, in reply to any one who might inquire when the 
Son of Man passed by, that He did so when they were sow- 
ing the corn, which they were doing at that moment; and 
the corn miraculously sprang into the ear in one night, and 
the husbandmen were engaged in reaping it on the following 
day when the soldiers of Herod came up and inquired after 
the fugitives. The reapers replied as the Virgin had desired 
them, and the pursuit was stayed. This legend is frequently 
represented in early German and Flemish pictures, and Lord 
Lindsay, in his ‘ Letters on Christian Art,’ mentions that it 
was related to him many years before as current in the north 
of Scotland, where it is added that a little black beetle lifted 
up its head and answered, ‘The Son of Man passed here last 
night’; in consequence of which the Highlanders kill the 
black beetle whenever they meet with it, repeating, in exe- 
cration, ‘ Beetle, beetle, last night !’ Lord Lindsay had heard 
that a similar superstition used to exist in Wales. That it 
exists also in England is curiously corroborated by an anec- 
dote which appeared in Chambers’s Jounal for 1856. The 
late Mr. George Samonelle, of the British Museum, used to 
relate that during his excursions in the New Forest he saw a 
number of countrymen assembled at the foot of a tree, ston- 
ing something to death. On approaching, he found that a 
poor stag beetle was the object of attack. Causing them to 
desist, he took up the poor insect and put it in a box, asking 
them why it was to be stoned to death. He was told that it 
was the Devil's Imp, and would do some injury to the corn. 
What injury, unfortunately, the narrator of the anecdote did 
’ Evidently the beetle in con- 
nection with this tradition was considered to represent the 
devil, and here, as in the original legend, the creature is con- 
nected with the growing corn. Mr. Samonelle had appa- 
rently never heard of the legend and the superstition which 
thus were proved to have been transmitted from distant 

yuitrics and handed down from remote times, 
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PORCH OF THE CONVENT OF OREZU, 


Like most Christian lands, in times past Wallachia has 
been covered with stately monasteries, of which some even 


now have escaped the destructive hands of time and govern- | Mountain, overlooking the valley of Bistritza. A 
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PORCH OF THE CONV 


kinds—the first, subject to convents in the Holy Land ; the 


second, national, such as are found in other countries ; 


while the third belong to special families. A family in 


olden time, when rich and powerful, established a convent, | 


the inmates of which were to be directed by the heads of 
the family, and were to devote their time and means to 


In wild times of invasion and feuds, they served as 
the churches and 
These monasteries are of three | 
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works of charity. The monastery of Orezu, one of the 
| richest and most beautifully situated religious houses of 
Wallachia, belongs to this class, having been founded by the 
| Broncovano family. 


It stands on the slope of the Orezu 
fine 
avenue of fir-trees leads up to the porch. The monastery 
forms a large square, enclosing 2 conrt on which open the 
various Offices, The church is im a second covrt. The 


(Sd 


- — 4 


poly 


ENT CHURCH OF OREZT. 


porch shown in our illustration is rich in fine and delicate 
sculpture, and gives a favorable impression of the Wal- 
lachian architecture of the time. The entire edifice is 
constructed of marble, a material found in great abuudance 
in all parts of Wallachia. The ceiling of the porch shown 


| in our illustration is richly decorated with frescoes. 
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A POISONED DART.—‘‘I CAUGHT HER IN MY ARMS—SHE WAS LIGHT AS A FAIRY—AND SPRANG INTO THE STERN-SHEETS OF THE GIG, 
FOLLOWED BY THE RBMAINDER OF MY MEN, WHO SEIZED THE OARS, AND URGED THB SWIFT CRAFT OUT INTO_THE STREAM.”! 


' NT | engaged ‘passage for myself and family in your pretty 
A POISONED DART. bark,” said Mr. Gordon, a hale, hearty old gentleman, as he 


“‘T ue American vessels. They sail faster than thé ships sipped a ‘glass of Madeira in my stateroom aboard the 
of other nations, and their cabin aecommodations are also | Vibilia, which vessel wes then lying along the railway-pier at 
much superior. Those are my principal reasons for having | Sandridge, Hobson’s Bay, loading for Hong Kong. 
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I had been promoted to the command of the Vibilia, on | 
the death of her former captain, who had fallen a victim to | 
an epidemic raging in Melbourne a few weeks previous to | 
the date on which his vessel was advertised to sail, and 
I was not at all sorry that passengers were to accompany | 
me to China, for I was fond of society, especially that of 
ladies. 

The day previous to our departure, Mr. Gordon sent his 
baggage aboard, just prior to our hauling out into the bay, 
and the following forenoon he brought his wife and daughter 
off in the steamer which I had chartered to tow my vessel | 
down to the Heads. 

A fresh and favorable breeze sprang up, however, before 
the Powerful had towed us very far, so we slipped the 
hawser, and were soon bounding past Cape Otway under a 
full press of canvas. 

Mrs. Gordon was a cheerful, nice-looking old lady, and 
her daughter Grace was a bonny, bright-eyed, rosy-cheeked 
darling, who, only just “‘ out of her teens,” possessed accom- | 
plishments that, apart from her beauty, would have been 
quite sufficient to captivate the most cynical member of the 
sterner sex, and which, as might naturally be expected, played 
havoc with my heart. 

But, though I was of a susceptible temperament, and of 


course liable to make an ass of myself, I did not allow my in- | 


fatuation for the fair girl to induce me to be foolish enough 
to even hope to win her ; for I was well aware of the wide gulf 
that separated us—she being lovely, talented, and the only 
child of wealthy parents, while I was a mere mariner, with- 
out attractions, personal or pecuniary. 

Mr. Gordon was a highly intellectual man, and a very 
agreeable companion, when he could keep awake ; but som- 
nolency seemed to be a disease which both himself and wife 


suffered from when at sea, and, whether on or below deck, if | 


either he or his spouse sat down for five minutes, the sixth 
would be sure to find them fast asleep. 

This peculiarity did not annoy me in the least, as it en- 
abled me, unrestrained by the presence of the old folks, to 


enjoy the very delightful society of the gentle Grace, who | 


would beat me ul chess in the cabin, when the weather was 


bad—would pace the deck with me on fine, swiny days, or | 
bright moonlight nights—who occupied nearly all my | 


thoughts, waking or sleeping. 
With the exception of a heavy gale that we encountered 
off the northeast coast of Australia, the weather during our 


passage to Java Head was tolerably fine ; but, after passing | 


through the Straits of Sunda, our vessel was much delayed 
by calms and light, adverse winds. 

At length the Vidilia got well clear of the Gaspar Straits, 
and a fresh stiff breeze soon wafted her past the Natuna 


Islands, which are situated in latitude four degrees, north, | 


and longitude one hundred and eight degrees and thirty 
minutes, east. 


The setting sun was tinging the sea and the sky with his | 
crimson rays, as they faded in the wake of my bonny bark, | 


and Miss Gordon stood beside me on the poop, watching 


them until they were lost to sight in the advancing shade of | 


night. 

““Were you ever shipwrecked, Captain Seymour ?” in- 
quired my fair companion. 

““Never. And I have no particular desire to be, either,” 
[ replied, laughing. 


‘‘T was thinking, the other day, as we sailed along the | 


beautiful Java coast, how pleasant it would be to tear one’s 
self away from all the follies and vanities, the trials and 
troubles of society, and live a peaceful and retired life on 
some bright tropical spot——” 

‘Alone ?” I interrupted. 

“No! The solitariness would mar all other joys ; but 
with only a few chosen friends,” she replied, 


«Oh! for a home in some vast wilderness, 
With one sweet spirit for my minister, 
That I might all forget the human race, 
And, hating no one, love but only her.’ 


It’s not often I quote poetry; but Byron’s verse seems rather 
apropos,” I said, smiling. 

‘‘Have you any ‘sweet spirit’ you would particularly 
choose, captain ?” asked Miss Gordon, with a sweet, silvery 


| laugh. 


I would have given all I possessed to have dared utter the 
sentiments of my heart. On my tongue’s tip there were 


| words that would have revealed my secret ; but I restrained 


them, and, turning abruptly away, spoke to the helmsman in 


| so austere a tone that Grace noticed something was wrong. 


‘‘T hope you are not vexed with me for being so inquisi- 
tive ?” she said. 

I laughed. 

‘*Of course no, Miss Gordon,” I replied. ‘‘ No ‘sweet 
spirit’ is likely to become attached to a rough sailor like 
me.” 

** Why not, indeed ?” 

‘* This will never do,” I thought, so I dived into the cabin 
suddenly, without daring to vouchsafe any answer to her 
question. 

I retired to my berth at eleven o'clock, as was my usual 
custom ; but, about four bells in the middle watch, I was 
aroused by that dreadful cry, never more terrible than when 
heard at sea : 

‘‘Fire! Fire!” 

I sprang upon deck, and found flames issuing from the 
after-hatch ! 

Quickly as possible the pumps were rigged, and every 
effort made to subdue the fierce destroyer ; but our labor 
was futile, and when rosy-fingered Morn tipped with golden 
light the emerald waves, a few charred timbers and two 
| deep-laden boats were all that remained of the pretty 
Vibilia, 

When I found that the fire had gained such headway be- 
fore it was discovered, that all hope of saving the vessel was 
| gone, I had the long-boat lowered, and loaded with pro- 
visions and water. In my gig I caused blankets. a compass, 
my astronomical implements, and a keg of water and a bag 
of biscuits—in case of accident—to be placed. 
| The chief-mate and eight of the crew manned the larger 
| boat, and, in addition to my three passengers and myself, 
the second officer and four sailors formed the complement 
| of my gig. 

The ladies bore up bravely, and Mr. Gordon took trouble 
| so philosophically, that, half an hour after we put off from 
the burning vessel, he was peacefully sleeping. 

It was my intention to steer for the Island of Labuan, a 
British settlement close to the coast of Borneo, which lay 
due east of us, and about 350 miles distant ; for, though 
Singapore was rather nearer, westerly winds were prevailing, 
and I thought we could reach Labuan sooner than the last- 

named port of refuge. 

| For four days and nights everything went as well as we 
| could reasonably expect, and I was beginning to hope that 
our troubles would soon be ended by our reaching Labuan, 
when, on the evening of the fifth day, a fierce squall came 
down upon us; the deep-laden long-boat capsized, when 
some distance from us, and, ere I could tack and render aid, 
all the poor feliows that comprised her crew had sunk 


“Beneath the sapphire pavement 
That roofs the sea-god’s world.” 


This accident cast a very effectual damper on our spirits, 
and, to add to our misfortunes, my chronometer got broken 
during the squall, so I was unable afterward to properly 
compute our longitude. 




















We had a very scant amount of provisions, and only a few 
gallons of water, in the gig, so I determined to land upon the 
first part of the coast of Borneo that we should chance to 
reach. 

When morning dawned on the seventh day subsequent to 
the loss of our vessel, we found ourselves close to a low, 
palm-fringed beach ; but, as breakers appeared in every 
direction along the shore, I did not venture to run the boat 
in, so coasted along until we came to the mouth of a river, 


which I determined to proceed a short distance up, in hopes ! 


of being able to obtain some knowledge of where we were, 
and also to replenish our exhausted stock of provisions, for 1 
was well aware that both flesh and fowl are always to be 
found in the jungles of Borneo. 
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The firearms we had with us consisted of two double- 


barreled fowling- pieces, a breech - loading rifle, and six 
revolvers, and these I caused to be loaded, and kept ready 
to hand, in case of requirement. 

The river was a sluggish stream, about two hundred yards 
wide ; the feathery branches of Nipe-palms overhung its 
banks on either side. and rising here and there above the 


dense undergrowth of the jungle were many kinds of fruit- | 


trees—the durian, sago and banana seeming to flourish with 
their usual fecundity. 

At length we rowed around a bend in the river, and came 
to a small open space in the jungle, where I determined to 
land, for it was most cruelly tantalizing to my wearied crew 
to see clusters of ripe, luscious fruit pendent from the trees, 
and yet be unable to slake the burning thirst that consumed 
them. 

I wished the ladies to remain in the boat for safety ; but 
Miss Gordon pleaded to be allowed to land, and I could not 
refuse her request, though I deemed it imprudent. 

I left the second-mate and two sailors in charge of Mrs. 


Gordon and the gig, and Mr. Gordon, his daughter, und the | 


remainder of us, jumped upon a rock, and were soon regal- 
ing ourselves upon the dainty fruits the fertile soil afforded. 


branches, above us monkeys chattered and grinned in comi- 
cal dismay at the strange ‘‘ white” people who had invaded 
their realms, and occasionally herds of tiny deer (Cervus munt- 
jac) would bound past us—never without leaving some of 
their number a prey to the deadly fowling-pieces we carried. 

We returned with our spoil to the boat, and I intended to 
advance further up the river; but just as I was about to 
assist Miss Gordon into the gig, a shower of arrows came 


‘* Get into the boat, Grace !” I cried. 

Hardly had the words escaped my lips, ere one of the en- 
venomed arrows struck her in the shoulder. 

I caught her in my arms—she was light as a fairy—and 
sprang into the stern-sheets of the gig, tollowed by the re- 
mainder of my men, who seized the oars, and urged the 
swift craft out into the stream, beyond the reach of our 
adversaries. 

‘*Shall I die ?” asked Grace, lifting her holy eyes, and 
smiling through sad tears. 

‘*Not if I can save you, my darling—my love !" I cried, 
heedless at that moment who learned the secret of my 
heart. 

Carefully I withdrew the arrow that had pierce? her 
flesh, quickly I tore open the light dress she wore, and 
placing my lips to the small incision in her ivory shoulder, 
sucked from the wound the subtle upas that, rankling, 
would have wrought her death in a short time. 

‘You are killing yourself to save me, John! You shall 
not do so! Rather I should die than you!” ejaculated 
Grace. 

My Christian name from /er lips! I would have died 
happy, if the poison had had power to slay me; but I spat 
the bitter blood and venom in the stream, and kissed my 
patient’s pallid cheek, which burned in a second with a beau. 
teous blush. 

‘*We shall both live, I trust, my sweet spirit !” I whis- 
pered. 

‘Tn life or death, I shall be happy while you are near me!” 
she murmured, in reply. 

She had not seen her father fall. She was unaware that 
her mother had swooned, until I finished ‘* operating” upon 
her shoulder. 

It was useless, and, indeed, impossible, to conceal what had 
occurred, 

Though the poor girl’s grief was great, she retained suffi- 


| cient control over her feelings to be of service to Mrs. Gor- 
Birds of bright plumage flitted through the network of | 


don; and in a little while mother and child were sobbing 
in each other's arms over the lifeless form of the genial gen- 


tleman who had been slain by a sumpitan. 


hurtling through the leaves right into the midst of us, and a | 
band of Borneans, nearly nude, each with the ghastly head | 
| the current some distance to the south of Labuan. 


of a former foe pensile from his girdle, sprang out of the 
jungle, 

“Quick ! boys, let ’em have it!” I cried, as I rapidly dis- 
charged both barrels of my gun. 

Each savage was armed with his usual weapon—a sumpi- 
tan, which is a reed from seven to eight feet long, with a 
beautifully smooth and straight bore. A 
arrow, nine inches long, scarcely thicker than stout wire, 
pointed with a sharpened fish-bone, poisoned with a black 
substance that exudes from the anchar, or upas-tree, and 


small wooden | 


fitted with a head of pith that exactly fits the bore, is placed | 


in the tube, through which it is blown with great force and 
precision by the keen-sighted Kayans, who are called Nata 
Hutau, or “‘ wood devils,” in common with all other tribes 
that use the dreaded sumpitan. 
* A volley from the revolvers of my men brought several of 
our assailants to the ground; but the remainder sprang 
with agility behind trees, and maintained a perfect hail of 
alrows around us. 

One of these darts pierced Mr. Gordon’s right eye, pene- 


trating to the brain, and he fell a corpse just as he crossed | 
‘ and myself returned in a sailing-vessel to Australia, 


the gunwale of the gig. 


[ did not dare to remain in the river, for fear some of the 
tribe to which our late assailants belonged might follow us 
in prahus, in which case we should have been entirely at 
their mercy. 

Fortunately, most of the fruit we had gathered, and the 
game we had killed, had been placed in the boat before the 
Borneans attacked us ; so I determined to coast along to the 
northeast, as I felt sure that we"must have been carried by 


At a tiny cascade that fell plashing and glittering through 
a riven boulder on the bank of the river, near its embouchure, 
we were able to fill our cask with fresh water, after which we 
hoisted sail, and, wafted by a light southerly wind, soon left 
the inhospitable shores of the Tutong River far in our wake, 
and proceeded merrily on our way. 

Seamen are proverbially superstitious, and my crew mur- 
mured so much about the ill-luck which would surely befall 
us if we kept a corpse on board, that I persuaded Grace and 
her widowed mother to permit us to bury Mr. Gordon. 

We lowered the sail, I repeated such portions of the fu- 
neral service as occurred to my memory, and, silently, sol- 
emnly, and sadly, we launched the unshrouded body of the 
deceased gentleman into the sparkling sea. 

Five days under a scorching sun, five nights beneath the 
shimmering stars, was our frail craft tossed upon the ever 
restless surges; then we arrived in Victoria Harbor, Labuan, 
and our trials were at an end. 

The Borneo Company’s steamer Stirling conveyed us to 
Hong Kong, from which port Mrs. Gordon, her daughter 
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I married my darling in Melbourne about a year subse- 


«qaent to her father’s demise ; but, shortly after the birth of 


our second child, a longing to revisit my native land came 
upon me, and I induced Gracey—my wife—to once more 
brave the perils of the mighty deep. 

My eldest boy is a big fellow now, but I tell you he prizes 
the poisoned dart that I drew from his dear mother’s shoul- 
der on the day I first told her the story of my love. 


FEEDING THE BIRDS AT CHRISTMAS IN NORWAY, 


In this country, where every one can possess a gun and 
every boy turns sportsman, we have almost in many parts 
exterminated the feathered creation. No protecting hand 
is outstretched to save them ; the game laws, increasing in 
stringency, avail little to diminish the slaughter ; and while 
the insects swarm, devouring the land, we have no feathered 
favorites to rout their armies, and render our homes more 
cheerful by song and graceful movement. 

In England the robin is, in a manner, sacred ; in Ger- 
many, the stork. Love for birds is a feeling to be cultiva- 
ted ; if for no other reason, no higher reason, than for the 
very selfish reason that it will pay. 

During the Middle Ages there was a renowned minne- 
singer, or minstrel, in Germany, to whom birds were friends 
and companions. He made them heirs of all his fortune, 
which he left to a monastery with directions to expend the 
income in grain to be thrown out to the birds. As years 
ran on, they seemed to know their granary, and, at the ap- 
pointed days, the old monastery, with every point of the 
Gothic chapel, and the trees around, was vocal with the 
thankful notes of the little choristers. 

In a similar spirit the peasantry in Norway, at Christmas, 
would have all creation join in the general joy, and, most of 
all, the birds. On every house and barn they put up bundles 
of unthreshed grain that the little winged creatures may, 
like man himself, find cause for thankfulness, and show his 
exultation and his joy. 

The idea is as poetic and as beautiful as that of the old 
minnesinger ; and thus the illustration teaches a lesson not 
without its moral. 

As the day opens, the young especially gather to spread 
the table for their feathered friends, and hyirpe, tiur, roy 
skovrype, all and any flock around, conscious, apparently, 
that no deadly missile will mar their enjoyment on the day 
of days. 


THE FLOWER WITHOUT LEAVES OR STEM. 


Tue Rafflesia Arnoldi is wholly a flower, without either 
stem or foliage. As a parasite, it grows on the trunks of 
trees, near to the ground. It was discovered in the year 1818 
by Dr. Arnold, who was walking with Sir Stanford Raffles in 
the Island of Sumatra, A Malay servant came running to 
them, crying : 

“Come with me; come! 
wonderful !” 

The doctor went with the man a short distance into a 
jungle, and there found a gigantic flower attached to the 
lower branches of a bush. In the middle was a nectary, or 
cup, over which many flies were hovering. 
large as to hold twelve pints of liquid. Five large petals 
surrounded the cup. The whole measured three feet across, 
and weighed fifteen pounds. The pistils were nearly as 
large as a cow's horns. The color was a dull red, with yel- 
lowish-white spots raised on its surface; but the scent was 
very offensive, being like putrid beef. 

The natives of Sumatra call it Arubut, or ‘‘the great flower,” 
and ambun-ambun, the ‘‘ wonder-wonder,”’ 


A flower very large, beautiful, 


This was so 


| conceived in the most artistic spirit. 
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HARTLEAP WELL, 


Awona the beautiful poems which Wordsworth has left as 
a legacy to all who love humanity, there are few which 
preach a gentler and deeper sermon than his “ Hartleap 
Well.” It is one that the philanthropic Bergh ought to have 
engraved on some monument, to inculeate humanity to the 
mute creation, as some writer has called the animals. It is 
The opening verses 
are— 
“The knight had ridden down from Wens'ey Moor 
With the slow motion of a Summer's cloud; 
He turned aside toward a vassal’s door, 
And ‘ Bring another horse!’ he cried aloud. 


* ‘Another horse!’ That shout the vassal heard, 
And saddled his best steed, a comely gray: 
Sir Walter mounted him; he was the third 
Which he had mounted on that glorious day.” 


Ye have not space to give the entire poem, which is well 
worthy of acareful study. The story turns upon a knight, 
already introduced to our readers, with a gallant retinue 
hunting to the death a stag. The knight outwearies all his 
companions, and is left alone in pursuit of bis prey. Even 
the dogs are left behind 


“The poor hart toils along the mountain-side; 
I will not stop to tell how far he fled, 
Nor will I mention what death he died; 
But now the knight beholds him lying dead. 
* * * * 
“Upon his side the hart was lying stretched ; 
His nose just touched a spring beneath the hill, 
And with the last deep groan his breath has fetched, 
The waters of the spring a’e trembling still.” 


In commemoration of this victory of human endurance 
over animal speed, the knight said 


“*T'll build a pleasure-house upon this spot, 
And a small arbor made for rural joy; 
‘Twill be the traveler's shed, the pilgrim’s cot, 

A place of love for damsels that are coy. 


“¢«A eunning artist will I have to frame 
A basin for that fountain in the dell; 
And they who do make mention of the same, 
From this day forth, shall eall it Hartleap Well” 


But mark the revenge of Time. The marble font, the 
pleasure-house and bower, have all passed away with the 
cruel blood-hunter, Sir Walter, but the tradition of the 
stag, and the little spring at which it took its last draught, 
remain a perpetual fane oter the scene. 

We must find room for the last verse, since it ineuleates a 
lesson which, if carried out, would change the entire aspect 
of society, and convert what is now a scene of crime and 
violence into a Paradise 


“One lesson, shepherd, let us two divide, 
Taught both by what she shows, and what conceals: 
Never to blend our pleasure, or our pride, 
With sorrow of the meanest thing that feels.” 





THE RAFFLESIA ARNOLDI, A FLOWER WITHOUT LEAVES OR STEM. 
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THE HUNTER’S PRIZE; 


Or, 


Hans 


Von PELETER’S STRATAGEM. 

HE Winter of 1857 was one of the 
most severe ever known in the region 
of the Rocky Mountains—at all events, 
in the vicinity of Fort Laramie and 
the adjacent peaks. The monntain’s 
side glistened with masses of ice hang- 
ing from every branch and twig of the 
huge trees ; the valleys were covered, 
to a depth of many feet, with snow, 
while the completely 
blocked up with immense drifts. For 
nearly two months, even the hardy 
hunter and trapper had not veytured 
far from his own cabin unless driven 
to it. 


passes were 


Game was searce, and the tierce 





animals of the mountains were des- 
perate from want of food. 
The day had been bitterly cold. The wind had been 


blowing from the nor’west, hurling the broken ice across 
Laramie plains with little less force than the soldiers from 
the fort would have hurled their ‘ron hail upon their red 
foes, the savage Sioux. But as night came on, the weather 
Heavy clouds covered the sky, and then 
a kind of sleet and rain set in. The wind still blew a gale, 
and the hail was cutting in the extreme. 

Near the junction of the Platte and Laramie Rivers, stand- 
ing upon the latter stream, and within rifle’s shot of the fort, 
was a little cabin, entirely hemmed in with trees. 


began to change. 


Tn this cabin, and seated by a blazing fire, were three 
little children, their mother and two men, One, not more 
than eighteen years old, wore the dress of the Western 
hunter ; yet his general appearance was not in keeping with 
his costume, and told of city rather than frontier life. 

The second was a jolly-looking personage, weighing not 
less than two hundred and fifty pounds, and was decidedly 
Teutonic in feature. He had been eyeing the young man 
for some time, and then, bursting into a loud langh, he 
said : 

“Yah, Gilpert Von Belter, you ish polt enough, put you 
ish no Ingen fighter.” 

“IT know, uncle,” replied the young man, ‘that I am not 
up to the tricks of the redskins ; but, as you say, I think I 
am bold enough to try my hand with some of them.” 

** An’ get your har raised.” : 

*T confess that would not be very agreeable. But so long 
as I can handle a knife, revolver and rifle very well, I should 
enter a very decided protest to such a proceeding.” 

** But lishten to me. 
nephew, it ish true ; 
you. 

** Why so, uncle ?” 

**Pecause you dropt de Von. You tink it sounts too 
much like de Dytche, and you was ashamdt of vour Fader- 
lant. Vat you drop the Von for ?” 

“T can't tell, uncle. But as I have given up city life, with 
all its luxuries, and come to join you in this outlandish 
country, it ought to be a pretty good proof that a name, no 
matter what it might be, would amount to but very little 
with me.” 

“You ish right, Gilpert. But I tinks you will get sick of 
de backwoods country before you have been here many 
months.” 

**T doubt it.” 

** Vell, we will try a hunt to-day. 

** And now, uncle ?” 


You ish a city bug. You ish my 


but I am half a goot mind to deny 
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But look at dem child- 
Dey and de ole voman is very tear to ole Hans ; and 
le wouldn’t like to hab any harm come to dem.” 

**Do you fear any harm to them ?” 

‘““No. Dey ish too near de fort. De Sioux never come 


1 ” 
here, 





‘** Yaw, we will go now, my poy. 
dren. 


**Then let us go at once.” 

a Very a ot.” 

In half an hour the two men were ready for a start. 
Snow-shoes were hung at their sides, each carried a rifle and 
a knife, while Gilbert had a brace of revolvers. A plentiful 
supply of dried venison had been furnished, a blanket each, 
and then the parties set forth. 

For three hours they trudged along, and then for a fourth 
and fifth. The Dutchman did not show the least sigus of 
fatigue, although Gilbert could scarcely stand. At length, 
turning to Hans, he said : 

‘‘ Hans, how do you expect with my small legs, that I can 
travel with your large ones ?”’ 

‘Don’t expect nothing of the kind. 
give out long afore this.” 

‘* Well, you expected about right. 
intend to stop for the night ?” 

‘Yon see dat cedar yonder ?” 

© You.” 

** Vell, we stops under him.”’ 

‘“That is rather an exposed place, now, it strikes me 
Can we build a fire there ?” 

‘** Ve cannot build a fire no vare, without de Ingens seein’ 
us ; yes, we ken build a fire ; but de Ingens may come upon 
us, an’ lift our har afore we are awake.” 


Expected you'd 


3ut where do you 


‘*Then we must sieep with our eyes and our senses wide 
open. But sleep I am going to have some, and that too, 
very soon. 

** Den ve goes to dat pine thicket, an’ we snooses there, It 
is plain we can’t get any buffalo or deer to-night.” 

‘But we have our smoked meats.” 


“Yaw. And py tam, de Sioux may smoke us pefore tay- 
light. Dey is getting very much ugly of late. But you can 


walk a mile further, can’t you ?” 

‘‘T suppose so. But I thought you were going to stop in 
that thicket.” 

‘“No; Lonly say so to try your spunk. We ish goin’ on 
a little way to de cabin of a frient.” 

A further walk of fifteen minutes brought them in sight 
of a small log hut, and Gilbert saw with pleasure that a fire 
was burning within, for the blue smoke was curling up from 
the chimney. 

On reaching the cabin, Hans rapped loudly at the door ; 
and in answer, a voice from within asked, ‘‘ Who is there ?” 
On the reply, ‘‘ Hans von Belter,” the door flew open with 
hearty greeting. 

‘*Come in; you are welcome. But what brings you so far 
from home, Hans ?” 

‘“‘T wanted to give this young man a touch of a Winter 
hunt. Besides, I heard dat de Sioux up dis way was gettin’ 
troublesome, and I wanted to find out if it was true.”’ 

““There is some truth in the report, or you would not 
have found my door locked. Iam not much afraid of the 
reds; but still I don’t like to have them take me altogether 
by surprise.” 

‘** Have they done any mischief yet ?” asked Gilbert. 

‘Nothing very especial. But sit down and warm and dry 
yourselves,” 


The party had scarcely seated themselves, before there 
was a second application at the door for admission, and to 
the question as to who was there, the voice of a female re- 

plied : 
| ‘For heavens sake, Mr. Morton, open the door—quick !” 

‘Tt is Jane Moss !” exclaimed the hunter, as he sprang to 

















asbraa 
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admit the female, his flushed face and his rapid mevements , 


plainly evincing his excitement. 

And it was not without cause ; for no sooner had the door 
been thrown open than the girl staggered into the cabin, ex- 
claiming as she did so : 

**Close it—quick—quick !” 

It was well that Morton did so, for in an instant after, some 
party outside threw themselves with great violence against 
it, trying to force an entrance. 

A glance was suflicient to reveal the real state of affairs to 
Morton as well as to Hans, although Gilbert did not so 
readily understand. 

Jane Moss, covered with blood, had fallen to the floor in- 
sensible. Gilbert sprang forward and raised her in his arms, 
and then gazed inquiringly at Hans, who answered : 

*‘Ingens, my boy. Put de gal on de bed, an’ get ready to 
fight.” 

Gilbert needed no second bidding, but obeying, seized his 
rifle, and asked : 

‘*Mr. Morton, how thick are the boards of that door ?” 

‘**Too thick to be pierced with a rifle-ball.” 

The reply had scarcely been given before the young man 
fired. The report was followed by a savage yell, and then 
all became silent without. 

**T thought I could reach one of those red rascals. 
rifle is a good one,” exclaimed Gilbert. 

“You did not reach any one,” returned Morton. 

“Didn't I? Then why did that fellow howl in that 
manner ?” 

‘*Simply to lead us to believe that we have one the less to 
deal with. They would like very much to draw us out.” 

As the girl had now recovered, Morton asked : 

‘* What has happened, Jane ?” 

Her sobs choked her utterances ; but at last she gasped 
out : 

‘* Father—mother—all killed.” 

‘*Ts it possible ?” 

‘Yes ; and I only escaped after I could fight no longer.” 

“Ts it the Sioux?” ~ 

** Yes, and led by Red Jacket.” 

“*T feared it would come to this. That greasy dog dared 
to ask for you in marriage, and your father spurned him. I 
anticipated just such a result. But are you sure that all 
your family have been killed ?” 

**T saw them all cut down.” 

‘* How many of the Sioux were there ?” 

“*T saw ten when the attack commenced. 
we killed.” 

“Then we have but five to meet,” exclaimed Gilbert, 
‘*which will be nothing but child’s play, as I can settle that 
many, or even double the number, in as many seconds. Let 
us go out at once and attack them.” 

‘*You know but very little of Indian fighting, Gilbert, or 
you would speak differently. It is very likely we will find 
more than five to encounter.” 

‘* Well, suppose we have twenty. 
every one of which I can make tell. Then you have one 
each, and your knives will finish up the job.” 

‘Exactly, if they would stand still and take our shots 
quietly. But as they will be upon the watch, and shoot us 
down as we pass that door, I think we can hardly act upon 
your suggestion.” 

‘Oh, that’s their game ? 
even with them there.” 

**In what way ?” 

‘*They have been pounding away at this door for admis- 
sion. Open it, and let them come in. We will talk to them 
as they enter.” 

‘Your plan might answer if they would do so; but that 
is not likely, They know that I am not alone, and they 


My 


Five of them 


Of course it is. But we can be 


will not show themselves until they can get a good shot 


| at us.” 


| have fired that shot into the door. 


‘* How do they know that you are not alone ?” 
‘*They know that I am an old hunter, and never would 
None but a greenhorn 


| would have done it.” 


| leaving me behind I must object. 


| into the cabin, Morton and Gilbert pushed forward. 


‘Then what do you purpose doing ?” 

‘*T have provided against just such an emergency as this. 
By lifting a trap in the floor you will see a dark hole be- 
neath. From thence there is a narrow passage-way leading 
to the open air behind a ledge of rocks, about forty feet back 
of the house. While you remain here in conversation with 
Miss Moss, and loud enough to be heard by the Indians if 
any of them are still listening, myself and Hans will pass 
through the passage. Once safely on the outside, we can 
make our calculations, and, no doubt, punish these red devils 
as they deserve.” 

‘*That’s all very nice, Mr. Morton. But when you talk of 
I want to have a hand in 
the fight if there is going to be one.” 

‘Very well; Miss Moss can speak occasionally, loud 
enough to be heard by the savages. That will do just as 
well. So you may both follow me, but first look well to your 
weapons.” 

Everything ready, Morton opened the trap, and descended 


| into the passage-way, followed by Gilbert and Hans. 


They had proceeded but a short distance, when the Dutch- 
man exclaimed : 

**T can go not no furder !” 

‘** What is the reason ?’’ asked Morton. 

‘*De reason ish that de hole ish too little, or else my cor- 
poration ish too big.” 

‘* Well, you had better turn and enter the cabin again.” 

**But I can’t turn. I is smash in here like a wedge.” 

** Well, back out.” 

** Yaw, I neber thought ob that.” 

While Hans was making an effort to work his way back 
They 


| had advanced but a short distance, however, when the 


| euts on his antagonist. 
I have twelve shots, | 


hunter found himself clutched by strong hands, and then 
he felt a sharp instrument strike his shoulder, but without 
inflicting more than a severe gash. 

The savages had discovered his secret passageway, and 
were trying to enter the house from that direction. They 
had met in that gloom, but it would only be man to man, on 
account of the narrowness of the vault. 

Morton caught his unseen,foe in his iron grasp. 

The struggle commenced. It was brief, but fearful. The 
savage began his wild yells, and they were taken up by 
others behind him. There were not less than half a dozen 
voices, probably the entire number of Indians engaged in 
the attack. ; 

The one who had met Morton put forth all his strength, 
and struck wildly with his knife, inflicting several severe 
But the hunter had managed to 
draw his own blade from his belt, and drove it to the hilt 
into the breast of the savage, who fell back with a groan, 
while the hot blood spurted from the wound. 

This first foe disposed of, Morton retreated a few feet, and 
then said to Gilbert : 

‘Give me one of your revolvers.” 

The weapon was passed over, and taking it, the hunter 
fired the entire six barrels into the darkness beyond. 

The reports rang out fearfully, echoed by wild cries, 


| which could not be misinterpreted. The flash of the pow- 


der cast a momentary and uncertain light throughout the 
vault, but it was of sufficient duration to reveal the hideous 
features of the savage foes. 

In a moment more all became silent, and Morton and 


‘ Gilbert returned to the cabin. 
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It now became a question with the friends whether they 
had killed all the savages, or whether some of them were not 
yet alive in the vault. If the latter was the case, they would 
make their way with all possible speed into the open air 
again. This it was desirable to prevent. 

**Do you think they have left a guard at the door of the 
cabin ?” asked Gilbert. 

**T am certain of it,” returned Morton ; ‘‘ but I must ven- 
ture forth for all that. I want to reach the mouth of the 
passageway before any of the red-skins can leave it. This 
will give the decidedly the advantage.” 

“If you go out I will go with you,” said Gilbert. 

“‘T'll tell you what to do,” said Hans. 

“ Well, what shall we do ?” 

“Dey leave 
no more dan 
one guard out- 
side. Now, you 
take some of 
your clodings 
and stuff ‘em 
out to look like 
aman. Den 
throw dem out 
of de door. The 
Ingen he shoots, 
and den we can 
get him, an’ pay 
him up for his 
tricks.” 

Morton soon 
arranged his 
figure, and, 
cautiously ope- 
ning the door, 
he threw it out 
upon the snow. 
Instantly there 
came a savage 
yell, and then a 
dusky form 
leaped upon it. 
A bright blade 
flashed in the 
pale moon-rays, 
and then fell 
on the uncon- 
scious figure. 

In an instant 
the savage dis- 
covered the 
ruse, but it was 
too late, for 
Morton had 
already dashed 
at his enemy, 
driving his own knife into the heart of the red demon. 

A second one had been left on guard, however, and he 
darted to the assistance of his brother, But Gilbert was 
prepared for this, and for the first time he encountered a 
savage. He could not make up his mind to shoot his an- 
tagonist, as the savage approached him simply with a raised 
tomahawk, and to use his revolver appeared too much like 
taking an advantage ; so he drew his own knife, and, placing 
himself in an attitude of defence, he said : 

“Come on, Mr. Ingine, and I'll teach you a lesson you 
won’t forget in a hurry.” 

But the red man was not a foe to be despised. Indeed, 
he appeared to feel a contempt for Gilbert, for he paused 
and burst into a mocking laugh. 
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“Oh ! it is funny, is it ?”” retorted Robert. 
show you just where the joke comes in.” 

As the young man uttered these words, he sprang upon 
the savage ; but the Indian caught him, tore the weapon 
from his hand, and then threw him several feet into the air, 
apparently as if he had been a mere child. 

When Gilbert alighted, he looked up and found the savage 
standing with his arms folded, and the young man fancied 
that he could see a smile of contempt resting upon his face, 
spite of the darkness. He felt mortified himself, and now, 
more than ever, disliked to shoot his foe. 

But he had only an instant for deciding upon his course. 
Morton had dispatched his enemy and had arisen to his feet. 
The savage saw this, and, finding that he had two men to 
contend with, 
is he sprang to- 
wr ward Gilbert 
— é; with his weapon 
raised. Of 
course the 
young man had 
but one chance 
now, and, draw- 
ing his revol- 
ver, he fired. 
The Indian 
uttered a groan, 
and then fell 
forward upon 
his face. He 
struggled for a 
moment, as if 
making an 
effort to reach 
his enemy, but 
then he became 
quiet, while the 
crimson blood 
stained the 
snow around 
him. 

“Quick!” said 
Morton. ‘Let 
us reach the 
entrance to the 
passageway be- 
fore we have 
half a dozen 
more upon us.” 

When Morton 
reached the 
rocks, he found 
that the Indians 
had not yet 
come out. But 
scarcely had the 
two men arrived at the mouth of the passage before a dusky 
head appeared. Gilbert dealt the Indian a heavy blow with 
the barrel of his pistol. The savage uttered a yell, and dis- 
appeared. 

‘*That’s right !” exclaimed Morton. ‘‘ We have got one 
of the red fiends caged alive, at all events; and if matters 
are as represented by Miss Moss, I will teach this fellow a 
lesson before I am through with him. But, in the first 
place, we must secure this end of the passage so that he can- 
not escape. By removing a little more snow, you will see a 
large, flat stone ; it is perched upon rollers, and will be easily 
got into position over the hole. Then it is fastened down 
with chains. I don’t think the red-skins will dig around it 
very easily, for the ground is frozen almost as hard as the 


«Well, I will 
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rock itself. It required considerable effort to get the stone , 
trap into position, but it was done, and finally secured. 

** Now for the house, and see what Hans is doing.” 

The Dutchman was found at his post, holding his rifle in 
readiness for instant use. 

** Have you seen anythiog, Hans ?” asked Morton. 

**Yaw, I see some tings, an’ py tam, I feel some tings, 
too.” 

** What have you felt, Hans ?” 

The Dutchman extended one of his hands, which was 
bleeding, and then pointing to his face, which was cut 
across the cheek, continued : 

**One tam red tivel shoot up at me from de dark.” 

** Did you pay him back again ?” 

**T tink so ; I shoot an’ he makes squeal.” 

‘** Well, we have one, and perhaps two of the rascals alive 
and tightly caged. We will close this end of the vault, and | 
then we will go down to the house of Mr. Moss. If we find 
matters as I fear we shall, we will return and attend to these | 
fiends. Jane, will you go with us, or remain here ?” 

**T will go along ; but I feel as it would almost madden | 
me to look upon the mangled remains of my poor parents 
and little sisters.” 

“They may not have been murdered.” 

**T saw them prostrate and bleeding.” 

“For all that they may yet be alive. It is possible they | 
may have been wounded merely, and that with care they 
may recover.” 





“‘T have no such hope. I had even rather believe the 
worst now, for 1 am sure we will so find it.” 

The tgap was firmly secured, and then the party set out 
for the scene of the slaughter. 

It appeared a little strange that the savages had not fired | 
the building, as they did on most occasions like this. But 
when the cabin was reached, it was found that such an | 
attempt had been made, but the wet logs did not take the 
fire. Had it not been for one thing, it would have been | 
well had not such been the case, for the sight presented was | 
a fearful one. 

A bright fire was still blazing upon the hearth, and threw 
a red glare all around the apartment, rendering everything 
distinct. As Morton entered and glanced quickly around, 
he turned to Miss Moss, and said : 

‘Don’t come in, Jane.” 

But at that instant, the cry of a child fell upon her ears, | 
and springing past her friends, she entered the room. Then 
she called. 

‘* Mattie !—Mattie !” 

A little girl, some three years of age, pale and trembling, 
came tottering forth from concealment from behind an hum- 
ble bed. As she saw her sister she uttered a wild cry and 
sprang into her arms, sobbing and moaning. Poor Jane 
clasped her close to her bosom, and mingled her tears with | 
those of the child. 

Perhaps it was well that tears did bedim her sight, for as 
it was, she nearly fainted, and, staggering, fell into the arms 
of Morton ; and well might she weep, for even the strong | 
men could not keep back their tears. 

Lying upon the bed was the mother, her face ghastly and | 
streaked with cyimson. A gash upon her throat showed 
how she had died. Upon her breast was an infant, dead, 
its head nearly severed from its body. 

Near the bed, and lying upon the floor, was the father, 
lying ina pool of blood. That he had died nobly in defense 
of his loved ones was attested by the fact that in his right 
hand he clutched an axe while his own body was literally 
cut into pieces. 

Morton gazed upon this picture for a moment, and then, 
turning the face of the girl from it, he said : 

““Come, Jane, you can do nothing more here. 


You had 
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better return to my house with your little sister, and when 
we have buried our friends and avenged them as far as pos- 
sible, we will go with you to the fort. It will not be safe for 
you to remain here any longer, for the Sioux are aroused. 
They think the troops from Laramie cannot reach them on 
account of the deep snow; but they will find themselves 
greatly mistaken, I think.” 

The poor girl had dred up her tears, and appeared quite 


calm ; but there was a wildness about her eyes which her 


friends observed, and the question Morton asked plainly 
expressed his fears : 

** Janey, you know me, don’t you ?” 

She looked up into his face, and replied : 

**Oh, yes. You need not fear for my reason ; I am calm, 
because calmness will be required in the action I shall take.” 

** What do you intend doing ?” 

**T wish to see all that is done, and participate in the 
work.” 

‘*As you wish. Our first duty will be to place these mur- 
dered ones in the grave.” 

When the party reached the house of Morton, again, their 
first business was to examine those Indians who had been 
killed outside. Red Jacket was not among their number. 

Then they entered the house, and for some time sat silent. 
At length, Morton asked : 

‘* Well, we may as well commence our work, now, for, 
that over, we must go to the fort. You are all ready ?” 

** Yes ; all.’’ 

*« Jane, you are the judge in this case ; we the execution- 
ers. What manner of death shall be inflicted upon the 
fiends ?” 

‘* The death of all murderers—hang them.” 

**Tt shall be as you say.” 

** How ish we going to get at dem ?” asked Hans. 

‘*There may be some trouble in that ; but we can accom- 
plish it. I have a plan that I think will work.” 

** What is it ?” 

**We will fill the mouth of the vault at the rocks with 
light wood and set it on fire. The smoke must be forced 
through the passage, and they will be compelled to come out 
here, or suffocate.” 

**Den dey vill suffocate, fer dey knows dat dey vill pe kilt 
just as soon as dey come up.” 

‘We will try the experiment, at all events.” 

The matter was tested, but failed to produce any definite 
result. Not even a sound was heard, and the friends began 
to believe that their prisoners had either effected their 


| escape in some manner, or that they had been suffocated, 


and that they were cheated of their full revenge. This was 
suggested, and Hans replied : 

**Notone pit of it. Dem red tivels can’t pe smoke out ; 
dey iss toc used to dat in de wigwams. Just try dem wid 
hot water. Scald ’em.” 

‘*There is some sense in that suggestion,” returned Mor- 
ton. ‘‘The passage declines very much from here to the 
cellar, and if we pour in a quantity of scalding water, it will 
produce some result.” 

Hans was delighted with this idea, and in a short time a 
kettleful of water was boiling over the cabin fire-place. Then 
the experiment was tried, and pailful after pailful was poured 
into the aperture. 

Gilbert remained in the cabin watching the trap, which 
had been thrown open, and it was not long before he saw a 
savage struggling to reach the main room. The young man 


| stepped back until the Indian had gained a footing above, 


and then placing the muzzle of his rifle close to the head of 
the villain, he commanded his immediate surrender. But 


quick as thought the savage dashed the rifle one side, with a 
violent blow of his fist, and sprang for the door. 
Hans happened to be entering the cabin at that moment, 
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and he made an effort to stop the redskin, but was unsuc- 
cessful, for the fiend sprang against the Dutchman, throwing 
him backward upon the snow. Then he sped onward at a 


off at a rapid pace. 


rapid rate, and was soon lost to view, as he disappeared up | 


the ragged side of Laramie Peak. Several shots were fired 
after him, but did not take effect. 

‘That is the principal villain, and he has escaped !” ex- 
claimed Miss Moss, as she saw the flying savage. 

“Ts that Red Jacket ?” asked Gilbert. 

‘* Yes, that is the chief.” 

‘* Well, I will take care that another don't escape.” 

‘*There may be no other alive.” 

‘*You think so? Look there.”’ Gilbert pointed to the 
trap, where were visible two savages, who were trying to gain 
the room. 

By this time Hans had regained his feet, and to seize and 
bind the Indians was no very difficult matter, as they were 
weak from loss of blood. Their condition was enough to 
show the fact that no other living being was in that vault, if 
they were able to work their way out-at all, as the skin was 


literally peeling from the face and hands of these wounded, | 


scalded wretches. 
In a moment after, Morton entered the cabin, and ques- 


tioning the savages, learned that there were three dead in | 


the vault, and that Red Jacket had escaped to his band, 


which had been destroying Ashley’s settlements beyond the 


peak. 

‘* Where were you going from here ?” 

** Down, and burn all the pale-face wigwams between here 
and fort. Kill all pale-faces.”’ 

‘This is just what I have been expecting from the infernal 
Sioux for a long time. And they have taken a time when 
they think it will not be possible for the troops to move. 
But, thank heaven, we have learned their intentions in time 
to warn a portion of the settlers and save them, even if we 
cannot save their homes.” 

‘““Do you think these fellows tell the truth ?” asked 
Gilbert. 

**T have no doubt of it,” 

‘*And that Red Jacket will be back again to-day ?” 

‘*We may expect him at any moment.”’ 

‘‘Then we had better finish up this work at once, and be 


The friends looked well to their weapons, and then started 
And it was as they had anticipated, for 
in @ moment more some fifty of the Sioux appeared in view 
from among the trees, not a mile distant from them. Then 
an exciting chase began. 

The savages came yelling onward like so many human 
fiends. But when they reached the cabin and saw the dead 
bodies of their companions, and those hanging to the trees, 
they became perfectly frantic. They leaped into the air, 
and shrieked and brandished their tomahawks. But they 
halted only a moment, and then began the chase again, 

Meantime the friends had been speeding forward as 
rapidly as it was possible for them todo. But Miss Moss 
could not keep pace with the men, and the party were thus 
delayed. Morton carried Mattie in his arms, and this addi- 
tional weight, together with his own, was too great for the 
crusted snow; and himself, as well as Hans, were constantly 
breaking through, thus still further delaying them. ' 

It became evident that they would soon be overtaken, for 
the savages were gaining rapidly upon them. 

‘*You have twelve shots, Gilbert 2” asked Morton. 

“Thirteen, with revolvers and rifle.” 

**And Hans and myself have two each—seventeen in all.” 

‘* You forget to count mine,” said Miss Moss. 

** Well, that will be eighteen. We must take to the moun- 
tains. If we can get safely under cover, we can fire upon 
the savages as they approach us, and, from the number and 


| rapidity of our shots, they will think we have been joined by 


others, and they will be cautious about approaching us. 


| This will give us time to reload, and it is possible that we 


off. We may meet a much larger number than we would | 


care to contend with. Besides, we don’t want to expose this 
poor girl and the child any further. And we may save other 
valuable lives.” 
“You are right. 
them.” 
Preparations were at once made for the hanging. 
savages looked on with considerable emotion, and finally be- 
gan to beg for their lives. But the executioners gave them 


We have ropes here, and will use 


The | 


no heed, and in ten minutes more the fiends were dangling | 


to a tree in front of the house. 

‘‘Let us now explore the passage, and see if any of the 
savages still remain alive,” said Morton. 

This was done, and only the bodies found. 
moved outside the building, and Morton said : 

‘* This will be a warning to the Sioux. They will find ten 
of their number lifeless. The cost is greater than the advan- 
tage they have gained.” 

‘* Will they not revenge it upon the innocent settlers ?” 

“No doubt they would if they could. But until they can 


They were re- 


be thoroughly subdued, all defenseless parties must seek 


refuge in the fort.” 
Scarcely had these words been uttered, before something 
up the mountain’s side attracted the attention of Morton. 


may successfully contend with the entire number.” 

‘* Yaw,” exclaimed Hans, ‘ we vill go to Rattlesnake Gulch. 
We can do de job up dere.” 

‘* Where is Rattlesnake Gulch ?” asked Morton. 

** Vell, itis a mile up dis peak. Ve can fix de red tivels if 
they follow us there.” 

** Which they certainly will. 

**Dat’s jest vot I ish a doin’. 
minutes.” 

On sped the fnends up the steep sides of Laramie Peak, 
and on came the foe, gaining upon the flying party at every 
step. At length Hans said : 

**You see dat clump of bushes covered mit snow-banks ?”” 

“yea.” 

“Vell, ve gets pehind dat. But you mustn't go straight 
to him, or you'll all tumble down a pig hole, vare you never 
see daylight again. Follow after me, an’ den ye is all safe.” 

Hans made a kind of cirel@, and then took refuge behind 
that which appeared to be a sort of wall, formed of bushes. 

“ Ish you all ready to fire ?” asked the Dutchman. 

** We are all ready.” 

*¢ Vell, vait till de redskins begin to tumble down de hole, 
and den blaze away.” 

‘*What do you mean by falling down a hole ?” 

“You see ina minute. Vait. Now get ready to shoot.” 

The savages had approached within a few feet of the place 
where the frends were lying concealed. They were stire, as 
they supposed, of their victims now, and their howlings of 
exultation were fearful. On they came, led by Red Jacket, 
although there appeared to be a rivalry between them as to 
who should be the first to seize the victims. 

But upon a sudden the snow gave away under the feet of 
the foremost savages, and down they went—down into dark- 


3ut lead on.”’ 


Ve vill be there in a few 


ness, while fearful cries came up from the pit into which 


| they had fallen. 


He gazed eagerly in that direction a few moments, and then | 


said + 


‘“We must be off. If Iam not mistaken there are some | 


savages hurrying toward us.” 


That was Rattlesnake Guleh—a gulf or cavern the depth 
of which is said to be at least eighty or a hundred feet. The 
mouth of the gulch is narrow, and the snow had nearly filled 
the space, but had been settling for some time, and was now 
searcely able to sustain itself. So when the weight was 
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brought upon it, the result was just what Hans had antici- | which all present understood to be that of hunters, was 
pated. The fact that the savages were not familiar with the | heard. 
plac» is accounted for thus: The location is infested with ‘‘ Help is at hand!” shouted Morton, as he leaped up and 
venomous serpents and reptiles, as well as with poisonous | sprang among the Indians. Hans and Gilbert were not 
weeds, and game is never found there. Hence it was seldom | slow in following, and in a moment after, a dozen strong 
visited by them. | white men joined in the battle. It was a brief one, how- 
Some ten of the Sioux were precipitated into this chasm, | ever, for the now thoroughly frightened Sioux broke and 
and the others, just in time to check themselves, started back fled down the mountain’s side like maddened demons. 


in horror. At the same instant the rifles belched forth their ‘* Just in time, wasn’t we 2” asked one of the newcomers. 
streams of death, and then came the rattle of Gilbert’s| ‘‘ Yes,” returned Morton; ‘‘ you were just in time. But 
revolver. At . how did it hap- 
each shota { ‘Wille iar ii Wid z : = pen that you 


savage fell, dead it ~ Ye Sis ‘ i t Ma —— : == arrived so op- 
or wounded, Bae portunely ?” 
until they be- “Oh, the 
came panic- reds haye been 
stricken, and at our settle- 
fell back some ment. We sus- 
distance, with pected they 
the loss of half were coming, 80 
their number. we got the 
This was just women folks 
what the de- and children all 
fenders wished, safe down to the 
fort. We made 
a pretty good 
fight of it, and 
beat the devils 


time to load 
again. Morton 
watched their 


movements for off. Then we 
some time, and thought we'd 
then said : follow after, just 


“They are 
preparing to ad- 


to see what was 
up; and here 
we are. But it 
strikes me you 
have done a 
pretty good job 
here.” 

**And has Red 
Jacket again 
escaped?” asked 
Miss Rose, after 
a careful exami- 
nation of the 
dead. 

**T think he 
must have fallen 
into the gulch, 
for I saw him 
in the advance. 
No ! — Look 
there he is.” 

True. The 
chief had fallen 
in, but had 
caught a sap- 
ling, and was 
still clinging to 
it with despera- 
tion, and hang- 


vance again; 
but they will 
divide into two 
parties, and 
flank us. And 
I think we must 
depend upon 
our rifles now, 
for they will 
not come near 
enough for us 
to use our re- 
volvers, unless 
they discover 
our numbers.” 

The savages 
divided, and 
began to move 
around cau- 
tiously. In a 
short time they 
had reached a 
position where 
they could see 
just how many 
they had to 
contend with. 





THE YOUNG CHEVALIER BAYARD.—SEE PAGE 670. 


They consulted ing over the 
together for a moment, and then with furious yells, made a | chasm. He was glaring upon his foes like a wild beast at bay. 
charge. | Jane instantly sprang forward, and seizing a tomahawk, 


The friends held their fire until the Sioux were within a | rushed to the spot where the savage was hanging, and raised 
few yards of them, and then opened. The effect was terri- | the weapon. But she paused, trembled, and turned away, 
ble, and the Indians paused, evidently as much from aston- exclaiming : 


ishment as fright. ‘*T thought I could ; but I cannot.” 

But they rallied again, and leaped forward to the attack. ‘*Give me the hatchet,” said Morton, as he took the 
Scarce had the echo of the first volley died away when | weapon from her hand, and passed her away from the spot. 
another was heard a short distance away, and a shout, | The savage uttered a low moan ; but it was too late. The 
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ON THE WAY tv CHURCH.— SEE NEXT PAGE. 


twig was severed at a blow, and the body of led Jacket | mined to subdue the Sioux and to avenge their homes. 
went whirling down into the darkness below. They were joined by a body of troops from Fert Laramie, 
The settlers became thoroughly aroused ; and from the | and as Red Jacket was mot with them, they were easily 


distance of fifty miles they gathered to one point, deter- | subdued, and for seme time after remained peaceable. 
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A year had elapsed. 
her murdered friends ; but she found consolation in the love 


of Morton, whom she had consented to marry. They were | 


to reside near the house of Hans. Gilbert has had many a 
hunt; but none half so exciting as his first. 


THE YOUNG CHEVALIER BAYARD, 

Few names in historical chivalry sound sweeter than that 
of the young Chevalier Bayard, who has earned by his gal- 
lantry and virtues the title of the Knight sans pewr et sans 
reproche. His exact name was Pierre du Terrail Bayard, 
and he was born in the Chateau de Bayard, near Grenoble, of 
a noble Dauphiny family, in 1475, and died April 30, 1524. 
At the age of thirteen he became one of the pages of the 
Duke of Savoy, who at that time was an ally of France, 
whose king, Charles VIIL., attached the gallant youth to 
his service. After a glorious career, to speak as a warrior, 
he was killed at Sesia, fighting against the Spaniards. 

The picture we give on page 668 represents him as a 


youth leaving his father’s castle to commence the exciting | 
Three years after the death of the heroic | 


career of arms. 
Bayard, one of the old writers published a work entitled, 
**The Chronicle of Bayard,” in which is related at consider- 
able length the parting of the young knight from his pater- 
nal home. It describes with amusing quaintness the ban- 
quet given by the old knight in his baronial hall, where he 
has summoned around him his chief relations and retainers, 
to debate upon the choice of a leader for the youngest of 
his sons, the one who has chosen the profession of arms. 
One recommends the King of France, but the Bishop of 
Grenoble, uncle to Pierre Bayard, so strongly advocate’ the 
claims of Duke Charles of Savoy, that the old chevalier 
consents, and the bishop escorts his nephew the next morn- 
ing to his new destination. The old chronicler’s recital of 
his parting with his mother is very touching. Her handing 
him a little silken purse, knitted with her own pious hands, 
containing six crowns in gold gnd one in change, is full of 
natural pathos. Altogether, the picture of medieval life is 
vivid, and brings us face to face with the age of chivalry. 


THE ROMAN PONTIFFS, 


Tue whole number of Popes from St. Peter to Pius IX., 


is 257. 


other parts of Italy, 15 Frenchmen, 9 Greeks, 7 Germans, 5 
Asiaties, 3 Africans, 3 Spaniards, 2 Dalmatians, 1 Hebrew, 1 
Thracian, 1 Dutchman, 1 Portuguese, 1 Candiot, and 1 Eng: 
lishman. The name most commonly borne has been John ; 
the 23d and last was a Neapolitan, raised to the chair in 
1410. 
less than one year, and 11 more than twenty years. Only 5 
have occupied the Pontifical Chair over twenty-three years. 
These are St. Peter, who was Supreme Pastor twenty-five 
years, two months, seven days; Sylvester I., twenty-three 


years, ten months, twenty-seven days; Adrian L, twenty- | ©, ; 
: - | his absence it was taken by stratagem. 


three years and ten months; Pius IX., who celebrated his 
thirtieth year in the Pontifical Chair, June 16th, 1876. 


ON THE WAY TO CHURCH. 
Tus picture will recall the passage in ‘‘ Hamlet,” 


“He slew the sledded Polacks on the ice.” 


Northern parts, a favorite road, Nature here presenting the 
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Jane Moss had not ceased to mourn , 


Of these, 82 are venerated as saints, 33 having been | 
martyred ; 104 having been Romans, and 103 natives of |. . 5" ‘ 
| tainted with the cruelty too familiar to his countrymen at 


Nine Pontiffs have reigned less than one month, 30 |": ‘ ; : 
| his bravery and his bloody vengeance on his antagonists, the 





This style of sled adopted in Upper Bavaria may give a 
hint. There is something so attractive in this method of 
propelling a fair friend to the church, if not to the altar, that 
it may come into vogue among us. It has the advantage of 
excluding officious company, and of leaving behind any un- 
welcome intruders. The young lady evidently enjoys it, 
and is at the same time certainly contributing to the museu- 
lar development and health of her cavalier, or, perhaps, at- 
tendant. 

The man stands on the back ef the sled, using two iron- 
shod and pointed staves in his hands, as a means of propul- 
sion, plying them alternately with such skill as to drive the 
| stout sled skimming over the frozen surface. 

The young man in our illustration is displaying his skill 

to such an extent as to elicit a hearty cheer from perhaps a 
rival, who has stopped for a moment on his own celibate 
sled, to admire the young lady in her flying passage to 
church. 

The population of Bavaria is chietly Catholic, as the illus- 
| tration here indicates, and they are evidently on their way 
to Mass, to some old shrine honored for ages, dark with the 
incense of years, and all the more hallowed to the minds of 
the votaries. 


COLKITTOCH, 

Tue name of Colkittoch often occurs in the history of the 
great rebellion in the reign of Charles I. By some hetis 
denominated Macdonald of Colkittoch, by others Colkittoch, 
and by many he is confounded with his son. His name was 
Coll, or Colle, Macdonald ; he was anative of Ireland. His 
father was Archibald Macdonell, who was an illegitimate son 
of the Earl of Antrim. With the aid of his partisans, Coll 
took violent possession of the island of Colonsay, one of the 
Hebrides, having driven away the Macfees, who had held it 
for many centuries. Coll was denominated Kittoch, or, 
more correctly, Ciotach, from his being left-handed. Coll 
| had distinguished himself in the unhappy disturbances in 
Ireland ; and when Lord Antrim sent troops to Scotland as 
| auxiliaries in the royal cause, he served as an officer under 
| his own son, Allister, or Alexander, who had the chief com- 
mand of the corps. The father and son were well qualified 
for this service, both of them being well known in the High- 
lands, and connected by blood or marriage with some of the 
best families in that country. 

Coll was noted for his strength and prowess, though 


that time. He fought in all the battles in which the Irish 


auxiliaries were engaged under Montrose ; he’ was also con- 


| private revenge was unfortunately added to the horrors of 


war. Many of the lyric compositions of those days extol 


cerned in their plundering expeditions in Argyleshire, where 
| 
} 
| Campbells, though it seems he was on very friendly terms 


with some of that name. 

Coll had possession of the Castle of Duntroon, and having 
placed a garrison in it, he went to another quarter ; but in 
He was ignorant of 
this misfortune, and on his return he steered his boat direct 
for the castle. His own piper was then ‘a prisoner there ; 
and knowing his master’s boat, to warn him of his danger, 
he played a tune which he composed for the purpose ; and 
so accurately did the sound correspond with the meaning, 





| that Coll understood the intention, and avoided the castle. 


After the defeat of Montrose at Philiphaugh, and the re- 


| treat of his son Alexander to Ireland, Coll was left in com- 
The frozen surface of lake and river has always been, in | 


mand of the Castle of Dunaovaig, the ancient seat of the 
Macdonalds of Islay. The garrison consisted of 150 men ; 


surface that engineers seek for roads of man’s construction. | but the pipes which conveyed the water being cut by the 




















enemy, on the assurance of Sir David Leslie, who commanded 
the Parliamentary forces, Coll was induced to go out of the 
castle, to hold parley with his old friend Campbell of Dun- 


staffnage. Leslie basely broke his word, and made Coll 
prisoner. The Marquis of Argyle was present on this occa- 


sion, and was blamed for this. After the Restoration, when 
Argyle was brought to trial, he was accused of the heinous | 
crime of having ordered this garrison to be put on a rock, 
surrounded by the sea, to perish without food or water. He 
denied all knowledge of any such thing; and the proof on 
this point does not appear satisfactory, nor could we find 
any tradition in that country of such an atrocious action. 
Coll was committed to the custody of the captain of Dun- 
staffnage, in whose castle he was confined, and the tower 
where he lay is still named after him. That gentleman 
being no doubt sensible of the dishonorable treatment. his 
prisoner had received, gave him every possible indulgence. 
He permitted Coll to walk about the place, but he had cause 
to repent his lenity. The Marquis of Argyle charged him 
with misconduct ; and dreading the well-known severity of 
his chief, Dunstaffnage denied it. Argyle swore that if Coll 
should be found at large, the captain would be severely pun- 
ished, and a messenger was dispatched to ascertain the fact. 
Dunstaffnage being at Inverary at the time, ordered his fos- 
ter-brother to set off with all speed, and outrun the other, | 
which he did ; and on coming in sight of the castle, he cried 
out, Coll in irons! / 


Coll in irons! Coll was occupied in su- 
perintending the shearing of corn at the time, and was the 
first who heard the cries. Conjecturing what the cause 
might be, he instantly retired to his dungeon, and with his 
own hands put on the irons. He was soon after this brought 
to trial before the Sheriff of Argyle, in the castle where he 
was confined. Maclean of Ardgour, who originally had been 
on the royal side, was on the jury ; and wishing to display | 
his zeal for the republican cause, which, with many others, | 
he then espoused, asked Coll if he had been present at the 

battle of Inverlochy ; the prisoner boldly replied, ‘* By my | 
baptism ! I was so, Carle, and did more service there than 
thyself!” He was condemned to die, and was executed, by 
hanging from the mast of. his own boat, laid across the cleft 
of a rock. He suffered death without dismay, requesting 
that his body might be laid so near that of his friend, the 
captain of Dunstaffnage, that they might exchange snuff- | 


boxes in their graves ; and this request was complied with. | 
The fate of Colkittoch was amply avenged : at the Restora- 
tion, his death and sufferings formed some of the most seri- 
ous and fatal charges against the Marquis of Argyle. 

Coll’s execution took place in 1647. 


A FRENCH MUSSEL-PARM, 


THe mussel is not popular in England as an article of 
food, but there is a great demand for it as bait, and the fish- | 
ermen along her coasts experience no little trouble in collect- | 
ing a sufficient quantity for their ever-increasing wants. | 
Hence it is that public attention has lately been directed to | 
the desirability of establishing mussel-farms. 

Under these circumstances, little apology is needed for 
giving the following abridged account, from the third edition 
of Mr. Bertram’s ‘‘ Harvest of the Sea,” of the mussel-farm 
at Aiguillon, on the west coast of France, how it came to be 
established, how it is worked, and what amount of profit it 
yields annually. 

Aiguillon is a little out-of-the-way place hard by the port 
of Esnandes, which in its turn is about seven kilométres from | 
La Rochelle, and not far distant, therefore, from the Ile de 
Ré, so famous for its oyster-grounds. 

It happened, as far back as 1235 a. p., that an Irish vessel 
laden with sheep was wrecked in the bay, and all the crew ! 
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This Walton was a 
man of some ingenuity ; and no sooner did he find himself 
safe and sound than he turned himself about to provide a 
regular supply of food, so that he might not prove a burden 
to the kind fisher-folk to whom he was indebted for his 
safety, and who were themselves almost destitute. But no 
matter in what direction he looked, he could see nothing but 
an expanse of liquid mud, which it was well-nigh impossible 
to traverse, at least on foot. Accordingly, he set about con- 
structing a sort of canoe, still in use at the present day, and 
valled a pirogue. In this he managed to explore the coast ; 


| and soon found that large numbers of land and sea birds 


were in the habit of settling on the water and in the mud, 
for the purpose of -ollecting food. Walton therefore made 
himself a number of long, stout stakes. These he fixed in 
the mud, and attached to them a kind of purse-net ; the re- 
sult being the capture every night of a large number of 
aquatic birds. It was not very long before he found the 
posts to which he had affixed his nets covered with the 
spawn of the edible mussel. These grew rapidly, and when 


| mature, were found to have a much finer flavor than the 


mud-grown molluses whence the spawn had floated. 

Walton at once saw how he could not only multiply his 
food supplies, but likewise create a lasting industry for the 
benefit of the folk among whom he had been thrown. So 
he went on multiplying the stakes, and found there was com- 
paratively no end to the produce. 

‘In ten years after the shipwreck,” says Mr. Bertram, 
‘the bay was covered with an appropriate and suecessful 
mussel-collecting apparatus, out of which has grown the pres- 
ent extensive commerce.” 

The work of cultivation is carried on very systematically, 
the same method prevailing now as in the days of Walton. 
One singular feature in connection with it is the mode of 


progression over the mud-banks, the mud being very soft 


and smooth, and without any sun-baked furrows to interrupt 
the progress of the canoes. 

The propulsion of the vessels is after a very primitive 
fashion. The man kneels in the little boat with one leg, 
while the other, incased in a huge boot, is planted deep in 
the mud. A lift of the vessel with both hands, and a simul- 
taneous shove with the mud-imbedded leg, ‘‘and lo! a pro- 


| gress of many inches is achieved.” This frequently repeated 


soon carries the industrious laborer from one field to an- 


| other. 


When a new (rousseau has to be provided for the bouchots 
(as we shall presently explain), or a stranger has to be taken 
over the fields, two men load a canoe and work it out be- 
tween them. Sometimes tlifee canoes are lashed together, 
when the boucholier in No. 1 propels with his left leg, and he 
in No. 3 with his right, by which means they get along in a 
tolerably straight line and with considerable speed. 

Besides the stout stakes to which he originally affixed his 
nets, Walton planted others ‘‘in long rows in front of the 
double V, with their apex open to the sea, the sides being 
interlaced with branches of trees, to which the mussels, by 
means of their byssus (beard) affixed themselves with great 
aptitude.” 
are ‘‘so arranged one with another as to serve as traps” for 
the fish that frequent the coast ; so that the fishermen have 
a chance of catching some fish, while they are always cer- 
tain of securing a canoeful of mussels. To this end the 


These form the bowchots above mentioned, and 


| men in search of fish set out for the bowchots a little while 


before the tide recedes, and affixing small nets to the various 
openings, are sure to intercept any fish that may have come 
in to feed with the previous tide. 

The farm covers eight kilométres, being laid ont in four 


| fields or divisions, each of which has its peculiar name and 
| use. 


The number of bouchots is stated to be at least five 
hundred, each representing a length of four hundred and 
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A FRENCH MUSSEL FARM.— SEE PAGE 671. 


merged. Care is, of course, taken 
to keep the mussels as much as 
possible from being deteriorated 
by any mud deposits, and for this 
purpose a good flow of water is 
provided for between the base of 
the bouchots and the sea-surface. 
But, in spite of all precautions, 
many bunches are affected, and this 
greatly distresses the bowcholiers, 
who think more of quality than of 
quantity. They bear in mind the 
first experience of Walton, who was 
induced to turn mussel-farmer by 
the superior flavor of the mussels 
which grew on his stakes high 
above the mud. When a year’s 
farming has been completed, the 
mussels are ready for the market ; 
and by the care of the farmer, 


fifty métres, and the whole forming a wall of strong basket- 
work, equal in length to two hundred and twenty-five thou- 
sand métres (a little over two hundred and forty-six thousand 


| they are in season the whole year through, though they are 
| best for food in the Autumnal months, when Mr. Bertram 
| describes them as being deliciously fat and savory. In April 


yards), and rising six feet above the mud. 

Great pains are taken to keep the bonchots in order, the | 
work of repair being constant. Along the cliff-wall which | carefully separated and freed from all kinds of dirt, then 
protects the bay are kept the strong wooden stakes, twelve | packed in hampers and bags, and sent away on the backs of 


feet in length, and of considerable girth, which form the 
trousseau, as it is called, of the bouchots. 
feet in the mud, the upper part being furnished with a num- 


These are sunk six | 


| 


| 
| 
! 


ber of strong, supple branches, twisted into the form of | 


basket-work, on which are grown the annual crop of mus- 
sels. The bouchols have different names according to their 
different uses and positions. Those farthest away in the 
water, and rarely, therefore, uncovered by it, are called 
bouchots du These consist of large, strong, single 
stakes, planted close to each other—three to the métre— 
and serve as spat collectors, the spat being locally called 
naissain, so that there may be always a store of infant mus- 


bas. 


| in the service. 


sels ready for any of the stakes which may accidentally be- | 


come vacant. 
bouchots du bas. 


The spat voluntarily fixes itself to these 

About February or March they attain the 
size of a grain of flax-seed ; in May they are about as big as 
a lentil ; and in about two months more they are as large as 
a haricot bean, and are then called renourelain. This is the 
time for planting to begin, the process being very simple. 
When seedlings are required for the more inland bouchots, 
the men proceed, at the lowest stage of the tide, to the spat- 
collecting stakes, and, with the aid of long poles having 
blunt hooks at the end, scrape off as many basketfuls as 
are required. _They then paddle to the inland stakes and 
commence the first stage or work by planting, known as 
la batisse. A good handful of the young mussels is skillfully 
tied up by one of the mussel-men (bovcholier) in a bag of 
netting or canvas, and cunningly made fast to the interstices 
of the basket-work, leaving ample room between each group 
or bag. They soon attach themselves by the byssus, and as 
the nets or bags soon rot away by the action of the water, 
are left hanging in clusters on the bowchots, where they 
increase in size so rapidly as speedily to require thinning 
out and transplanting, by a repetition of the same process, 
to stakes still nearer the shore. This twofold process of 
planting and transplanting is observed in order that the 
mussels may be as much as possible covered with the salt 
water, as they then fatten better. 

It will easily be imagined that all this work of repairing 
the bouchols and planting and transplanting is going on in- 
cessantly, even at night-time, when the tide is suitable. 
Some portions of the farm are always under water, and those 
mussels are the best in quality which are the longest sub- 


they become milky and less palatable. 
If the mussels are to be sent any distance, they are first 


horses and in carts, there being no less than 140 horses and 
100 carts employed in the business. The mussels thus sent 


| away are distributed within a radius of about 100 miles of 


Esnandes, more than 30,000 journeys per annum being made 
Those retained for local consumption are 
kept in pits dug at the bottom of the cliffs and within the 
inclosure where the men keep the trousseau of the bouchols. 
In addition are some 40 or 50 barks, making about 750 
voyages in the year, which convey the mussels to still greater 
distances. 

As to the question, ‘‘Does the mussel-farm pay ?” Mr. 
Bertram furnishes the following statistics: Every bowchot 
will yield a load of mussels for each métre of its length; a 
load is worth six frances, and the whole farm at Esnandes ‘‘ is 
said to yield an annual revenue of about 1,250,000 francs, 
or, to speak roundly, upwards of $250,000 per annum. 
When,” adds the writer, ‘‘it is taken into account that this: 


large sum of money is, as nearly as possible, a gift from na- 


} 
| 
} 


| 
' 





ture to the inhabitants, as there is no rent to pay for the 
farm, no seed—as is the case at the oyster-farms—to provide., 
no manure to buy, only the labor necessary for cultivation 
to be given, fishermen will easily comprehend the advan- 
tages to be derived from mussel-farming.”’ 

And when, as Mr. Bertram tells us, a single little fishing 
village in Scotland requires, for its share only, for the bait- 
ing of the deep-sea lines in the cod and haddock fisheries., 
close on (five 
million toussels, 
it is time, we 
think, British 
fisher - folk fol- 
lowed the ex- 
ample of their 
brethren at Es- 
nandes, and set 
to work culti- 
vating mussel- 
farms, if not for 
purposes of 
food, at least to 
obtain excellent 
and _ cheaply- 
acquired bait. 





MUSSEL-NETS. 
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OLIVER CROMWELL.— 


CROMWELL AND HIS CONTEMPORARIES, 


Tne aspect of Europe in the middle of the seventeenth 
century must have suggested utter despair to the timid lover 
of freedom—to the pale doubter in the progress of humanity. 
Despotism, enthroned on the ruins of the feudal system, 
and surrounded by disciplined armies dependent on the sole 
will of the monarch, had extinguished or enslaved all the in- 
dependent jurisdictions of the continent. The Parliaments of 
Paris, which the war of the Fronde vainly strove to maintain 
in virility and power, were virtually subjugated ; and in that 


Vol. IL, No. 6—43, 


FROM THE PORTRAIT BY CUYP. 


country a government of autocratic will was, by the genius 
of Richelieu, rapidly consolidated, and covered by the gis 
of success and victory. 

The Councils of Castile and Arragon had long since dis- 
appeared ; and many years previously Cardinal Ximenes told 
the deputies of Castile—pointing from a window to the 
armed battalions of Charles V.—that it was by virtue of 
those men the King of Arragon commanded in Castile. 
The United Provinces was a republic but in name and form, 
so that the faintly acknowledged liberties of these countries 
were the sole rights remaining to the human race. 
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Happily for Europe, for the world, the English and Scotch , 


peoples were faithful to their great trust, and neither kingly 
nor sacerdotal force or fraud was found able to bend them 
to the yoke imposed upon the nations of the continent. To 
the Puritans and Covenanters of that period England owes 
the freedom which sie now enjoys. The Parliamentary 
leaders—and there can be no higher praise—were equal to 
the high mission imposed by the time ; and no unprejudiced 
man, versed in their histories, can refuse acquiescence in the 
testimony borne to their merits by Bishop Warburton, “that 
the interests of liberty were conducted and supported by a 
set of the greatest geniuses for government that the world 
ever saw embarked together in a common cause.” 

The wars for the retention of France, the conflicts of the 
White and Red Roses, the troubles, confiscations, persecu- 
tions, strife, and discontent occasioned by the change of re- 
ligion, and the alternate triumphs of Catholic and Protest- 
ant, thrust for a time all constitutional theories and maxims 
out of sight. They seemed lost amid the tumultuous hurly- 
burly of polemical warfare and sanguinary reaction ; but 








shrewd observer, warned Buckingham—Steenie, as he called 
him—of the dangerous nature of the weapon the Commons 
were wielding with such decisive effect. 

‘** By God, Steenie !” exclaimed the king, ‘‘ you are a fool, 


| and will shortly repent this folly; and will find that in this 


} 


fit of popularity you are making a rod with which your own 
breech will be scourged. You will live to have your belly- 
ful of Parliamentary impeachments.”’ 

James, in this instance at least, was a true prophet ; but 
he did not live to witness the fulfillment of his prediction, 
having died ‘‘ mysteriously,” as was said, on the Ist of June, 
1824—not, however, till some time after he had with his own 
hand torn out of the journal-book of the House of Com- 
mons ‘‘an insolent remonstrance” of that body, and had 


| sent Pym, Sir Edward Coke, and several other members to 


they were rock-based, and again raised their sun-lit pinnacles | 


above the deep as the fury of the social storm subsided. 

The long and wary reign of Elizabeth closed amidst the 
rising murmurs of the people against the despotic authority 
which, taking advantage of the troubles of the time, had 
dared to tax the people by means of patents for monopolies, 
without leave of Parliament. 
House on the 26th of November, 1601, was alarmed at the 
expression of the growing discontent, and warned the Com- 
mons that a dangerous spirit was abroad. His royal mis- 
tress would withdraw those patents, since they had proved 
hateful to the people. ‘But, gentlemen,” continued the 
minister, ‘‘ remember that whatsoever is subject to public ex- 
pectation cannot be good while the Parliament matters are 
ordinary talk in the streets. I have heard myself, being in 
my coach, these words spoken aloud, ‘God prosper those 
that further the overthrow of these monopolies! God send 
the prerogative touch not our liberties !’ 
persons would be glad that all sovereignty were converted 
into popularity, we being here but the popular mouth, and 
our liberty but the liberty of the subject.” 

Elizabeth soon afterward died, and James I. ascended the 
throne, his head full of notions of divine right, and confi- 
dent that the devices of king-craft, on which he plumed 
himself, would enable him to successfully govern the most 
restive and stubborn nation in the world ; a perilous experi- 
ment at all times, but especially so now, when the printing- 
press had become a power, and men were reading their 
Bibles after their own interpretation, by the light of the fires 
of Smithfield, and garnering up thoughts and aspirations— 
debased, it is true, but at the same time hardened, strength- 
ened, by alloy of bigotry—which were anything but favor- 
able to domination of any kind over the wills and consci- 
ences of men. 

The Parliaments which the necessities of James obliged 
him to have recourse to were much more lavish of advice 
and remonstrance than of money; a mode of help which 
terribly exasperated the upon the whole good-natured, well- 
meaning king. It was in this reign that the Commons again 


Cecil, going down to the | 


I think those | 


prison, avowedly for their speeches and doings in Par- 
liament. 

Such was the state of affairs when Charles IL, at the age 
of twenty-five, ascended the throne, his head as full as that 
of his father—more so, perhaps—of notions of a king's 
divine, indefeasible right to absolute sovereignty. He was, 
no doubt, willing enough to govern with a Parliament, pro- 
vided the Parliament willed what he willed, but otherwise 
quite resolved to rule by ‘‘ other counsels.” 

The nation was in an ill-humor for such assumptions ; and 
it was evident from the first, to all calmly-reasoning men, 
that there was nothing for it but to frankly and sincerely 
accept the situation as it presented itself, and submit to con- 
duct the affairs of the kingdom in accordance with the views 
of the Commons’ House, now grown too powerful to be 
permanently controlled, much less ignored, by the sovereign. 
The new king thought otherwise ; and when his first Parlia- 
ment, which met in 1825, after granting the usual subsidy, 
showed a disposition to inquire into ‘‘ grievances,” especi- 
cially that ‘‘ grievance of grievances,” the Duke of Bucking- 
ham, whose insolence and power and manifold vorruptions 
had not only disgusted the nation with the favorite, but par- 
tially alienated its affections from the crown, Charles, under 
the pretense of the plague, then raging, hastily dissolved it. 
In 1626 a new Parliament, ‘‘a great, warm, ruffling Parl’: 
ment,” as Whitelock calls it, was summoned to Westminster 
to aid the king with counsel and money. The former part 


| of their duty they set about with alacrity; a ‘‘ committee of 


| the Duke of Buckingham. 


drew forth their ancient but long-disused weapon of im- | 


peachment. The first person that sank before it was the 
Lord Chancellor Verulam (Bacon), accused of receiving 
bribes from the suitors in his Court, and prosecuted to con- 
viction. The Lord Treasurer, Cranford, Earl of Middlesex, 
was next impeached of both oppression and corruption. and 
convicted. 

The Duke of Buckingham—the favorite of the king and of 
Prince Charles—a weak, haughty man, in a fit of popular 
caprice, coincided with and supported the Commons in their 
attacks upon the great officers of state. 


grievances’ was appointed, and an unmistakable determina- 
tion shown to put an end to the government of favoritism 
and corruption which marked the commercement of the 
young king’s reign. 

‘Are not honors,” exclaimed Sir John Eliot, of famous 
memory, ‘sold and made despicable? Are not judicial 
places sold, and do they not sell justice again ?” 

The king’s rage was excessive. ‘I must let you know,” 
said his majesty, ‘that I will not allow any of my servants 
to be questioned amongst you, much less such as are of emi- 
nent place and near my person. I see you especially aim at 
I would have you hasten my 
supply, or else it will be worse for yourselves !” 

Brave words these, but utterly thrown away on the stub- 
born Commons. The preparations to impeach the Duke of 
Buckingham, ‘‘the souree from which all this bitterness 
flows” went on as vigorously as ever. Amongst his other 
crimes, Buckingham was indirectly accused of assassinating 
the late king, by administering to him ‘‘a plaster anda 
posset-drink ” without the knowledge or authority of the 
royal physicians. 

In a transport of fury, the king arrested Sir John Eliot 
and Sir Dudley Digges, and committed them to the Tower. 
This manifest breach of ‘“ privilege” the monarch had 


speedily reason to regret. The Commons not only declared 


| their approval of all the imprisoned members had suid, but 
refused to proceed without them. After eight days’ confine- 


James, who was a ' 
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ment, they were released, and the accusation against Buck- 
ingham was pressed as earnestly as before. All efforts to 
subdue the spirit, or mollify the resentment, of the Com- 
mons having failed, the Parliament was dissolved, the king 
determining thenceforth to be governed by the ‘‘ new coun- 
sels,” of which he had previously forewarned the opposers 
of his will. 

The new counsels, it soon appeared, were simply counsels 
to mulct and oppress the people, under form and color of 
law, and by the naked exercise of the prerogative. Forced 
loans, as they were mockingly termed, were demanded, 
chiefly of gentlemen obnoxious to the court party, under 
threat of imprisonment. Commissions were appointed, armed 
with the most inquisitorial powers for extracting ‘‘ Benevo- 
lences” from reluctant subjects. In the words of the royal 
warrant, ‘‘ They were to treat apart with every one of those 
who were to lend, or should make delay or excuses, and per- 
sist in their obstinacy ; that they examine such persons on 
their oath, whether they had been dealt with to deny, to 
refuse, or to delay to lend, or make an excuse for not lend- 
ing !” 

Charles, moreover, in order to give his new counsels a fair 


chance of success, in imitation of the practice of Elizabeth, | 


‘*tuned” his pulpits, as it was popularly termed, and rev- 
erend doctors were found to preach illimitable obedience to 
the king, under pain of illimitable damnation. ‘Those of the 
dlergy that refused to lend themselves to so impious a device 
were persecuted without mercy, at the suggestion of William 
Laud, then bishop of Bath and Wells, who had drawn up the 
instructions for the clergy, and who, not very long after- 
ward, for that esssential service, was made Archbishop of 
Canterbury. 

Beside the loans, tonnage and poundage, or import and 
export duties, unvoted by Parliament, were forcibly levied. 
The city of London was peremptorily commanded to furnish 
the king’s majesty with £120,000; the outports were com- 
pelled to equip a number of war-vessels, under pretense of 
danger of invasion ; and the lords-lieutenant of the counties 
were ordered to impress and train men to arms to put down 
civil tumult. . 

These lawless proceedings, instead of intimidating, served 
but to inflame and exasperate the public mind. Mr. John 
Hampden, of Buckinghamshire, refused to subscribe to the 
king’s loan, so did Sir Thomas Wentworth, John Pym, Sir 
John Eliot, and more than a hundred other of the principal 
gentry of the kingdom. They were all thrown into prison 
for their refusal. Hampden was first confined in the Gate- 
House, London, and afterward imprisoned in Hampshire. 
Wentworth and Pym were incar- 
cerated in the country. Mr. 
George Catesby, of Northampton, 
when imprisoned in the Gate- 
House, was visited by the Lord 
President, to whom he pleaded 
that he did not care for the money 
required of him, but that he feared 
to violate Magna Charta, and that 
his compliance might be con- 
strued as a precedent. The Lord 
President told the man in bonds 
that “he lied”! ‘I came not 
here to dispute with your lord- 
ship,” was Catesby’s answer, ‘‘ but 
to suffer !”’ 

As for the common file who 
resisted, they were sent to serve 
in the king’s ships, impressed as 
soldiers, treated, in short, as the 
trusty and well-beloved commis- 
sioners deemed fitting and proper. 


| 





The parasites of the Court were especially delighted to 
find that the judges of the land were all on their side. Law, 
if its dignitaries were to be believed, was clearly against gen- 
tlemen imprisoned for refusing, or for being unable to lend, 
the king any sum of money his majesty chose to name. Sir 
Thomas Darnel, Sir John Corbet, and others, sued out their 
habeas corpus, and demanded to be released ; but the judges 
refused all relief. The king’s warrant, according to them, 
justified everything. Not, however, without shame and re- 
morse was this done by the learned judges. ‘‘ The Commons 
little know,” exclaimed one of them, ‘* what letters and com- 
mands we receive!” Certainly the Commons did not ; 
neither till long afterward were they aware that the wording 
of the judges’ patents had been changed from the old clause, 
quamdin se bene gesserit, to durante bene placito. How could 
they suspect dignified functionaries of accepting offices un- 
der such disgraceful conditions ? 

When all was done, these torturings and imprisonings were 
found to avail but very poorly and insufficiently in procuring 
money for the king's necessities, however much they might 
have gratified his pride and love of power. He was daily 
getting poorer and poorer—could not, with all his counsels 
and contrivances, find any adequate remedy for that con- 


| sumption of the purse—and, as a last and desperate resource, 


} 
\ 


| Cromwell. 


again in 1628 summoned his faithful Commons to meet him 
at Westminster. 

Charles on this occasion, in order, our histortans tell us, to 
show a magnanimous example, released all the gentlemen, 
nearly eighty in number, whom he held caged for non-com- 
pliance with the voluntary loan ; and the people, grateful as 
his majesty was magnanimous, returned nearly all of them to 
the new Parliament. Yorkshire sent Wentworth; Cornwall, 
Eliot ; Hampden sat for Wendover; Pym for Grampound. 

The meeting of the king's third Parliament was a very 
notable event, in the world’s history. The old leaders were 
all there, and another was now added to them. A stout, 
strongly-framed man, of very ‘‘slovenly” appearance, as 
gentlemen curious in tailoring deemed him, entered the 
House for the first time, accompanied by Mr. Hampden, who 
introduced him to Eliot, Pym, and others congregated about 
the Speaker's chair, as ‘‘my kinsman, Mr. Oliver Cromwell, 
member for Huntingdon.” 

Pym was soon in deep conversation with the stranger ; 
there was something in him, he soon perceived, more than 
even the massive forehead, swift- glancing eyes, and firm-set 
lips at first indicated. He was not much of a speaker, this 
Sir Philip Warwick says his voice was untunable 
and harsh ; and he (Sir Philip) marveled that so great an 
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assemblage should have listened with so great a respect to , and boyhood, be dismissed with almost entire incredulity. 


such an ungainly fellow. He had a habit, too, we are told, of 
suddenly grasping the hilt of his sword with a fierceness 
that would have probably crushed Sir Philip’s dainty fingers 
to a jelly, as if there, in his mind, lay the true argument, or, 
ut all events, that which would, all others failing, assuredly 
prevail. 

‘‘Who is that sloven you came in with ?” asked Digby of 
Hampden. 

‘That sloven,” was the reply, ‘if we should ever—which 
God forbid !—come to a rupture with the king, will be the 
greatest man in England.” 

The calm, keen eyes of Cromwell's kinsman had, we are 
now aware, read the character of the new member for Hunt- 
ingdon aright, and it is supremely absurd to suppose that a 
man who could suggest such a prophecy to a mind like 
Hampden’s, was the confused, heavy dullard, and hypocriti- 
cal buffoon which prejudice and folly would have us believe. 
Not an eloquent phrase-maker, if you will, but clearly of the 
true metal which discerning men had but to sound in order 
to discover its essential and sterling qualities. 

Oliver Cromwell—to recapitulate briefly all that history 
has told us of trustworthy of his youth and early manhood 
—was the son of Mr. Robert Cromwell, a gentleman of good 
family and moderate means, settled at Huntingdon—a 


brewer there, some say, but without much likelihood of | 
The Cavaliers used, we know, to call Harrison a 


truth. 
butcher, for the excellent reason that his father was a large 
grazing farmer. Be this, however, as it may, Oliver, since 
his father’s death, managed his mother’s business, whatever 
it was, whether farming or brewing, and succeeded in doing 
so reasonably well. He had also received a good education, 
or at all events, what in those days passed for one ; for we 
find he was entered of Sussex College, Cambridge, on the 
very day, it is not uninteresting to remark, that Shake- 
speare died ! 

The stories told of the dissoluteness of Oliver's youth may 
equally, with the prophetic marvels which, after he had 
achieved greatness, were said to have marked his infancy 


Ww 
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He was related to Hampden by marriage only, having 
espoused, on the 22d of August, 1620, Elizabeth, daughter 


| of Sir John Bourchier, a kinsman of the anciently-descended 





Buckinghamshire family. Cromwell appears to have been 
a thoroughly sincere and fervidly pious man; and well 
would it have been had the charity of his religious zeal 
equaled its earnestness and fervor. An excellent neighbor, 
too, helpful to all who needed help, and a zealous protector 
of the Noncomforming lecturers, whom Laud was hunting 
and persecuting through the country ; a man, in short, fitted 
for the perilous and anxious time; watchful and patient of 
passing events ; eagle-visioned to the dawnings of the future ; 
and, to use Milton’s expression, ‘‘ nourishing his great soul 
in silence,” whilst calmly but mournfully awaiting the mo- 
ment when the contest, now thickening, should be removed 
toa more decisive arena than that of the Commons’ House, 
and men of bold deeds more than of eloquent words would 
be required. 

The shadow of that time already lowered visibly over the 
land. The king was in no humor to part with the reality of 
the despotic power he had usurped, though he was profuse 
of promises that he would for the future, out of his own 
royal grace and favor, deal tenderly with the liberties of his 
It was not for a moment to be supposed that the 
Commons would be satisfied with mere words, and after 
agreeing to grant the king five subsidies, they clogged the 
gift with the precedent condition of redress of grievance, 
especially the intolerable one of arbitrary imprisonment, 
which his majesty claimed of divine, hereditary right. 

All in vain was it that the Court party, seconded by the 
Lords, urged that, the affectionate duty of the Commons 
shown by passing the supply bills, the monarch would be 
in amore complying humor, and likelier to accede to their 
demands. A Petition, or, more correctly, a Declaration of 
Right, was framed by the House on the basis of the follow- 
ing resolutions: 1. That no freeman ought to be restrained 
or imprisoned unless some lawful cause of such restraint or 
imprisonment be expressed; 2. That the writ of /abeus 


sul jects. 


BURTON IN THE PILLORY. 

















corpus ought to be granted to every man imprisoned or 
restrained, though it be at the command of the king or privy- 


council, if he pray for the same ; 3. That when the return 


expresses no lawful cause of commitment or restraint, the 
party ought to be delivered or bailed ; 4. That it is the an- 
cient and undoubted right of every Englishman that he 
hath a full and absolute property in his goods and estate, 
and that no tax, loan, or benevolence ought to be levied by 
the king or his ministers without consent of Parliament. 
This Petition of Right was eloquently enforced by Sir John 
Eliot, Sir Thomas Wentworth, and others. Wentworth, 
afterwards Earl of Strafford, who had not yet abandoned 
the cause of the people, said: ‘‘ We vindicate what? A 
new thing? No! but onr ancient, legal, and vital liberties, 
by reinforcing the laws made by our ancestors by setting 
such a seal on them that no libertine spirit shall dare here- 
after to disre- 
gard them.” 
Coke and Sel 
den argued un- 
answerably for 
the legal sound- 
ness of the posi- 


tion assumed 
by the Com- 
mons. ‘It is 


not under Mr. 
Attorney’s 
cap,” exclaimed 
Coke, with na- 
tural exultation, 
*“*to answer one 
of our 
ments.” 

But the king 


argu- 


could not be 
persuaded to 
forego the 


power of arbi- 
trary imprison 
ment, and the 
peers declared 
that the king’s 
word was, after 
all, the chief 


security. ‘‘ The 
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such a fellow, that he will have no sovereign.”’ The amend- 


| ment was struck out, and the peers reluctantly acquiesced. 


| 








Nothing now remained but the king’s formal concurrence ; 
and that given, the coveted subsidies were at his disposal. 

Charles hesitated long, but finding the Commons inexora- 
ble, came down to the Lords, and the Lower House was 
summoned in due form to hear the royal assent given to the 
bill. ‘To the surprise and indignation of all who heard him, 
the king, instead of using the legal formula, ‘‘ Soit droit fait 
comme il est desiré” (‘Let right be done as desired’), said, 
“The king willeth that right be done according to the laws 
and customs of tle realm, and that the statutes be put in 
due execution, that his subjects may have no cause to com- 
plain of any wrong or oppression contrary to their just 
rights and privileges, wherein he holds himself bound in 


| conscience as well as obliged of his own prerogative.” 


The wrath of 
the Commons 
against the ad- 
visers of this 
subterfuge was 
unbounded, Sir 
John Eliot 
thundered 
against the 
Duke of Buck- 
ingham as the 
prime source of 
all the evils 
which afflicted 
the nation ; and 
the fatal weapon 
of the Com- 
mons, impeach- 
ment, was again 
about to be 
drawn forth, 
when the king, 
alarmed at what 
was going on, 
hastened down 
to the Lords, 
and gave his 
assent to the 
Bill of Right in 
the accustomed 


wrath of a legal form. The 
king,’’ said money- bills 
their lordships, were at once 
“is like the voted, and Lon- 
roaring of a don was in a 
lion; and all ore Manny Yai. blaze of illumi- 
laws with his nation at the 


wrath are of no effect ; but the king’s favor is like the dew 
on the grass—then all will prosper.” His majesty, more- 
over, condescended to send a letter to the Commons, stating 
“‘that he would not part with the power of imprisoning the 
subject, but would promise not in future to imprison any 
man for refusing a loan, nor for any cause which in his 
judgment and conscience he did not conceive necessary for 
the public good.” 

The House, we find by the journals, ‘‘laid the king’s 
letter aside.”” They could only take his majesty’s word in a 
parliamentary way, and they sent the bill embodying the 
Declaration of Right up to the Lords. The peers passed it 
with the addition of a clause, ‘‘ reserving his majesty’s sove- 
reign power.” 

‘Let us take heed,” exclaimed Coke, when the bill came 
back to the Commons with this amendment tacked to it— 
“let us take heed what we yield unto. Magna Charta is 





supposed triumphant termination of the struggle with 
prerogative. They reckoned too hastily. 
Soon after Sir Thomas Wentworth abandoned the oppo- 


| sition, and regained Court favor by the sacrifice of his for- 


mer principles and friends. The indignation of Pym was 
extreme-when Wentworth began to break the tidings to his 
old friend. 

‘Say no more !” interrupted Pym ; ‘‘I understand it all ; 
but remember what I tell you—you are going to be undone. 
And remember, also, that though you leave us now, I will 
never leave you whilst your head is on your shoulders !” 

Wentworth smiled in superior scorn ; and well, apparently, 
might he do so, for before the year was out he was a baron, 
then an earl, and finally Lord-Lientenant of Ireland, and 
speedily approved himself the ablest and most devoted of 
the king’s instruments. Not long after, Buckingham was 
assassinated at Portsmouth, 
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The Parliament reassem- 
bled in January, 1629, and 
the dispute between the Com- 
mons and the monarch be- 
came more vehement than 
ever. At length, March the 
2d, Sir John Eliot rose to 
move a remonstrance against 
the levying of tonnage and 
poundage without authority 
of Parliament. The Speaker 
declined to entertain the mo- 
tion, having been ordered by 
the king to adjourn the 


| 

House. | 
A tumult ensued. The | 
doors of the House were | 


locked, and the Speaker held 
in his chair by Holles and 
Valentine, whilst the resolu- 
tion passed, ‘‘ That whatever 
merchant paid tonnage or 
poundage was a traitor to the 
liberties of England.” 
Whilst this extraordinary 
scene was going on, Charles 
had come down to the Lords, 
and commanded, in the usual 
form, the attendance of the 
His 
found the doors closed. 
majesty next 


Commons. messenger 
His 
sent for the 
sergeant -at-arms, but that 
officer was not permitted to 
obey. Charles finally directed 
the captain of his guard to 
break in the doors of the 
House. Before this could be 
executed, the Commons ad- 
journed to the 10th of March. 
The king, on dissolving the 
Parliament, denounced the 
leading members as ‘“ vipers 
who should suffer for their 
conduct.” He was as good, 
or rather as bad, as his word. Sir John Eliot, Holles, 
Valentine, and several others were, notwithstanding the pass- 
ing of the Bill of Right, by his order thrown into prison. 
Each sued out a writ of habeas corpus ; but Charles ehanged 
the custody before the return was made, and the judges re- | 
fused a hearing to the prisoners’ counsel in the absence of 
the fraudulently-withheld bodies of their clients! Soon 
afterward Mr. Attorney-General filed a criminal information 
against Sir John Eliot in the Court of King’s Bench. Eliot 
insisted that no court had power to review the proceedings 
of the Commons’ House of Parliament. The judges, how- 
ever, decided that they had jurisdiction. Eliot steadily re- 
fused to acknowledge or plead to their authority, and was 
sondemned, in default, to pay a fine of £2,000 to the king, 
and to be imprisoned till he made submission 

But he disdained to purchase personal freedom by the 
surrender of a great principle. His estate, in contemplation | 


| 





CROMWELL’S WATCH AND SWORD. 


of such a sentence, had been passed to trustees; his two | 
sons were intrusted to the generous care and guidance of 
Hampden, and Eliot resigned himself to bear his fate as 
patiently as might be. He perished gradually of the rigor 
of the confinement to which he was subjected, and which 
was constantly increased in harshness and brutality. He 
died on the 27th of November, 1632. 
The slovenly, ungainly-looking member for Huntingdon 





was at this time, 1632, a farmer at St. Ives, a place about five 
miles eastward of that borough, and was in the habit of 
pouring forth long prayers before his friends, neighbors, 
and laborers. 

Immediately after the dissolution of the celebrated third 
Parliament, patents conferring monopolies in every article 
of consumption were publicly and unblushingly sold. There 
was scarcely an article which the hands of monopoly did not 
grasp ; salt, starch, coals, iron, wine, pens, cards and dice, 
beavers, felt, bone-lace, meat dressed in taverns, tobacco, 
brewing and distilling, kelp and seaweed, linen cloth, hops, 
butter, hats, spectacles, combs, tobacco-pipes, saltpetre, gun- 
powder, down to the privilege of rag-gathering. Next, a 
commission issued for ‘‘ curing defects in titles to land,” from 
whom any one, for a money consideration, could purchase a 
title, good against all claimants. 

The ingenuity of Mr. Attorney-General, Noy, afterward 
devised a new and very profitable expedient. ‘‘A writ,” 
says Lord Clarendon, ‘was framed, and directed to the 
sheriff of every county in England, commanding them to 
provide a ship-of-war for the king’s service, and to send it 


| amply fitted such a day to such a place, and with that writ 


were sent to each sheriff instructions that, instead of a ship, 
he should levy upon his county such a sum of money, and 
return the same to the treasurer of the navy.” 

This device, enforced by threats, brought in the king full 
£200,000 per annum. This was indeed a windfall, or, rather, 
lawyer-fall, for his majesty consulted the judges, for the 
relief of the royal conscience. 

Their lordships, who delivered their opinions in the 
hall of Sergeant’s Inn, declared his course legal, by a 
majority of ten to two. It was immediately promulgated 
in the Council and Star Chambers, and the judges were 
ordered to read and enforce it at the assizes. 

Mr. John Hampden, who had already suffered imprison- 
ment for refusing to subscribe to the “ voluntary ” loan, was 
nothing daunted. He firmly refused to pay the twenty shil- 
lings demanded of him as ‘‘ ship-money.” With leave of the 
king—for without Mr. Attorney’s concurrence the learned 
judges would hear nothing impugning his majesty’s preroga- 
tive ; Lord Say and Sele for one, vainly endeavored to be 
heard by counsel against ‘‘ ship-money”—Hampden brought 
the matter before the Court of Exchequer. It was said that 
the king, sure of his judges, preferred having a man of the 
‘**rare temper and modesty”. of Hampden as plaintiff to any 
other person. The case was elaborately argued ; on the part 
of Hampden with consummate talent, by Mr. St. John. It 
was learning and labor thrown away. Judgment was given 
for the crown by nine out of the twelve judges. 

As far, then, as legal resistance to usurping power went, 
the matter was concluded ; and no one, except it might be 
that praying farmer of St. Ives, seemed as yet to contemplate 
any other mode of settlement. 

William Laud, now Archbishop of Canterbury, was zealous 
for surplices, prayings towards the east, and other formali- 
ties very repugnant and disagreeable to many even of the 
established parochial clergy. Those who did not conform 
to the archbishop's teachings were necessarily hunted out of 
their livings, banished the country, and many of them very 
happy to escape so. Leighton, a Scotch divine, for having 
libeled Laud and his coadjutors, was fined £10,000, publicly 
whipped in Palace-Yard, Westminster, had one ear cut off, 
one nostril slit open, and one cheek branded with the letters 
S. S.—Sower of Sedition. At the expiration of a week, the 
same operation was performed on the other ear, nostril, and 
cheek! The sufferer was then thrown into jail, from which 
he did not emerge till ten years afterwards, and then by the 
grace of the Long Parliament. Prynne, Bastwick and Bur- 
ton were pilloried, and had their ears cut off, for similar 
offenses; and indeed scarcely a week passed but some 

















spectacle of human suffering was exhibited in the public 
streets. 

Vast numbers of people, in utter despair of England, em- 
barked for America. But even this refuge was after a while 
denied them. An order was issued that no person should 
embark for the New World without leave of the king; and 
on the Ist of .May, 1638, eight vessels bound for New Eng- 
land were arrested in the Thames. It has been said that 
Hampden, Pym, Cromwell, and Haselrig were on board 
these vessels. There is no truth in this story: though there 
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when Oliver struck in, and by his fierce, restless energy, 
agitating here, haranguing there, so scared the commission- 
ers, that they gave over the business in despair, and Oliver 
was unanimously decreed the title of ‘‘ Lord of the Fens.” 
He was by this time the father of a somewhat numerous 
family, three sons and four daughters, besides two boys who 
died in their infaacy. 

In Scotland the feeling against Laud’s attempted innova- 
tion, as far as regarded the Lowlands, was a national one ; 
and finally, an army was raised, which in 1639 marched 





AT THE BATTLE OF NASEBY. 


is no doubt that most of those persons, and many others of 
the same position and opinions, were disposed to emigrate to 
Amerfea. 

During these doings there was little heard of Farmer 
Cromwell. He had, however, manifested his quality very 
distinctly in his own locality and neighborhood. The Bed- 
ford Level in the fen county was in process of reclamation, 
when the king’s commissioners quarreled, not only with the 
Earl of Bedford, a popular nobleman, but with «a number of 
small proprietors, relative to the spoil accruing to the crown 
from the drainage that was going on. Matters looked badly 


Scottish Church, and what the Covenanters deemed its pu- 

rity. The words, ‘‘ For Christ’s Crown and Covenant,” were 
| conspicuously displayed at the entrance of each captain's 
tent. The king advanced to meet them, at the head of what 
seemed a splendid army—and the Marquis of Hamilton was 
despatched by sea to the Firth of Forth with a force of 5,000 
men. It was alla vain show. For the first time in English 
history an English army refused to fight — positively re- 
treated before the Scottish skirmishers! and the king, find- 
ing how matters stood, was fain toconsent to what was called 


| southward to maintain the ecclesiastical independence of the 
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the “ Pacification of Berwick.” A good understanding had 
been early arrived at between the Scotch and English mal- 
contents. At the London meetings of the Scottish conven- 
ers, headed by Lords Loudon and Dumferling, it is well 
known that not only Pym and Hampden took an active part, 
but also the Earls of Essex, Holland, Bedford, and Lord Say 


and Sele ; and that it was to the sagacity and genius of Sir | 


Harry Vane the subsequent union between the English and 
Scottish malcontents was due. 

Strafford was in the meanwhile getting on prosperously in 
Ireland. He established the linen-trade there, and put down 
all opposition to his will. He had got together a considera- 
ble army, with which, he suggested to the king, his majesty 
‘“‘might subjugate “is kingdom.” This was the grave and 
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over from Ireland, where he had summoned a Parliament, 
and not only procured from them a supply of money, but a 
declaration that they were ready to aid his majesty with 
their lives and fortunes in all eventualities. The earl, it was 
rumored, had obtained written, incontestable proofs of the 
collusive ‘‘ treason” of the Scotch and English leaders, and 
meant in a few days to make efficient use of them. 

On the 11th of November, the House of Commons sat 
with closed doors for four hours, Then the doors were sud- 
denly thrown open, and forth issued the Commons of Eng- 
land. ‘*The Commons of England,” pealed forth the firm, 
sonorous voice of Pym, ‘‘ impeach Thomas Wentworth, Earl 
of Strafford, of high treason !” 

The astounded peers could not, after the recent examples 





EXECUTION OF CHARLES I. 


fatal charge urged against him by the Commons in support 
of thei: impeachment. 

And now we come, passing over as immaterial the short- 
lived Fourth Parliament, to the fe:nous one which met in 
November, 1640, overthrew the monarchy, and remained 
rulers of the nation till the day on which they, in their turn, 
were compelled to yield to violence. Hampden was member 
for Buckinghamshire ; Cromwell represented Cambridge, 
where he had been elected Ly a majority of one over Wheat- 
field, poet. Coke and Eliot were dead, but Pym, Sir Harry 
Vane, Holles, Denzil, and Valentine, were again returned. 

Th. “ing opened the session with a threat, though he in 
the same scornful breath said ‘‘ be disdained to threaten any 
but his equals ;” and the chiefs of the opposing parties were at 
last fairly in the presence of each other. Strafford had come 





| to France, and the other to Holland. 


of Bacon and Middlesex, refuse or delay to entertain the 
accusation ; and my Lord Strafford, ignorant of what had 
passed, was suddenly arrested as he walked gravely into the 
House with his hands full of official papers, and immediatety 
hurried off in custody te the Tower. His carriage was not 
in attendance, and he would have waited for it. ‘* You must 
go in mine,” said Maxwell the usher. There was nd help 
for it, and the so lately haughty icrd passed forth—‘‘ no 
man,” says Baillie, ‘‘capping tc him, before whom that 
morning the greatest in England would have stood discev- 
ered.” 

This blow for a time paralyzed the court. Mr. Secretary 
Windebanke and the Lord-Keeper Finch fled at once—one 
Archbishop Laud was 
next impeached. 
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The sheriffs who had executed the writs of ship-money 
and other vexatious exactions were passed over in this retri- 
butive visitation ; not so the judges who, through corruption 
cr cowardice, had pronounced manifestly false judgments. 
‘They were subjected to the full penalty of their misdeeds, 
Sir Robert Berkeley, one of the most favored of them, was 
dragged from his seat in the King’s Bench to prison, and 
the others were obliged to find heavy bail to answer the 
charges to be brought against them. The Commons soon 
afterwards declared their sittings permanent, and the revo- 
lution fairly began. Early in the Spring of this year, 1641 
—a large number of long, heavy swords, marked in the hilt | 
with the letters O. C., arrived at St. Ives, and were dis- | 
tributed. 

The Earl of Strafford was convicted, and the king, with 
great pain and reluctance, gave his formal assent to the bill | 
of attainder, 
which sent the 
ablest, the most 
devoted, 


and 

un- 

of 
his friends and 
servants to the 
scaffold - part- 
ly, it appears, 
induced to do 
80 by a romanti- 
cally - generous 
letter from the 
pris ner, ab- 
solving him 
from his prom- 
ise 


the most 
scrupulous 


to save his, 
the Earl of 
Strafford’s life, 
and requesting 
that no thought 
or care for the 
attainted victim 
should be per- 
mitted to inter- 
fere with the 
chances of a re- 
conciliation be- 
tween the king 
and his people ! 
That the earl 
never for a mo- 
ment believed 
the monarch he 
had unhesitat- 
ingly served would take him at his word, is manifest from , 
his indignant and reproachful exclamation when the news of | 
the king’s assent was brought to him—‘‘ Put not your trust 
in princes nor in the sons of men, for in them there is no 
salvation.” 


SIR RICHARD WILLIS’S PLOT AGAINST CHARLES II. 


The unfortunate earl, a man perhaps as much | 
sinned against as sinning, soon recovered his usual sad | 
equanimity. He died calmly, almost heroically. 

There is not much else of importance to be noted till the 
beginning of January, 1642, when the attorney-general pre- 
ferred a criminal information before the Lords against Lord 
Kisubolton and five members of the House of Commons 
Hampden, Pym, Haselrig, Halden, and Strond—and warmly 
requested their lordships would order their immediate 
arrest. The peers, all aghast, hesitated—knew not what 
to do ; they would, however, search for precedents, and 
report thereon. The next day the king, having, we sup- | 
pose, no faith in precedents, went personally to the Hons« 
of Commons, accompanied by a large 


number of armed ! 
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men, to demand the five members. 
flown. 

Fcur days afterwards the five members returned to the 
House by water, escorted by the civic authorities and two 
thousand armed seamen. Four thousand horsemen came 
up from Bue'csinghamshire to receive and greet their repre- 
sentative, and it was evident to the dullest eyes that the 
decision of the question had passed from the men of the 
gown to the men of the sword. The king retired, first to 
Hampton Court, next to York, and finally set up his stand- 


But the birds were 


| ard at Nottingham—as nearly as may be the centre of the 


kingdom—on the 16th of August, 1642. 

The Parliamentary commander-in-chief, the Earl of Essex, 
had not received authority to levy forces and do battle, in 
the legal jargon of the time, for the king and parliament, 
when Cromwell was at work down there at St. Ives and Hun- 
tingdon, get- 
ting his troop- 
ers into order 
and practical 
soldiership. 
sy h e friends, 
neighbors, with 
whom he had 
so long held 
spiritual com- 
munion, eagerly 
enrolled them- 
selves to fight 
what they 
deemed the 
‘battle of the 
Lord” under 
his guidance. 
They formed 
the nucleus of 
the world- 
famous Iron- 
sides, so called 
from the long, 
heavy swords 
they wore; and 
their leader was 
indefatigable in 
his exertions to 
train them for 
efficient and de- 
cisive service. 
Incessantly ac- 
tive also was the 
leader in other 
matters besides 
He promptly stopped the plate of the Cambridge 
University from being sent off to be melted down for the king’s 
use, then waited upon his uncle, Sir Oliver, a stanch Royalist, 


drilling. 


accompanied by a few troopers—craved his blessing, would 
by no means be covered in his presence, but at the same 
time respectfully and positively insisted that Sir Oliver's 


| plate must be delivered up, that it might not be misappro- 


priated! At Lowestoffe in Suffolk, where a considerable 
amount of arms and stores had been collected, a meeting of 
persons of influence and distinction, partisans of the king, 


| was held to devise plans for his majesty’s sustainment. 


Thirty-two gentlemen attended, and so did Cromwell with a 
sufficient number of his half-drilled troopers, and carried the 
meeting unanimously off, not forgetting the stores and 
The next act of this terrible farmer was to seize 
Sir Thomas Coningsby, high-sheriff of Herts, who, on mar- 


weayn nS. 


ket-day at St. Albans, was reading to the shouting populace 


a pre lamation of the king, which declared the Earl of Essex, 














Jets 
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the Parliamentary general, and all who should aid or abet 
him, to be traitors. Six of Cromwell’s troopers first dived 
into the mob after the high-sheriff, but were repulsed ; then 
twenty, and Sir Thomas was effectually secured, proclama- 
tion and all, and trundled up to London. Cromwell was re- 
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, and away went the first levy of that astonishing cavalry, the 


warded for these services by the commission of a colonel of | 


cavalry, and the independent command of a thousand horse, 
which he was to raise, arm, and train, as speedily as possi- 
ble. He set to work at once. Night and day he drilled and 
exercised his stalwart yeomen, nearly all freeholders or the 
sons of freeholders—preaching, exhorting, instructing, with 
tameless activity and zeal, and fully determined to under- 
tak» no work of importance till his men sat in their saddles 
as if they grew there, and handled their long, heavy swords 
as freely as if they had been willow-wands. 

Every county, city, village, and hamlet of England now 
resounded with the din of warlike preparation. The queen, 
Henrietta of France, sped to Holland t) pawn the crown 
jewels for arms and ammunition. The great mass of the no- 
bility, gentry, and populace, except that of London, were 
gathering, or preparing to gather, round the king. The 
burgess class and the yeomanry, especially of the south, 
west, and midland counties, were arming for the Parliament. 
In London, four thousand men enlisted in one day. Hamp- 
den was down in Buckinghamshire at the first signal, and 
soon got together two thousand men, dressed in green coats, 
and waved over by smart flags, bearing their leader's motto, 


The Earl of Essex, Sir William 


Vestigia nulla retrorsum. 


Waller, the Earl of Manchester, held chief commands in the | 


Parliamentary army. Hampden served as colonel under the 
Earl of Essex. Neither of the Parliamentary generals pos- 
sessed military talent, though individually brave. The op- 
posing armies first met, it is well known, at Edge Hill, and 
fought an indecisive battle. The king’s nephew, Prince 
Rupert, was met at Keyning, three miles from the field of 
battle, by Hampden, at the head of his green-coats, and 
Grantham’s regiment, and sent quickly to the right about. 
Hampden, however, it seems, could not follow. 
cessary to enumerate the marchings and countermarchings 
of Essex, Waller, Rupert, Newcastle, and others. Their 
victories, when they gained any, were indecisive. 
the fate of Charles nor that of England lay with ‘hem. 

At last Cromwell had got his thousand troopers ready. 


They were disciplined to perfection, and every man of them | 


was brimming over with enthusiasm. He posted, Heath 
tells us, a number of trusty men in ambush, who, as his sol- 


It is unne- | 


Neither | 


most decisive soldiers the world has perhaps ever seen—men 
who never hesitated before any odds, however great, or any 
enterprise, however perilous, and with whom the day of bat- 
tle was invariably that of victory, 

On they swept through Lincolnshire, overawing Royalists. 
as they passed. Stamford and Burleigh House were taken, 
and they at length came up, near Grantham, with young 
General Cavendish at the head of a large body of cavalry, 
‘twenty-one colors of horse and four of dragoons"-——rather 
more than double the number commanded by Cromwell. 
He had been dispatched to secure Lincolnshire for the king. 

After some slight skirmishing, Cromwell gave the order to 
charge ; and the Ironsides burst furiously upon the Royal- 
ists, and overthrew them with prodigious slaughter. Many 
prisoners, colors, horses, and arms, were the result of the 
action. *‘I believe,” says Cromwell in his letter—‘‘I believe 
some of our soldiers slew two or three men a-piece.” 

Cromwell’s next considerable exploit—for the sleepless 
man rested not by day, and scarcely, it should seem, by 
night, and numerous services, small, singly considered, but 
of immense general result, must be omitted from this brief 
summary — was the relief of Gainsborough, unprovided 
against the attack of Newcastle's army, who, having beaten 
Fairfax at Atherton Moor, was advancing against it. When 
Cromwell’s cavalry arrived in sight of Gainsborough, they 
found they had been anticipated by the advanced division of 
Neweastle’s army, which, in thrice the numbers of the Iron- 
sides, were drawn up upon an eminence commanding the 
town, and the only means of approaching which was through 
a narrow gap in a high, impassable fence. 

Cromwell did not pause a second. Regardless of a plung- 
ing fire of artillery, he passed through the gap, drew them 
up section by section, and then charged at their head wp the 
hill upon the opposing force, pushed them fiercely over the 
ridge, and pursuing them into a bog, slew them without 
mercy ! 

Gainsborough was provisioned with powder and other 
stores, and then it behoved Cromwell to retire, for Neweas- 
tle’s main victorious army was coming swiftly on. The 
Ironsides retreated slowly, before that overwhelming force, 


| halting occasionally in defiance, and to pour forth, in un- 


diers trotted by at exercise, were to suddenly burst forth | 


upon them with blare of trumpet and war-shoutings. 


It fell | 


out as Cromwell desired ; and his keen eye marked about | 


twenty men affected by panic. Men liable to panic were not 


fit soldiers for him ; and, having called them together, he | 
mildly pointed out that, willing and zealous as they might | 


be, they were not fitting instruments for the required ser- 
vice, and they would not, therefore, he trusted, object to 
transfer their horses and accoutrements—their own property, 
be it remembered—to men more capable of fighting the bat- 


tle of the Lord. They acquiesced with as good a grace as | 


possible ; and, all being ready, the men drawn up and await- 
ing the signal, Cromwell addressed them : He would not, he 
said, seek to perplex them as others did, about fighting for 
the king and Parliament. He wasa plain man like them- 
selves, and did not understand such subtleties. It was for 


Parliament alone, for the liberties of the land, for the estab- | 


lishment of God’s righteous rule on earth, that they were 
xbout to fight. For himself, he declared that if he met King 
Charles, he would as soon discharge his pistol upon him as 
upon any private man; and any soldier present who was 
troubled with a conscience that might not let him do the 
like, he would advise to retire at once. A fierce shout from 
the Ironsides was the welcome answer ; tle trumpet sounded, 


| 


| wavering chorus, a verse of a psalm, and then again slowly; 


leisurely retiring. Newcastle, it appears, thought it better 
to let them go quietly—was very glad, indeed. that they did 
go, slowly as it might be. 

This exploit not only flashed the name of Cromwell vividly 
before the nation, but: procured the victorious colonel a dis- 
tinguished associate ; Lreton, once a B.A. of Oxford, and at 
the breaking out of the war an embryo barrister, was so 
charmed with Colonel Cromwell’s conduct in the Gainsbor 
ough affair, that he immediately exchanged into the Tron- 
sides, and two or three years afterward married Bridget, 
Cromwell’s eldest daughter. Ireton, a valiant and saga- 
cious soldier, saw at a glance where the true hope of the 
revolution lay, and very wisely associated himself with the 
rising fortunes of the farmer of St. Ives. 

The successes of Cromwell were gratefully recognized by 
the Parliament, and he was empowered to increase his cav- 
alry to 3,000 men, or as many more as he could contrive to 
mount and discipline. Recruits, attracted by the com- 
mander’s growing fame, were numerous; but none but 
God-feariig men, and of them onby the strong-limbed and 
bold-hearted, were accepted. The drilling of these men, as 
heretofore, was incessant. Cromwell prayed with them, 
exhorted them, showed them especially how a cavalry sol- 
dier should always have his horse well fed and in good con. 
dition, himself a secure seat, his sword sharp-edged and 
freely-handled, his powder always dry, his trust in God per- 
fect and unchangeable 
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The campaign of 1643 was disastrous to the Parliamentary | 


armies, and one death-note especially, which rang through 


the heart of the nation in June of that year, awakened emo- | 


tions of the deepest sympathy and grief. Hampden had 
fallen !—had perished, too, in consequence of the sluggish 
incapacity of the Earl of Essex. 

After the fall of Reading, in Berkshire, so loose a disci- 
pline was maintained by Essex, that Prince Rupert surprised 
two regiments at Portcombe and Chinnor, and slew them 
almost toa man. A few days after this disaster, news was 
brought to 
Hampden that 
Rupert had 
attacked a de- 
tachment post- 
ed at Walling- 
ford. First 
dispatching a 
message to the 
Earl of Essex 
to occupy 
Chiselhamp- 
ton Bridge, 
which would 
intercept the 
Prince’s re- 
treat, Hamp- 
den threw 
himself on 
horseback, and 
hastened, at 
the head of 
Captain Shef- 
field’s horse, to 
engage Rupert 
till a sufficient 
fc rece could be 
collected to 
bar his return 
to Oxford. 

Hampden 
encountered 
the Prince at 
Chalgrove, and 
in the unequal 
fight was 
struck by two 
balls ; and Ru- 
pert ultimately 
got safely back 
to his quarters 
unmolested by 
the Parlia- 
mentary gene- 


ral. Hampden 

withdrew slow- nesiatiiiat 

ly from the 

fight, with 

bridle ux- 

grasped and ioose, and his arms dropped nervelessly 
upon ic horse's neck. It is said that he was seen to 


turn for a moment wistfully towards the house of his 
father-in-law, Sir Richard Symeon, visible from Chalgrove, 
from whence in his youth he had borne his first wife, 
Elizabeth, as if he would fain die there; but Rupert's 
troopers ranging between him and the desired haven forbade 
the attempt. Very slowly, and in great agony, he continued 
on his way towards Thame, reached at last the house of one 
Ezekiel Browne, and was there assisted off his horse, and 
carried to his deathbed. Several days of extreme anguish 
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were patiently endured, and then with the words ‘‘ O Lord, 
| save my country! O Lord, be merciful to” trembling 
from his choked and fainting voice, the noble spirit fled. 

In the Fall of the year, the Earl of Manchester was 
ordered to join Cromwell with 7,000 infantry, and Sir 
Thomas Fairfax’s horse. The junction was effected on the 
9th of October, and on the 11th the earl, urged into activity 
| by the restless zeal of Cromwell, commenced the cam- 

paign. On the 12th, Sir John Henderson, at the head of a 
' considerable body of troops, intercepted Fairfax and Crom- 
well’s march 
at Naseby 
Field, near 
Harborough. 
Slow - moving 
Manchester 
was several 
hours behind 
with the infan- 
try, and the 
royal troops 
greatly out- 
numbered 
Cromwell’s. 
He and Crom- 
well hesitated 
for a moment, 
for Henderson 
was an expe- 
rienced leader, 
and his troops 
tried soldiers. 

The keen eye 
of Cromwell 
glanced along 
the serried 
ranks of his 
troopers; 
there was 
hesitation 





no 


there, and his 
own vanished 
in an instant! 
Tho words 
“Peace and 
Hope” were 
passed along 
the line, the 
triumphant 
psalm pealed 
forth, and as 
the last accents 
died on the 
ear, the swords 
of the Iron- 
sides flashed 
in the sun, the 
piercing tones 
of Cromwell, 
_as he galloped along their front, bade them charge home, 
| “in the name of the most High God !"—the trumpet rang 
forth its signal-peal, and away they went, a destroying 
whirlwind! A close volley, fired in their faces, did not for 
| an instant check their speed ; they closed upon the aston- 
ished royalists, and resistance soon became as hopeless as it 
was desperate. Cromwell’s horse was killed, and he himself 
wounded, it was said by Sir Ingram Hopton ; luckily he 
caught the ‘‘ sorry horse” of a slain soldier, and was again 
in the Henderson’s troops gave way in utter con- 
fusion and hopeless rout, pursued with terrible slaughic> for 
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upward of six miles. This success threwa gleam of triumph | those times, in going into Winter quarters, and Cromwell 
over the otherwise unsuccessful campaign. ‘I would,” | was compelled to acquiesce. 

exclaimed the king, when he heard of Henderson's defeat— | _Early in the following year twenty thousand Scots, chiefly 
“I would that some one would do me the good service of | veteran soldiers, under the command of Lord Loudon and 
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bringing me this Cromwell, alive or dead.” Bring him | General Leslie, entered England in aid of the parliamentary 
Cromwell! They could as easily have brought him the | cause. This timely reinforcement was counterbalanced by 
Tower of London or the Peak of Derbyshire! Soon after | the arrival of numerous detachments of the Irish army to 
this the Earl of Manchester persisted, after the fashion of | the assistance of the king. Indeed, Ireland remained devoted 
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to Charles throughout the struggle ; it was his great recruit- 


° . . * ° | 
ing field; and this accounts for, though it in nothing ex- 


cuses, the revengeful animosity afterward displayed by 
Cromwell and others toward that country. One Irish de- 


tachment of 3,000 men, under Lord Byron, laid siege to | 


Nantwich. They were attacked by Fairfax, and utterly 
routed. Monk, afterward Duke of Albemarle, was amongst 
the prisoners. After a short confinement, he purchased his 
liberty by abandoning the king’s service, and obtained a 
commission in the army of the Parliament. 

The Scottish army laid siege to York, garrisoned by the 
Marquis of Newcastle. The Scots were soon joined by 
14,000 men under Manchester and Cromwell, and the siege 
was pushed with vigor. Essex and Waller were at this time 
marching and countermarching in the vicinity of Oxford and 
Worcester, marking time with that of the king, who in this 
playing-at-soldiers’ game seems to have possessed consider- 
able talent. At all events, he puzzled and out-bothered the | 
Parliamentary generals. Essex went off to the west, leaving | 
Waller to try conclusions with his majesty, and Waller got, 
of course, very roughly handled. But before this, the king 
had sent off a very pressing order to Prince Rupert to hasten 
to the relief of York, and, in conjunction with Newcastle, 
attack and disperse the English and Scottish forces. Rupert 
obeyed, and at his approach the siege of York was raised, 
and the investing army—much to the disgust of Cromwell 
and Fairfax, who, it is said, vainly opposed Loudon and 
Manchester—instead of fighting, retreated. 

Prince Rupert, with his characteristic impetuosity, deter- 
mined, spite of the remonstrance of Newcastle, to pursue the 
retiring forces, and compel them to an action. It was neces- 
sary, he said, ‘‘to disperse—annihilate” those audacious 
rebels. They overtook the Parliament army drawn up in grim 
array on Marston Moor. Along the front of the Parliamen- 
tarians ran a deep, wide drain; their left, where Cromwell 
commanded, was protected by an extensive tract of broken 
and difficult ground. The right was free and clear. Rupert 
hesitated to attack men so strongly posted, and the two 
armies, together perhaps about 60,000 men, stood gazing at 
each other till a quurler past seven o'clock in the evening of 
the 4th of July, 1644. Cromwell could remain inactive no 
longer, and with a brief, passionate address to his Ironsides, 
he went off to make a circuit on the left. Manchester and 
Loudon, seeing this, advanced their infantry, and the battle 
on the right commenced at the same time. The fight in the | 
centre was terrific : the infantry and cavalry of Newcastle | 
and Goring sweeping the men, as they emerged from the 
drain they were compelled to pass, with fiery destruction. 
Some writers assert that the Parliamentary troops were, after 
prodigious efforts, thrown into irretrievable confusion, and 
that Manchester, Loudon, Fairfax, and others, abandoned, 
or were about to abandon, the field. Others say that the 
fight in the centre was obstinately and equally disputed. It 
is, however, quite certain that the right, where Fairfax com- 
manded, was broken through, defeated, and dispersed. It 
was more than half-past eight o’clock when the dark squad- | 
rons of the Ironsides, having at last extricated themselves 
from the broken and tangled ground, were seen charging 
upon Newcastle’s flank. In brief space the aspect of affairs | 
changed, and the royalist infantry were either dispersed or 
slain. 

But the victory was not yet won. 


There was Rupert's 
triumphant cavalry returned from victorious pursuit, and far 
more numerous than Cromwell’s horsemen, to encounter. 
The ranks of the Ironsides, slightly disordered by victory, 
closed sternly up at the call of their chief, and again his 
piercing tones, echoed by thousands of voices, rang along 
the line—‘‘ The sword of the Lord and of Gideon !”—and 
Prince Rupert was literally swept from the field, with fright- 
ful carnage. Cromwell, in his letter to the Speaker of the | 
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| the army of his foes, 
| Thomas Fairfax, although as brave as steel, was a gencral 





, Commons, dated July 5th, 1644, says: ‘‘ God made them as 
stubble to our swords”; and of the large army the prince 
brought into the field, Oliver, though he was too hurried at 
that moment to give the particulars, is of opinion “that 
Rupert has not more than 4,000 men remaining with him.” 
It was ten o'clock before the battle and pursuit had ended, 
and the Summer moon, as she arose, threw her pale, melan- 
_choly light upon the white death-faces of 5,000 Scotch and 
| Englishmen, slain there by kindred hands ! 

The Scotch and English forces soon separated : the former 
remaining in the north, while Manchester and Cromwell 
turned to encounter the king, who was strongly posted at 
Newbery. The left of the royalist forces was protected by 
the castle of Donnington, and the centre and right were held 
by numerous troops, masked and shielded from attack by 
the nature of the ground, and the numerous buildings by 
which it was dotted. Spite of an obstinate resistance, sup- 
ported by the fire of the castle, the king’s position was forced, 
and the royalist troops driven into the town. Manchester's 
attack on the right failed, and it was a drawn battle. The 
king, however, finding that, from the success of the Iron- 
sides, his position was no longer tenable, withdrew silently 
in the night. The sleepless vigilance of Cromwell detected 
this movement, and hurrying to Manchester's tent, he urged 
him to throw himself at once upon the king’s flank. The 
earl refused. ‘‘A forward movement of the horse, then ?” 
‘*No.” The commander-in-chief would not permit it, and 
in gloomy discontent Oliver returned to his quarters, not, 
we may be sure, to sleep. 

What was to be done ? must have been the incessant self- 
questioning of Cromwell. Waller lad been beaten all to 
pieces at Devizes ; Essex had got cooped up in Cornwall, and 
though his cavalry, bursting through the royalist lines, had 
escaped, the infantry had surrendered, and the earl had nar- 


| rowly saved himself from capture in a fishing-boat, which 


had landed him at Plymouth ; and now this Earl of Man- 
chester was refusing to fight, or to allow others to do so! A 
sad termination to a campaign that had witnessed Marston 
Moor! Oliver’s mind was soon made up. He was off to 
London, and in close conference with Sir Harry Vane. The 
result of their counsels was the proposition to the Commons 
of the “Self-Denying Ordinance,” which enacted that no 
member of either House should hold any civil or military 
commission. The proposal had all the gloss of high-flying 
patriotism ; and it apparently aimed at Cromwell himself as 
member for Cambridge, as well as the military earls. The 
ordinance passed, and the noble commanders were in conse- 
quence deprived of their commissions and authority. The 
army generally was also remodeled—weeded of all whom the 
‘‘ Independents ” deemed untrustworthy. The king appears 
to have been much pleased with the new arrangements in 
The new commander-in-chief, Sir 


of slight capacity ; and the royal forces had never been 
numerous, so completely equipped, or in higher 
spirits. 

His majesty opened the campaign of 1645 by taking Lei- 
cester, garrisoned by 1,500 men ; and he wrote to the queen, 
on whom he appears to have literally doted, ‘‘ that his affairs 
were never in so hopeful a way.” The dreaded Cromwell 
was no longer in his path, and the crown appeared once more 
within his reach. 

If he could have perused the resolutions of the Commons 
“‘nermitting Sir Thomas Fairfax to confer the command of 
the horse upon Lieutenant-General Cromwell as long as the 
House should be pleased to dispense with that honorable 
member’s services,” it might have enlightened him. The 
resolution was instantly communicated to Fairfax, and he 
the same day wrote to Cromwell soliciting his immediate 
presence with the army. The letter reached Cromwell on 
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the 9th of June, and on the 11th he had joined Fairfax at 
Northampton with 1,000 chosen horse. 

‘* Well, where was the king—the king’s army?” Fairfax 
did not quite know. Cromwell suggested that this should 
be ascertained at once. Ireton drove in one or two of the 
king’s outposts, and from the prisoners ascertained that 
Charles was posted a few miles distant on a rising ground, 
not far from Harborough. Cromwell at once decided for 
battle—decisive, thorough battle on the next day Fairfax | 
agreed, and the generals, with Ireton, immediately surveyed 
the ground in the neighborhood, and selected a fallow-field 
about a mile and a half in width, about half-way between 
Harborough and Naseby, as an eligible spot whereon to in- 
tercept and encounter the king’s numerous and formidable 
forces. 

There, accordingly, the parliamentary army drew up at sun- | 
rise the following morning. Cromwell was on the right with | 
his Ironsides ; Fairfax and Skippon commanded the infantry | 
in the centre; and Ireton, with a strong body of horse, was 
posted on the left. 

Charles, yielding to Rupert’s impatience, advanced to | 
battle. The main body of the infantry, more than 15,000 
men, was commanded by Lord Ashley; and Rupert on the 
right, Sir Marmaduke Langdale on the left, headed his fine 
and numerous cavalry. The king’s Life-guards, Prince Ru- 
pert’s regiment, and the Royal Horse-guards, formed the 
reserve, commanded by the king in person. Rupert’s im- 
petuous charge on the king’s right, spite of Ireton’s fierce 
and valiant resistance, was completely successful. Ireton 
himself was wounded, and taken prisoner, but rescued dur- 
ing the subsequent rout. Rupert, as usual, went off in 
search of the baggage, from which, however, he was driven | 
back by a few smart discharges of the strongly-posted bag- 


gage-guard. The fight in the centre was bloody and obsti- 
nate. Fairfax and Skippon, forgetting, in the growing 


confusion and thickening danger of defeat, their position as 
generals, fought desperately in the ranks. Spite, however, | 
of their frenzied efforts, their troops were manifestly giving | 
way before the terrible odds opposed to them, when decisive 
help came from that astonishing farmer of St.Ives. He had | 
pushed Langdale completely off the field, and leaving one or 
two squadrons to hinder him from rallying, wheeled with the | 
mass of his Ironsides full upon the flank of the almost victo- 
rious royal centre. The shock was decisive ; the king’s in- | 
fantry gave way at once, and the reserve shared the same | 
fate. One regiment, more obstinate than the rest, was de- 
stroyed almost toa man. Rupert returned to the field; but 
his exhortations, aided by the prayers and commands of the 
king, failed to induce the cavalry to encounter that of Crom- 
well. They fled, and with them the last hope of King | 
Charles, The victory was thorough!y decisive. Eight thou- 
sand prisoners, a hundred colors, the royal standard, the 
king’s carriage, and his cabinet of letters remained in the 
hands of the victors ; and all effectual resistance on the part 
of the Royalists was over. 

Then Cromwell swept like a destroying tempest through 
the land. Taunton, besieged by Goring, and defended by 
Blake, was relieved. Leicester had been retaken. Bristol, 
into which Rupert had thrown himself, surrendered upon 
terms after one assault. Devizes, Cromwell carried by storm, 
Berkeley Castle and Winchester surrendered to him. Basing | 
House, held by the Marquis of Winchester, and in those | 
days esteemed almost impregnable, was carried by assault. 
Sweeping westward, he overthrew Lord Wentworth at Bovey | 
Tray almost without an effort, capturing 500 prisoners and | 
six standards. Lord Hopton he routed at Torrington. The 
last English force in the field for the king was about 3,000 | 
cavalry, commanded by Sir Jacob Astley. These were over- 
thrown, and Sir Jacob himself made prisoner 

‘‘Your work is done,” said the baronet to his captors, 


the king of England to make war upon his peonle.” 
! 
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‘unless, indeed, you choose to fall out and fight among 
yourselves,” 

Cromwell was approaching Oxford, where the king had 
sought refuge. His majesty could not but perceive that he 
had lost the game. The defeat of Montrose at Philiphangh 
had quenched the hopes raised by the meteor successes of 
that remarkable man in Scotland, and by the advice of Mon- 
treuil, the French envoy, the king left Oxford, disguised as 
a groom following his master Ashburnham, and surrendered 
himself to the Scottish forces at Kelham. The English Par- 
liament at length claimed the custody of the king, and the 
Scottish generals surrendered him, it is said, for £200,000. 

Captivity and misfortune, especially of fallen greatness, 
appeal strongly to the sympathies and imaginations of man- 
kind, and thousands of persons who had strenuously resisted 
Charles the despot, were moved with compassion for Charles 
the captive. An insurrection in his favor, headed by Col- 
onel Poyer, broke out in Wales ; the English fleet, consisting 
of six ships of war fully equipped, mutinied, and sailed for 
Helvoetsluys, to place themselves under the command of the 
young Duke of York ; and, worse than all, the Scotch gov- 
ernment, having secretly concluded a treaty with the king 
to restore him upon conditions, sent an army across the 
Tweed under the Duke of Hamilton. 

Cromwell, having finished with Colonel Poyer and the 
Welsh insurgents, hastened with rapid strides to the north. 
Hamilton was near Preston, on the left bank of the Ribble, 
when Cromwell joined Lambert at Otley Park ; but his rear- 
guard under Munrce were miles off, at Kirby Lonsdale. 
Cromwell, as usual, attacked at once, and Hamilton and 
Langdale were overthrown with immense loss. 

The defeat of the Scottish Royalists induced the Coven- 
anters to rise in arms again ; and headed by Lords Loudon 
and Eglington, the Whiggamores marched on Edin\urgh. 
They could not, however, have successfully withstood the 


disciplined forces under Lanark and Munroe, and Cromwell 


proffered his assistance. It was accepted, and Oliver 
marched to Edinburgh ; matters were arranged, and the 
English general turned slowly towards the south. 

The army, through its officers, now openly demanded 
judgment on the king ; and the ‘ purified” Commons sent 
up a declaratory vote to the Peers, ‘that it is high treason in 
The 
Peers’ House, consisting of but twelve members, negatived 
the proposition. On the next day they again met, to the 
number of six, disposed of some formal business, and ad- 
journed till the morrow. That morrow was the 25th of 
April, 1660; for a few hours after their adjournment the 
Commons voted their Lerdships’ House ‘‘ useless and dan- 
gerous,” and abolished it. 

With the particulars known of the trial and execution of 
Charles I. for high treason every reader must be abundantly 
familiar. The men who presided there were executioners ; 
but certainly not judges met to inquire into the guilt or 
innocence of the prisoner, and to decide calmly and impar- 
tially according to the evidence. It was previously deter- 
mined to execute the king ; and better far—more manly and 
honest at all events would it have been—to have pronounced 


| his doom without going through all that hideous and mock- 
| ing formality. 


The palpable hypocrisy of the whole affair 
makes even the king’s assumptions of divine irresponsibility 
appear respectable. And if the putting the monarch ta 


| death under the pretext set up was a crime, it was far more 


conclusively a blunder : the instant the head of Charles I. 
rolled on the scaffold, Charles IT., who was beyond the 
reach of Parliament, storted into life. 

There was much work yet to be done by Cromwell. The 
royal cause was again in the ascendant in Ireland. The re- 
volted fleet under Prince Rupert rode triumphantly along 
the coast, for Sir Harry Vane had not yet had time to 
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organize the dreaded fleets which afterward won England the , They appear to have been as unnecessary as they were 
sovereignty of the seas. Inchiquin in Munster, the Scottish | frightful, hideous. 

regiments in Ulster, and the great body of the Catholic} Scotland again rose for the king. Charles IT. was invited 
population, had proclaimed the king. Cromwell, armed over and crowned there. This was esteemed a declaration 
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THE ESCAPE OF CHARLES II. 
with the highest civil and military authority, must go over | of war against England, and Cromwell hastened to meet the 
with his [ronsides,and quench that mischief. He did s« new danger. He crossed the Tweed at the head of 20,000 


effectually and remorselessly. We cannot, after a carefu 
perusal of the pleas put forward in defense of those Irish 


dition to encounter him. The battle of Dunbar followed ; 


) 
] | veterans, before the raw levies of the Scots were in any con- 
massacres, find any, even the slightest valid excuse for them. | Cromwell was once more in Edinburgh ; and although his 
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military measures were vigorous, he appears to have treated 
the Scottish people with respect and consideration. 

Some years afterward, in his correspondence with New 
England in America, he expressed to the Puritans there the | 
deep regret he felt at fighting against the Scottish Coven- 
anters. ‘‘He was afraid he had slain many of the godly at 
Dunbar.” 

In the next campaign his flag waved over Perth; and | 
further resistance seemed hopeless, when the young king, 
seeing that the country was clear toward the south, prevailed 
upon his Scottish army to march upon England. A wilder 
project, with such a general as Cromwell in his rear, was 
perhaps never conceived. Oliver, as soon as he heard of the 
king’s march, dispatched letters to the Parliament to be 
under no alarm at the southward movement; and to Harri- 
son he sent directions to press the flank of the Scottish 
forces from 
Newcastle. 
Lambert he at 
once dispatch- 
ed from Fife- 
shire to hang 
upon the 
king’s rear, 
and speedily as 
possible fol- 
low him with 
10,000 vete- 
rans along the 
east coast to- 
ward York- 
shire. 

Charles was 
overtaken at 
Worcester, 
and, spite of 
the gallant re- 
sistance offer- 
ed by the Scot- 
tish troops — 
“five hours of 
the hottest 














fighting he had 
ever known” 


—Cromwell 
obtained a 
complete vic- 
tory on the 3d 
of September, 
1652, the an- 





would have been to immediately assemble a new, full, and 
legal House of Commons. A Parliament of a certain sort 
was, it is true, summoned. Gospel ministers were directed 
to take the sense of the congregational churches in the 
several counties, and return the names of “faithful men, 
fearing God and hating covetousness,” and out of these the 
Council, in the presence of the lord-general, selected one 
hundred and thirty-nine for England, six for Wales, six for 
Ireland, and five for Scotland. 

These men assembled, only two being absent, on the 4th 
of July, 1653, and set about reforming the common law and 
abolishing the Court of Chancery, until one day Colonel 
Sydenham proposed, as they had evidently no talent for 
government, they should resign their authority into the 
hands of the lord-general. This was accomplished by the 
aid of a little gentle violence, and the ‘‘ Little Parliament,” 
as it was 
termed, was 
dismissed. 
Others follow- 
ed of various 
patterns and 
devices, none 
of which, how- 
ever, suited 
Cromwell, now 
Lord Protec- 
tor, with a civil 
list of £200,000 
per annum. 

In 1658 the 
last new con- 
stitution had 
ex t emporized 
two Houses, 
and we find his 
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ss Wy dressing the 
; f new  Parlia- 
ment as ‘“‘My 
Lords and 
Gentlemen !” 
To further 
show how 
power had cor- 
rupted, dwarf- 
ed, vulgarized, 
shrunk up, 
this once 
great, vigor- 
ous-minded 








niversary of | ~S 
the battle of ~~ : i 

MAKING UP.—‘'‘ POOR WILL OSMOND HAS GONE!’ SAID HARRY BLAKE. 
Dunbar, and REPLIED FRED TRACY.’’— SEE NEXT PAGE. 
thenceforth 


called his ‘‘ lucky day.” The young king, at the head of a 
brigade of cavalry, burst out of the city by the northern 
road, and escaped. This event Cromwell called ‘‘a crown- 
ing mercy.”’ It was the last military resistance offered in 
England whilst he lived. 

The next important page in this eventful history records 
the dissolution of the remaining members—the Rump, as 
they were called—of the Long Parliament by Lord-General | 
Cromwell, who, with the aid of his soldiers, turned them 
unceremoniously out of the House, locked the doors after | 
them, and walked home to Whitehall with the keys in his | 
pocket. The Parliament had just before been debating, and | 
were about to pass, a ‘‘ reform bill,” of which one of the 
prov. ons was, that the present members should continue to | 
sit without re-election. 

The only possible justification of this act of violence | 
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man, we make 
one quotation 
- from the Court 
Circular of that day: ‘ Yesterday afternoon his high- 
ness went to Hampton Court ; and this day the most 
illustrous lady, the Lady Mary Cromwell, third daughter of 
his highness the Lord Protector, was there married to the 
most noble the Lord Fauconbridge, in the presence of their 
highnesses and many noble persons.""—Merc. Pol. Nov. 19th, 
1657. 

The old fire had not yet burned out ; but its flashes were 
visible only in the Puritan-farmer’s foreign policy. ‘‘ I will 
make the English name more terrible than ever the Roman’s 
was,” was Cromwell’s vaunting expression; and had life 
been granted him, he appeared likely to have gone nigh to 
realize his vain-glorious boast. The undisputed maritime 
supremacy of the Dutch, supported as it was by the genius 
and bravery of Van Tromp, De Ruyter, and De Witte, was 
destroyed during the protectorate chiefly by the skill and 
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valor of Blake. Prince Rupert took refuge from the pursuit 
of that admiral in the Tagus. 
to pursue and attack him there. 
Blake made reprisals upon the Portuguese commerce. 
king was forced to submit, paid a large sum of money for 
the expenses of the war, and conceded a commercial treaty 
which secured great privileges to English merchants. The 
piratical powers of Barbary were humbled ; Spain was crip- 
pled on the seas, and Jamaica was wrested from her. Tae 
last exploit of Blake was the destruction of the Spanish 
fleet in the harbor, and defended by the batteries, of Vera 
Cruz. France courted the protector’s alliance, and four 
thousand of his veterans co-operated with Turenne in the 
reduction of Dunkirk. 

But the bright page of the Protector's foreign policy was 
the firm stand he made in the defense of the Vaudois, per- 
secuted by the Duke of Savoy ‘‘ for conscience’ sake.” 

The once lion-hearted man, betrayed from the high path 
he had once so firmly trod by the enticements of power, 
and vainly struggling in the mires of intrigue and fair- 
seeming falsehood, now visibly declined in mind and body ; 
became even personally afraid of the miserable Royalists 
who threatened him with private assassination. How could 
he be otherwise than afraid as the names of Eliot, Hampden, 


Portugal refused, and 


betrayed the great cause for which they died ; brought it in 
the eyes of the unreflecting into derision and contempt ? 
Albeit as the Lord Proiwctor, after patient watching by the 
lingering deathbed of his favorite daughter, the Lady Eliza- 
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Blake demanded permission | 


The | 


| those days, I can tell you. 
gleamed through his troubled brain, and he felt that he had | 


beth Claypole, came himself visibly within the shadow of | 


the tomb, his old 
again. 


spiritual strength seemed to return 


The world with its vain shows was vanishing, and as it | 
rolled away, the Heaven of his youth and healthy manhood | 


flashed, with its awful and unspeakable splendors, light 
upon his soul. They read to him, at his own request, a pas- 
sage of St. Paul to the Philippians—‘‘ Not that I speak in 
respect of want, for I have learned in whatsoever state I am 
therewith to be content. I can do all things through Christ 
who strengtheneth me.” As these words fell upon his ear, 
he ejaculated in broken accents, ‘‘ This Scripture did once 
save my life when my eldest son—died ; which went as a 
dagger to my heart ; indeed it did.” He alluded to his son 
Oliver, slain in the civil war. 

The day before the Protector died, when his wife and 
children were weeping round his bed, he exclaimed, speak- 
ing of the Covenant of God with man—‘ It is holy and true 
—it is holy and true—it is holy and true! Who made it 
holy and true? The Mediator of the Covenant! The 
Covenant isone. And even if I do not, He remains faith- 
ful. 
family ; ‘‘no, my children, live like Christians. 
the Covenant to feed upon.” 

The tempest of the night of the 2d of September, 1658, 
extending to the shores of the Mediterranean, and strewing 
land and sea with wreck, was the appropriate death-dirge of 
that great, stormy being ; 


I leave you 


and on the morrow—his fortunate 
day, the 3d of September—the mighty, reverential, erring— 
for he was human—-spirit passed from earth, its last aspira- 
tion a prayer for the country he had strongly loved and 
bravely served. 


MAKING 
‘“*] naTE’em !” 
“* Singular !” 
**T don’t think it is singular.” 
Fred Tracy lit his cigar over again, and resumed his fa- 
vorite recumbent attitude. His friend, Harry Blake, kept 
on whittling, now and then casting wondering glances at 


UP. 


ter, I was returning from the office. 


this handsome womaan-hater. 
Harry remarked : 


After a moment’s silence, 


‘*How any man can dislike women, is more than I can 
tell.” 

‘Bah !” interrupted Fred ; ‘‘ you forget that I had a step- 
mother, and——” 

** Was jilted ?” 

‘No, sir /”—this with emphasis—‘‘ no woman ever jilted 
me !”’ 

‘But what about your engagement with Sue Osmond ? 
Something happened. Whose fault was it—yours or hers ?” 

“Tf you want to know, I'll tell you, and leave you to judge 
whose fault it was. That girl ran away with every bit of 
sense I had, for a brief period—only a brief period. I wol 
up one night to a realization of what a fool I had been! Of 
course, every fellow who is engaged to a girl supposes he has 
won perfection. I did.” 

‘*A very foolish thing to suppose, to begin with.” 

*“Pshaw! You don’t know what you are talking about. 
For about six weeks after our engagement, everything was 
lovely. She was pretty, fascinating, deucedly intelligent 
and accomplished ; and I spared no pains to take her every- 
where she wanted to go. My team was kept pretty busy in 
Sue couldn’t ride in a hired 
coach ; and as for the cars or stage, why, bless your heart ! I 
should never have dreamed, in any emergency, of suggest- 
ing either.” 

‘Do you mean to tell me that Sue Osmond is such a fool 
as that ?” 

‘She never said anything about the way she should go; 
but, don’t you see, I made such an idol of her that I couldn't 
bear to feel for a moment that she had stepped outside of her 
own especial sphere ?” 

** Fiddlesticks !” 

‘All right. Fall in love yourself, and then see! Well, 
this was my manner of treating her. One evening, last Win- 
It was about seven 
o'clock, and it never rained harder since the deluge. It was 
a cold, slippery, horrible night, and Jim Hawkins and I 


| walked straight through the crowded boat, and stood outside 


| proof cloak, and the hood was drawn over her hat. 


Love not the world,” he continued, addressing his | 


There weren't but two or three there 
I noticed a woman leaning against the opposite 
side of the window. I saw that she had on an old water- 
Finally, 
after considerable squinting at the figure and side-face of the 
woman, Jim said, with a nudge : 

*** Don’t you know who that is, Fred ?’ 

‘** How the mischief should I know ?’ I asked. 

*** You ought to, if anybody. Take a good look, now.’ 

“Just then the boat touched the dock. I looked, and as 
sure as I live, there stood Sue Osmond, my lady-love. She 
drew the hood closer over her face, and while I was deciding 
what to do the chain was lowered, and Sue was iost among 
the crowd.” 

‘***The man who hesitates,’ you know.” 

‘* Yes, I know all about it. An hour after, I called cn 
Miss Osmond. She was dressed, ready to receive me. ! 
never saw her eyes so bright ; there was an indefinable glitter 


under the awning. 
beside us. 


T 


| all over her, and her manner was fascinating to the last de- 


| gree. 


After a while said I: 
‘***Sue, I could have sworn an hour ago that I saw you on 


| 2 ferryboat !’ 


sé 


‘Could you? she laughed, without changing color. 
‘Never swear to personal identity. I knew a man who got 
into a horrid scrape once by doing so.’ 

‘«* Well, it wasn’t you, was it, Sue ?’ I asked. 

‘“*« How ridiculous !’ she answered ; and then, with a most 
unusual touch of defiance in her manner : ‘ Suppose it was— 
what then ?’ 

“*Nothing much,’ said 1; ‘only good-by, Miss Osmond!’ 
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‘“«¢Truly? said she, in the calmest possible manner. 

“«« Yes, truly,’ I answered, ‘unless you can account satis- 
factorily for conduct so questionable !’ 

‘**So what ?’ she asked, growing as white as death. 


‘“What manner? I was delighted that you and my Sue 
were going to make up and be good friends again.” 

Before Harry had concluded his sentence Fred was gone. 

The hall-door shut with a bang, and the lovers were alone, 


“**So questionable,’ I repeated. 

‘‘She rose in a white heat. This is what she said: 

‘*¢ About seven o'clock this evening I crossed the ferry 
from New York to Brooklyn; and I refuse to give any ac- 


nae See , 


THE KING OF SIAM OPENING A MINT. 


2 
i 


re 
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count of the circumstances which made such questionable 
conduct necessary. So good-by, Mr. Tracy.’” 

‘* What then ?” inquired Harry. 

‘“Why, she swept out of the room like a tragedy queen, 
and I haven’t spoken to her since.” 

Three weeks after. Same room, same company. 

** Poor Will Osmond has gone,” said Harry Blake. 

«The deuce he has ?” replied Fred Tracy. 

“Yes. Iwas over there this afternoon, and had a talk 
with his widow. Will’s health failed immediately after his 
marriage, and his father was so angry with him for marrying 
his daughter’s governess, that he would not do the least 
thing for him. Mrs. Osmond said that if it had not been 
for Sue they would have certainly starved. She pawned 
and sold most of her jewelry, and managed so skillfully that 
Will was surrounded with every comfort. I found out some- 
thing, Fred.” 

** What was it ?” 

‘Do you remember the date of the night you saw Miss 
Osmond on the ferryboat ? Was it the third of December ?’ 

‘* Yes, sir /” 

‘* Well, that day Sue spent with her brother. He was a 
great deal worse, and she was determined, come what would, 
she would not leave him until he was eusier. He grew more 
comfortable, and when she got ready to start for home, it 
rained hard. So she borrowed her sister’s waterproof, and 
hurried off. Now, what do you think ?” 

‘That I was a brute, and I'll make it up this very day.” 

Evening. Scene—parlor in the house of Osmond. Sue 
Osmond in the library, alone. Fred Tracy is announced. 

‘“*Good-evening, Mr. Tracy;” and Sue extends a very 
steady little hand to her visitor. 

*T have just heard to-day of your brother's death, Miss— 
Osmond—and—and——” 

Fred Tracy was never known to stammer, but now the 
English language failed him. 

“Will had been ill several months,” was the calm answer. 

‘* And to think,” said Fred, almost sobbing, ‘‘ that I should 








have been such a brute! I found out all about it to-day ! | 


9” 


I wonder if you can ever forgive me ‘ 

‘ Certainly,” replied Sue. ‘I forgave you a long time 
ago.” 

** Angel !” whispered Fred. 
enough !” 

The hands he tried to seize were withdrawn as she re- 
plied : 

‘* By remembering, Mr. Tracy, that no woman worth hav- 


** How can I ever be thankful 


ing will endure the high and lofty treatment you attempted | 


with me! and that where there is true love, there is true 
confidence !” 

“Sue, dear Sue, what do you mean? Why are you so 
cold ?” 

“Mr. Blake !” announced a servant. 

“‘Good-evening, Fred,” cried Harry, cordially. 

‘And how's my little Sue ?” 

“Very well, thank you,” cried Sue, lovingly. 

“This, Mr. Tracy,” she continued, with a deep blush, “is 
my intended husband.” 

‘* How long has this been ?” inquired poor Fred. 

‘* About three months,” replied Blake, nonchalantly. 

** And you allowed me to come round here and make a fool 
of myself in this manner ?” 





Some time ago the King of Siam opened a new mint at 
Bangkok. We are told that the king arrived at the mint at 
five Pp. M., the time appointed, and repaired to the upper 
hall, where his Majesty lighted sacred tapers as offerings, 
and the priests worshiped in their usual manner, as a com- 
mencement in the ceremonies of opening the new mint. 
The worship continued two hours. The next morning the 
ceremonies were completed. The king lighted the tapers, 
and a high priest recited in the Bali language the five com- 
mands—that is, do not kill, do not steal, do not commit 
adultery, do not speak falsehood, do not drink strong drink. 
At the propitious moment instrumental music was played, 
and the priests worshiped, dedicating the place. The king 
sprinkled with sacred water the new mint machinery, and 
from a consecrated cake of flour with his finger rubbed the 
flour on parts of the different kinds of machinery. Then 
the workmen set the machinery to making the new coins. 
In the meantime the king fed the priests who had performed 
the ceremony, with his own hand. After the repast the 
king distributed the new money among the princes and 
nobles and officials present, and the decree to use the new 
coin. When the money and the decree had been distributed 
the king viewed all the halls and the grounds, and at noon 
returned to the palace. In the year 1869 the old mint ceased 
to be usable, and the king and councilors consulted, and 
ordered new machinery from England. When it arrived a 
building was erected for the new machinery similar to 
the former. The new money is the same in quality and 
value as formerly. The stamp is as follows: On the one side 
is the bust of the king in a military dress, with a decoration 
called Nopp’a-ratana-racha wara-p’aun, and the decoration 
of the new order Chula Chaum Klow. There isan inscription 
around the figure of the king, viz.: ‘‘ Somedetch P’ra Para- 
mindr Maha Chula Longkorn P’ra Chula Chaum Klow Chow 


| Yu Hua.” On the opposite face is inscribed the seal of the 


kingdom, in three divisions. In one is the triple-headed 
elephant, in another an ordinary elephant, and in the third 
a speary sword, the royal crown, sceptre, staff, shoes, ete. 


WRITING AND SPEAKING, 

An eloquent piece of writing gains much by being read or 
spoken with good elocution ; and even an inferior produc- 
tion will often appear well when delivered with effect. On 
the contrary, the most splendid composition may be spoiled 
by a poor delivery. Lord Erskine, one of England’s most 
distinguished orators, said of Burke: ‘ He is, of all writers, 
the most eloquent, and of all speakers the most tedious.” 
The person thus addressed expressed surprise at this start- 
ling dictum, but he proceeded : ‘‘ One evening when Burke 
was delivering one of his interminable harangues, I became 
anxious, with many others, to goaway. But I sat just under 
Burke’s eye, and I was afraid I could not leave without his 
noticing me. At last I dropped my handkerchief, and, stoop 
ing to pick it up, I crawled on all fours behind the benches, 
and thus succeeded in escaping. The next morning, on 
reading the report of his speech in the newspapers, I was 
astonished. What a splendid effort! No longer marred by 
his wearisome manner and Irish accent, it riveted my atten- 
tion. I read it through again and again, and carried the 
paper with me into the country, and kept it in my pocket 
till it was completely worn out.” 
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THE SLEIGH-RIDE. 

By CLAIRE CROFTON. 

Over the snow, over the snow, 
Like 
Like 
Like 
Like 
Like 


a shaft let loose from an archer’s bow, 

a deer on the foot, when the hunters are nigh, 

a bird on the wing, when the fowler is by, 

the rush of a stream when its frost-fetters break, 
the surging of billows when tempests awake, 


Like the crash of the avalanche quitting its place, 
Like a red-streaming meteor careering through space, 
Like the sweep of the whirlwind when forests are bowed, 
Like the flash when the thunderbolt leaps from its cloud, 
Like the swoop of the eagle as he darts on his prey, 
Like the message the lightning speeds forth on its way, 
With a wild sense of freedom exulting we go, 

Over the snow, over the snow. 
Bear away! for our comrades are drawing too near; 


se alive, man and horse! lest we fall in the rear; 
To your speed, Bucephalus! the van is our place! 
Hurrah! we have won! and we lead in the race. 
I knew that not one of their coursers in speed 
Could match for a moment our mettlesome steed. 
Clear the track! is the word, as we dart on our way, 
And inanimate objects the mandate obey; 
eft and the right, 
And stupidly stare as we vanish from sight; 
The fences fall back, and the trees stand aside, 
And make way, with a will, for our hurricane ride, 
As on like a band of wild huntsmen we go, 

Over the snow, over the snow. 


The farmhouses wheel to the 


How the stars wink and laugh as they watch our mad course, 
And the moon gravely quizzes each rider and horse; 
Laugh away! 
Much faster than we, in our planet below. 
Then their 
ring, 

Like the gushing of bird notes that welcome the Spring! 
sright-eyed! cherry-lipped! Oh, 'tis glorious to ride 
With the girl that you love nestled close to your side! 
While you talk in low tones—for the others are neur, 
And the dear little head bends closer to hear 
The whisper that sends the soft cheek all aglow, 

Under the rose and over the snow. 


in your orbits celestial you go, 


the girls—bless hearts—how their sweet’ voices 


What a volume of melody surges and swells 

Abroad on the air from our musical bells! 

The clash of the cym*als, the clarion’s breath, 

The trumpet that summons to glory and death, 

The peal of the organ where censers sre swinging, 

The harp of the minstrel through lordly halls ringing, 

he blast of the bugle when squadrons are wheeling, 

The strain of a lute on the charmed air stealing, 

Are less sweet to the ear than the oman that + vclls 

In the rhyme and the chime of ou wusical betts. 

And life seems more glorious, humanity dearer, 

The heart, hand, and brain, warmer, firmer, and clearer, 

And our pulses keep time with our bells as we go, 
Overthe snow, over the snow. 


MARRYING A “MUFF.” 


| ‘IT’ so disappointed, Harvey, you can’t think! Hera 
| we have hurried all the way from Italy, to Juliet’s wedding, 
| as if she had been going to marry a perfect Prince Charm- 
| ing, and behold the bridegroom is—well, I call that man a 
| ‘muff’! There now !” 

| Pretty Mrs. Courtenay Barrington, as she uttered this 
| indignant protest, flung herself back in her velvet marquise 
chair with such energy that her chignon shook, and one of 
her slippers—wonderful things !—flew off. 

‘Harriet, you are terrific !” exclaimed Courtenay Barring- 
ton, ‘‘and you speak too loud. What if one of those serv- 
ants, who perpetually haunt the neighborhood of our door, 
should hear you express this horrid opinion of our brother- 
in-law elect ?” 

‘*T hate him !” exclaimed Harriet, with tears in her eyes. 
‘* For Juliet of all girls to throw herself away so! A queenly 
creature like that !—for you'll admit, Courtenay, that we 
saw no one to compare to her the whole time we were abroad 
—to marry a light-haired, lackadaisical, languid, lolling— 
oh, I've no patience with her !” 

‘My dear Harriet, you really do not pay proper attention 
to rounding your periods. The natural termination of such 
a sentence as light-haired, lackadaisical, lolling, is Launce- 
lot ; don’t you see ?” 

** Well, his name is almost as bad ; it’s Lawrence.” 

Harriet beautified the name by drawing it out till it 
seemed as if it must be a quarterof a yard long. ‘ Law- 
rence Lathrop—Lawrence Lathrop.” 

‘** He did not name himself,” said Courtenay. 

“Tf he had, that’s just the name he would have chosen ; 
he looks exactly like it. I'm sure I should have guessed his 
name to be either that or Jeremy Diddler,” persisted Mr. 
Barrington's pretty, pouting wife. 

Now we all know that if we go to the root of the matter, 
there’s a want of truth as to hair now-a-days, but certain it 
is that, in spite of her chignon—false as a traitor’s heart ! 
Mrs. Barrington’s would have stood on end, could she have 
imagined who was under the window, listening to her. 
Whisper! Lawrence Lathrop himself ! 

Courtenay Barrington, still defending the absent—that 
was his way, good soul!—quietly remarked that ‘‘he had 
| had no evidence that Lathrop was a tool ;” at which observa- 
| tion the invisible auditor below Harriet’s window calmly 
| caressed his rather faintly-hued moustache, and smiled 
behind his hand. 

**T don’t believe he’s a fool, Harriet. 
not always empty-headed, you know.” 

‘** He don’t look as though he were able to say a word in 
defense of self or friend,” cried Harriet. 

Perhaps Harriet changed her mind a little that evening 
when she entered the parlor. The gentleman whom she 
had stigmatized as a ‘‘ muff” formed the centre of a brilliant 
group, all of whom were listening, with animated counten- 
ances, to Mr. Lawrence Lathrop’s anecdotes—for, lo! 
change was there. 

**Capital, ‘pon my soul,” laughed a young lieutenant, who 
was courting a third pretty sister, Ida Fairham. 

‘*The cook came in with the dish of cappelletti. 
Ristori asked the price. 

‘** Five dollars,’ replied the cook. 

*«« What!’ exclaimed Madame Ristori ; ‘che? che? Ihave 

| bought it of you, when you were in Rome, a thousand times, 

‘About five cents). 

| “And 4,’ retorted the couk, ‘ only paid—the Signora Mar- 

| chesa will remember when she acted in Rome—five certs for 
seeing her play. 

** Ristori refrained from further speaking, and handed the 

cook lus price. © But { think the cappelietti,” added Mr. 
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Lathrop, ‘‘ did not taste quite as well as it might have done 
had she held her tongue.” 

Harriet listened with surprise. Lawrence Lathrop not 
only conversational, but anecdotive ! 

Presently music was suggested, and, to Mrs. Barrington’s 
surprise, the ‘‘ muff’ got up, walked to the piano, at the 
request of his fair fiancée, and played, with a charm of execu- 
tion suitable to the subject, a well-chosen and excessively 
difficult selection from the ‘‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream” of 
Mendelssohn. The company were in raptures. 

‘*Won’t you sing ?” said pretty Ida. 

Lawrence Lathrop ran his fingers over the piano. 


‘* Now he’s going to be horrid,” thought Harriet, with a | 


kind of triumph. 

But when the glorious tones of that aria from the ‘‘ Ione” 
of Pacini, which the tenor gives voice to previous to entering 
the amphitheatre, where he is about to encounter the wild 
beasts—the plot of the opera is taken from ‘‘ The Last Days 








‘““Why, he fences better,” muttered Harriet to herself, 
be on Bismarck’s staff !”” 
and charming had looked on with a quiet smile, seemed. 


good. 
‘*Lawrence does not often show off,” at last remarked 
she, demurely. Harriet did not reply. 
About a week later there was a riding party formed. 


Two 


Frenchman, a writer on political economy, named Gassier, 
who were rusticating in the neighborhood, and who had be- 
come acquainted with the Fairhams in New York, at balls, 
the Winter before, had been invited to join the party ‘“ to 
excursh”—as the lieutenant termed making an excursion—to 
a lovely lake near by. 

All went merrily till—cause unknown—the horse which 








MARRYING A MUFF.—‘'‘ BRAVELY DONE!’ SHOUTED COURTENAY BARRINGTON, AS LAWRENCE, GASPING, LAID HIS SENSELESS BURDEN 


ON THE 


of Pompeii,” by Bulwer—flowed through the rooms, and the 
faces of the guests turned pale with emotion, Mrs. Courtenay 
Barrington changed her mind, and rather regretfully remem- 
bered that her lord and liege could not sing. 

On the morrow the gentlemen proposed to fence a little 
while. Both the lieutenant—Ida’s suitor—and Courtenay 
were considered perfectly aw fait in that exercise. The 
former challenged Lathrop to a trial of skill. Perhaps both 
he and the husband of Harriet were a trifle vexed at being 
shone down by the suddenly attractive bridegroom-elect. 

t all events, Lieutenant Hale had rather more coler, and 
an angrier sparkle in the eye, after his foil had flown three 
several times to the right of the long vaulted hall where the 
gentlemen were fencing, than the exercise, violent though it 
was, would altogether account for. 

Harriet Barrington bit her lip. 

But she bit it to a deeper crimson when, his turn having 
come, Barrington’s foil was three times sent whirling away 
precisely as that of Lieutenant Hale had been. 


GRass.”’ 


Juliet rode suddenly began to behave as no well-bred horse, 
especially with a pretty and rather timid-young girl upon 
his back, would ever have done or thought of doing. 
Lawrence Lathrop, riding near Mrs. Courtenay Barring- 
ton—not for love ; oh! not for love, for there was none of it 
| lost, as the phrase is, between them—and brilliantly conver- 
| sing, now in French, now in Italian, with the foreigners, 
| showing himself equally ‘‘well up’’in both art and political 
economy, began to look anxiously toward the restive steed 
and the nervous rider. 

All at once, and as if a whole pack of fire-crackers had 
been set off at his heels—no earthly provocation, however, 
was visible—the absurd ‘‘ Zephyr,” as Juliet insisted upon 
calling the brute, started off and dashed madly forward. 
Harriet turned pale. Not so Juliet; she had nerve when 
the trial came, and held bravely on to her seat and the 
reins. 

The party had by this time neared the lake, when Zephyr 
| developed his sense of humor by some scandalous circus 





‘than that young officer in Vienna, who, they said, used to 
Juliet, who during all these developments of the nove! 


from the laughter lurking in her eye, to think it was too 


foreigners, an Italian artist, one Giovanni Lammi, and a 
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capers, and betrayed his antecedents, which no one would | 


have previously suspected—for this daring impostor had 
hitherto managed to keep his footing in good society as a 
*‘ desirable lady’s horse.” The lake, which the party had 
preferred to reach by a path called the Mountain-way, was 
but a few yards off. It was after his capers that Zephyr 
made his forward rush, and, in doing so, went ‘‘ over the hill 
and far away”—went, in fact, into the water !” 

Lawrence Lathrop had set his teeth firmly, and started 
his steed after the runaway horse ; but, as usual in such 
cases, the fact of being pursued only urged the runaway for- 
ward, and it was not many minutes before all the formerly 
smiling faces looked pale, for fair Julia Fairham was—in the 
lake and sinking ! 

So, in a moment more, was Lawrence. He had sprung 
lightly from his horse, cast off his coat and hat, and leaped 
into the water. 

The heavy riding-dress of Juliet, despite all the efforts of 
her lover to reach her, twice bore her under. They had 
been borne many yards away, and the pale faces had grown 
paler still, ere, by one tremendons effort on the part of her 
lover, her robes were grasped, then her hand caught, and 
the hero of the day appeared, bearing his lovely prize 
ashore. 

‘* Bravely done !’ shouted Courtenay Barrington, as Law- 
rence, gasping, laid his senseless burthen on the grass, 
where Juliet lay, white as the pond-lilies her habit had 
caught and borne along with its clinging folds. 

** Mu foi!” exclaimed the Frenchman, who—perhaps he 
was afraid of depriving the world of the light of his knowl- 
edge in political economy—certainly had not honored the 
Tri-color by any exhibition of bravery on this occasion, ‘it 
ees vayray mooch like one ballade of Goethe, or one roman 
by Vilkie Collins.” 

The Italian—he had seemed about to make a plunge, 
when the riding-habit and its pretty wearer had been 
whelmed—assented. 

** In questo momento, the young signorina would make a 
subject fine for a picture ; 
looked like an emaciated leech. 

Juliet, talking to Harriet next day—by which time a 


| sion carried on in a low tone ? 


| through the brush. 


’and he twirled his beard till it | 


sherry cobbler—oh ! tell it not in Gath !—hot blankets and | 


sleep had ‘‘ brought her round,” mildly remarked—she was | 
| four or five sizes bigger—a reg’lar old settler, and black as 


never otherwise than mild—‘‘I felt perfectly safe when I 
heard him behind me. I knew he would plunge in after me, 
dear, and I felt that he would save me, for, the way I came 
to fall in love with him was seeing him, last Winter, in that 
horrid fire back of our house in the city. 
ladder intoa third story, and brought out on his back-+-would 
you believe he could, Harriet?—that poor crippled daughter 
of the woman whose husband takes care of papa’s stables. 
He looked magnificent !” 


He flew up a | 


At the wedding, whicn took place the other day, Mrs. | 


Courtenay Barrington bestowed her benediction, in a sis- 
terly way, upon the young couple ; and a diamond bracelet, 
joint gift of self and husband, upon the bride. 

**T'll attend to al. the little commissions you have left i 


= 





my hands, and esnecially liave the new cards sent you at 
once. Lathrop is quite a pretty name,” added she. 

** Yes,” replied the bridegroom—and he never betrayed in 
any other way that he had been wnder the window—* it is 
rather better than Jeremy Diddler !” 

THE STUMP OF A PIPE, 
We were making the upward trip from Memphis. A 


motley crowd, such as 1s usually found on a Mississippi 
steamboat, thronged the saloon, but « party of us, ladies and 
gentlemen, had withdrawn to one side. We were having 


| 


| 








quite an animated discussion on the use and abuse of that 
universally esteemed narcotic, tobacco, brought on, no 
doubt, by the fumes of an old clay pipe, held tightly between 
the teeth of a rough, weather-beaten man, sitting at no great 
distance from us. 

Though our words were not intended for his ears, many 
of them, no doubt, reached him, for who ever heard a discus- 
He apparently paid no at- 
tention to us, however, until Miss Carr, a beautiful brunette 
from Southern Georgia, gave her opinion. 

‘For my part, I do not like the stuff,” said she, in a clear, 
musical voice, at the same time casting an arch glance at the 
unconcerned knight of the clay pipe; ‘‘ but there are many 
things that Ido like, and I should feel very angry if any 
one presumed to take them away. So I say, if any one en- 
joys a good smoke, let him enjoy it; and if you, or you, or 
you, do not like the particular kind of pipe that one uses, 
move out of the way of it, or—buy another.” 

** That's so, every time !” said the smoker, rising and com- 
ing toward us. ‘‘ Beg your pardon, all of ye, but I’ve heard 
everything ye said, and if ye’ve no objections, I'll tell ye 
what makes me think so much of an old clay pipe. And I'm 
obleeged to ye, marm,” turning to Miss Carr, ‘‘Them’s my 
sentiments every time. 

“You see, I’m an out-and-out backwoodsman, hunter, 
trapper, and guide ; born in Tennessee, edicated in Indiana, 
and went into business from the Missouri to the mountains, 
and there I've flourished ever since. 

‘*T was way out in the mountains. I had just took a train 
throngh, and was on my way back with two other chaps, old 
trappers like myself. Somehow I took sick, and we were 
obliged to camp for a week, to give me a chance to pick up 
agin. It was real purty weather, and I enjoyed myself rollin’ 
round on the grass, while Jack and Joe were scoutin’ round 
for game. But I did feel a leetle anxious to be goin’, 

““One day I was layin’ down under a tree, and I got 
sleepy. All at once I thought I heard something moving 
I raised my head and looked all round, 
but I couldn’t see nothing, the bushes were so thick. Thinks 
I to myself : 

*«*Ve're dreaming, old boy. 
waked up!’ 

**So I drawed the old stump. 


Better take a smoke, and get 
It was just like this, only 


yer hat, sir. I'd smoked it a sight, and got kinder ’tached 
to it. Well, I filled it—Joe used to say it took a quarter of 
a pound to fill it handsomely—and then went to the fire to 
light it. When I got onto my feet agin I heard a noise, and 
I was sure of it then. I turned purty quick, and there was a 
good-sized grizzly, just ready to make for me. 

‘Now, ye see, they ain’t no pleasant chaps to run afoul of, 
even when ye have yer shootin’-irons with ye ; and I tell ye I 
felt as though I'd rather be excused. My rifle was in the 
wagon, and the critter was between me and it. I couldn’t no 
more have got there than I could have jumped over the moon; 
so as he was comin’ purty lively I thought I'd tree. 

‘*The trees wasn’t much—scraggy little oaks and elms ; 
but they were enough sight better nor none—so I sprung for 
a limb just within reach, and commenced to swing up. 

‘Old grizzly knowed in a minute what I was up to, and 
afore I could get out of his reach, he raised and grabbed me. 
He got his paws round my legs, and one of my old boots 
into his mouth, and there he stood, and there I hung. He 
didn’t pull very hard, but I was kinder weak, and couldn't 
have hung onto the limb an awful while if there hadn’t been 
any bear at the lower end of me. I knowed if ever I dropped 
it would be my everlasting drop, so I set my wits to work to 
scare up some plan to make the grizzly let go. 

“<The old pipe was atween my teeth yet, and I was smok- 
in’ away right smart, and thinkin’, I looked down and seen 
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a corner of his mouth that my boot didn’t fill. Don’t 
laugh, stranger. "I'wasn’t because the boot was small, but 
the b’ar respected the size of it, and only took hold of the 
heel. 

‘* Well, as I said before, there was a little corner open, and 
I thought I'd jest drop the old pipe into it, tobaccy, ashes, 
fire, and smoke, and see how he’d like it. It was a leetle 
risky, for, you see, I should have to hang by one hand ; but 
something had to be did, so I loosened my right hand and 
got the pipe. 

**T never shot a rifle ball truer than I sent that old pipe, 
plump right into old grizzly’s mouth, and when I seen that 
it was in, I kinder give a kick with my old boot, and kept it 
from falling out again. 

**T tell ye, stranger's, b’ars don't like tobaccy much better 
than you do, especially when it’s mixed with ashes, and fire, 
and an old clay pipe. Soon as ever he got a taste of it, and 
‘twan’t long, he let go of me and commenced playing about 
on the grass, spitting and chewing and snorting, to beat the 
old seratch, while I naturally climbed up into the tree and 
watched him smoke. 

**T enjoyed it more than he did, for ye see it was a new 
thing to him. He rolled and tumbled about beautifully, for 
I expect the fire burnt his throat, and the tobacey didu’t 
help it any. At last he got into the camp-fire, and that 
ended the performance. 

‘*He started off through the brush, tumbling along quite 
funny, and I watched him, or, rayther, I watched the bushes 
as long asI could see’em move. Then I climb down, and 
went to gettin’ supper for the boys, feelin’ purty well tickled 
with the way I'd escaped. 


“*T felt kinder sorry for one thing though, and that was | 


because the varmint had chawed my pipe all to bits. I found 
some of the pieces, and I’ve got’em yet. I might jest as 
well have saved the old pipe, if I'd only thought, for, ye see, 
the tobaccy and the fire would have done him jest as well.” 


THE DEAD MAN. IN THE LIGHTHOUSE, 


I coun scarcely at first believe that they were all dead— 
that I was never more to hear the voice of parent, brother 
or sister—that I was utterly alone in the world. But so it 
was : within the space of eight months, as the worthy curate 
told me, the grave had closed over the whole of my family. 
It was some consolation that my mother had died blessing 
me; but, nevertheless, I now bitterly repented that I had 
gone to sea, instead of remaining, as I might have done, to 
stay and comfort her in her old age. Yet she had approved 
of the step I took, and, after all, I acted for the best. 

It was now necessary for me to shape my course anew. 


that other chap has left the stone, too! I'm blest if it isn’t 
the third within the last eight weeks !” 

“Why, now,” said the landlord to me, “that’s the very 
thing for you, my man—that’s to say, always supposing you 
don’t dislike a little confinement and regular hours !” 

** What is it ?” said I. 

‘““Tt’s one of the keepers of the Stone Light,”’ replied he, 
**who has given up the job. What do you say to it? It’s 
the very thing for a man like you, who seem to be a bit of a 
scholar, and not to like to work overmuch.” 

Nothing at the time could have been more to my mind, 
for [ little imagined what the nature of the situation was. 
I lost no time in applying for the post, and my certificates 
being good, and besides—most unaccountably, as I then 
thought—no one else offering, I was almost immediately 
accepted. They said I must engage for six months, as they 





were tired of men leaving the place almost as soon as ap- 
pointed. I said I would engage for a year if they chose ; 
but they smiled, and said six months was enough to begin 
with. 

When all was arranged, I began to congratulate myself on 
my good fortune. I thought, with the landlord, that it was 
the very thing for me. I could not understand why my 
predecessors had given up the service, and thought they 
must have been men who did not know when they were well 
off. Nevertheless, [ thought I might be a little dull now 
and then ; so, that I might have something to amuse myself 
| with, I bought a pack of cards to play with the other 
| keeper, a second-hand musical snuff-box, and an excellent 
jest-book, with a collection of songs at the end of it. Next 
morning I went on board the lighthouse tender, and we 
sailed for the Eddystone. On the way, one of the men re- 
marked to me, significantly, that it was a Friday. 

**What of that?” said I. ‘All sensible people ridicule 
your suspicions about a Friday.” 

** Well, well,” said he, ‘* we shall see.” 

The weather was fine, and the wind favorable, though 
light ; in about three hours we reached our destination, and 
effected a landing without difficulty. There was little time 
lost ; some stores the tender had brought off were quickly 
got out of her; in half an hour she was standing back for 
Plymouth, and I was left to establish myself in my new 
abode. 

‘** Well,” said I to myself, as I looked about me, “here I 
| am, snug and comfortable ! After knocking about the world 
| as I have done, it is something to find such a resting-place ; 
| and, disgusted as I am with the coldness and selfishness of 
| society, it is still better to find myself so effectually removed 
from it.” . 

The other light-keeper—good reason I have to remember 
| him—was an elderly man, and a Scot. I was by no means 
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So now, being a tolerable seaman, and seeing nothing else to | taken with his appearance, for he looked grave and unsocial, 
do, I made up my mind to stick to the only profession I had anything, in fact, but a jolly companion. However, he was 
acquired and seek another ship. | courteons enough at first, showing me ull over the light- 

On reaching Devonport, I found there was no ship fitting | house, pointing out the different apparatus, and explaining 





out for sea just then ; but as I still had some money left, and 


could afford to be idle for a week or two, I resolved to wait | 


for a short time and see what might turn up. I lodged at a 
tavern called the ‘‘ Rodney,” and the time went by quickly 
enough, for I had never been in that neighborhood before, 
and there is a good deal to be seen there. 

However, at the end of a fortnight my reckoning at the 
“Rodney ” was presented ; and when I paid it, I found I 
had not money enough left to keep me afloat much longer. 
I told my situation to the landlord, a very honest man, who 


said it was not probable that any king's ship would be com- | 


missioned at Plymouth for some time. 

Just as we were talking about it, over a glass of grog, a 
man came in and said : 

‘*Here’s a rum go, Jem (that was the landlord’s name); 


to me my various duties. 

The day passed away pleasantly enough ; I had never be- 
fore seen the interior of a lighthouse, and I found consider- 
able amusement in examining everything about it. The 
lower part is solid ; above that there are four small chambers, 
| one over the other, besides the lantern, or light-room ; the 
| lowest two are for holding stores, the third is the kitchen, 
and in the fourth are the men’s berths. 

I found everything fitted up with the same economy of 
space and neatness of contrivance which distinguished the 
arrangements of a ship; indeed, at times, I fancied for a 
moment I was actually on board of one. The great difference 
was, that there was so little room to move about in—at least, 
horizontally ; for as to going up and down, I seon found 
that very tiresome. Of that, however, I thought little ; 
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keeping a watch in that comfortable lantern was evidently a 
very different thing from keeping one in cold and darkness 
on a wet deck, step fore and aft as one might there ; and if 
I had now and then the trouble of going aloft, it was not to 
reef topsails in a gale of wind. 

The first day passed pleasantly enough, and I was more 
than tontented with my situation, till the evening came. As 
it began to grow dark my comrade and I went up to the 
lantern, and he showed me how the lighting was managed. 
After this lesson, being tired of his prosing, I left him to 
keep his first watch ; and, understanding that I was to re- 


relieve him at 

midnight, I ed 
went below ‘ 
again to our 

berth. And 

then I first be- 

gan to feel a 


little lonely. 

I sat awhile, 
musing over my 
past life and 
adventures, and 
then it occurred 
to me that now 
was a good time 
for carrying out 
a project I had 
often formed, 
but never had 
found oppor- 
tunity to exe- 
cute — namely, 
that of writing 
my 
I jumped at the 
idea, and imme- 
diately began 
to think how I 
should begin ; 
but after I had 
smoked two or 
three pipes, 
my musical box 
had run down 
several times, 
and I found the 
time had passed 
more quickly 
than I had 
thought it 
would, and that 
it was within an 
hour of my 
watch. So as it 
was not worth 
while setting 
myself to begin my memoirs that night, I thought I might 
as well go up and sit with the Scotchman for the remaining 
time. 

I do not know how it was, but there was something about 


memoirs. 


THE STUMP OF 


this man which, from the first, exercised a most dispiriting | 


Lm) 
influence upon me ; there was something so fixedly melan- 
choly in all he said and in all he looked. However, I was 
resolved not to let myself yield to the impression. 


about the lamp, the reflectors, and so on, he went below. 
When he was gone, I could not help thinking what a hard 
thing it was that a man like me, gifted with natural ability, 
and having received so excellent an education, should have 





A PIPE.—‘‘ HE ROLLED AND TUMBLED ABOUT 
THE CAMP-FIRE, AND THAT ENDED THE PERFORMANCE.’’ —SEE PAGE 694. 


The | 


hour passed away; and at midnight, after much prosing 
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the same fate assigned me as that stupid and uncultivated 
old Scotchman. 

These and such thoughts occupied me some time. I then 
wound up my watch and tried to settle myself for the night. 
It was, however, in vain; I was in a restless humor, so I 
thought I would go down and bring up a glass of grog to 
keep me company, and also my musical box, which I had 
forgotten. I went down, therefore; the Scotchman was 
asleep ; but some slight noise I made in passing by the 
berth awakened him, and he started up. 

“What is it?” he cried. ‘‘ What is it? What is the 
matter? Speak 

—quick !” 

“Nothing at 
all,” old fel- 
low, I coolly 
replied; ‘I 
only want a can 
of grog and my 
musical box.” 

‘What! and 
have you dared 
to leave the 
light for that ?” 
exclaimed he; 
and as he spoke 
he rushed up 
the ladder like 
a lunatic. 

When I had 
mixed my grog 
and put my box 
in my pocket 
I followed him, 
laughing ex- 
ceedingly at his 
excitement ; for 
though I knew 
it was a little 
irregular for me 
to have left my 
post, I thought 
his conduct 
most ridicu- 
lously absurd. 

“Come, old 
boy,” said I, 
when 1 reached 
the lantern, 
**don’t look so 
glum. Where’s 
the harm of my 
mixing myself 
a little three- 
water grog? 
Off to your cot 
with you, 





BEAUTIFULLY. AT LAST HE GOT INTO 


or 


| else you'll catch cold in those thin legs of yours, and then I 


shall have to nurse you. Down with you ; I shall not leave 
the light again.” 

‘Can I depend on you ?” said he, in a doubting way, that 
made me lauzh anew. 

‘Oh, yes,” I replied ; ‘‘there is nothing more I want. 
| There, down with you, and turn in again—all’s well.” 

He said nothing more, and went below ; I played my 
musical box for some time, and finished my grog. Then, 
whether or not the grog acted as a soporific, or I was tired 
after the jovial night we spent at the ‘‘ Rodney,” I do not 
know; but I fell fast asleep, and did not wake till daybreak. 
When I awoke, and found the day dawning, I instantly 
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extinguished the lamp and descended to rouse my mate. We | 


breakfasted, and then, as I expected, he began. 


‘*Young man,” said he, ‘it was not right for you to leave | 


the light last night, and you must not do it again.” 

“This morning, you mean,” said I. ‘But never mind 
that. As to leaving the light for a moment, why, what harm 
could it do ?” 


**You have been to sea,” returned the Scotchman, ‘and | 


you must know you should not leave your post when upon 
duty.” 


“Yes,” said I, ‘‘ but a lighthouse is not a ship. There is 


no fear of squalls for this craft ; there are breakers enough | 


around, but there is no danger—at least, for us.” 

“That's just the thing! that’s just the thing !’’ cried he. 
‘* We are, perhaps, safe enough ; but if anything were to go 
wrong with the light, what would become of those for whose 
benefit the lighthouse was erected ?” 

‘* But for five minutes = 

“Not for a single moment may your post be deserted,” 
interrupted he. ‘You are here to tend that light ; and if 





through our negligence anything happen to it, and a vessel | 


were to be lost on the rock, the deaths of all and each of the 
crew would lie at our door! we should be manslayers— 
murderers! Do not attempt to justify yourself, for you 
know you were wrong. 
mere thoughtlessness on your part. 
again? Let us forget it !’’ 

And I did forget it at the ‘ime ; at least, I did not think of 
it. But deeply did subsequent events—and they came very 
soon—grave his words upon my mind: “If through our 
negligence a ship were lost, the deaths of her crew would lie 
at our door !”’ 

How often has that dreadful sentence rung in my ears ; 
how often have I in vain tried to shut out the conviction 
that it was true. Manslayer!—Murderer! Long after that 
man’s tongue became forever silent, the words seemed to 
sound in my ears like the voice of an accusing angel. But, 
as I have said, I thought nothing of them at the time ; nay, 
I secretly laughed at the old man’s language—secretly, for 
there was then something imposing about him, which pre- 
vented my doing so openly. 

However, though I did not care for what he had said, I 


You will not do it 
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disliked him more than ever, and it was fated that the day 
| was not to pass over without a downright quarrel between 
us. It arose thus. I had helped myself several times to a 
little grog—more from want of anything to do than because 
I cared for it. This he discovered from seeing the rum in 
the case-bottle getting near low-water mark. When he ob- 
served it, he locked the place where the spirits were kept, 
and put the key in his pocket, without saying a word. I 
pretended at the moment not to see this; but soon after, 
wishing another glass, I- went to him (he was aloft out on the 
| gallery) and said, civilly : 
**V'll thank you for the key of the locker where the rum 


’ 


is. 


‘*No, young man,” said he, ‘‘I will not give it you. You 
don’t seem to know when to stop ; therefore you shall have 
your allowance regularly, every day, and no more.” 

“What !” cried I ; ‘‘ what right have you to stop my grog 
in this fashion ? Give up the key, or I'll make you !” 

I seized his arm as he spoke; but with the quickness of 
lightning, and before I could prevent him, he heaved the 
key over the gallery into the sea. 

‘‘Now!” said he, ‘‘ you thought to use force, because you 
are younger and stronger than Tam. See the consequence ! 
You'll get no grog at all now, for you dare not break open 
the locker ; at least you had better not, since if you do it 
will speak for itself ; but if you let it alone I shall say no- 
thing, for I am no tell-tale ;” and from that moment we were 
enemies. It was true enough what he said about my not 
daring to break down the locker ; that would have been dis- 
covered the next time the tender came, and the whole story 
would so have to come out. I tried all the other keys I 
' could find, but none would fit. It was also unfortunately 

high water when he threw away the key ; and though I went 
| at ebb to seek it with some faint hopes, my search, as might 
have been expected, was fruitless. 

After a day or two had passed, I could no longer conceal 
from myself that my situation was insupportable ; and after 
a long but fruitless effort to keep up my spirits, I abandoned 
the struggle. I had nothing—nothing to do, nothing to 
look forward to, nothing to wish for, nothing to care about, 
| nothing to excite an idea. And then I was condemned not 

only to mental but also to bodily inactivity. I could not 
relieve my mind by taking physical exercise, for I was caged 





| 
| 








THE DEAD MAN IN THE LIGHTHOUSE.—‘‘ I WAS STANDING AT ONE OF 
THE WINDOWS TO LET THE WIND COOL MY FEVERISH HEAD.” 
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in that slender tower, and a single step brought me to the , 


extremity of my den. I began to understand and sympa- 


thize with the restlessness of wild animals in captivity ; but | 


I considered them much happier than I was, seeing that 


they did not possess, as I did, a soul to which imprisonment | 


extended. 

The ships that occasionally passed brought none of that 
interest and excitement which at sea the appearance of a sail 
always does, I knew that their crews were socially united 
together—merry, careless, and happy. A ship's appearance 
only tantalized me ; I felt like a wretched castaway, who sees 
a vessel sail by which sees not him. The land had the same 
effect. With a glass I conld make out various objects—one 
or two houses ; there the laborer returning from his toil 
found his fellows to associate with, but I, who could almost 
see this, was doomed to utter and unchangeable solitude. 


Sometimes I burst into tears and cried like a child for an 


hour; but tears brought me no relief. Each day seemed as 


if it would never end ; and when it did come to aclose, there | 


was no satisfaction for me, for I knew all succeeding ones 
would be like it. 

I had heard that people often came off to see the light- 
house, and I looked wistfully for such a pleasure, but none 
ever came in my time. And so day after day passed. I 


need not describe each ; I could not if I would, for I have | 


no distinct recollection of them. That time is a blank to 
me—I even lost my reckoning, and ceased to know the days 
of the month or week. The time seemed an eternity ; never- 
theless I knew it must be short, and that it bore a very small 
proportion to the six months I had to endure. 

Every day I grew worse and worse. Well did I at last 
know why they had smiled when I offered to engage for a 
year, and why my predecessors had given up the place. It 
was, indeed, terrible. At times I was inclined to dash my 


| reply. 








having fallen asleep, and said he wondered I had not a more 
conscientious feeling of my duty. I told him my conscience 
was my affair, not his; and that as for sleeping, I slept 
so lightly that I certainly awoke the moment anything went 
wrong with the light. 

‘What !” exclaimed he, ‘‘do you really excuse and defend 
your conduct, friend ? Suppose the lighthouse were to take 
fire—don’t you know it has been burned already, and that 
the lead from the roof ran down the throat of one of the 
keepers, and was found to the weight of eight ounces in his 
stomach when tls2 doctor opened his body ?” 

“Humbug!” said I. ‘ Do you think to frighten me with 
your ridiculous inventions . 

‘It is as true as I am here,” interrupted he. 

‘** What !” cried I, ‘‘do you persist in your lying story ? 
I wonder what your conscience is made of, since you talk of 
conscience—who can believe that molten Jead could run 
down a man’s throat? Such tales won’t go down mine, I 
can tell you. Keep them for those who are fools enough to 
swallow them.” 

He looked at me steadily for some time, but made no 
Then taking down the signal-book, he consulted it 
for a moment ; next he selected two signals from the rest 





/and went up to the gallery. He soon returned, drew the 


table aside, and took the writing materials out of the locker 
he kept them in. Then he said, ‘‘I have made the signal 
for the tender, and nowI am going to write a letter to the 


, board—it is my duty to let them know that you will not do 


| 


head against the wall, and so end my miserable life at once ; | 


often I was about to throw myself into the sea—it was easy, 


and all my wretchedness would be ended with the plunge. | 
Several times I went down at low water with the fixed reso- | 
lution of leaping from the rock, and each time I recoiled. I | 
| only then I remarked, what I might have seen in a moment, 


could not take the decisive step. An indistinct hope of bet- 
ter days withheld me. It was not want of courage, but 
every time something seemed to say to me, ‘‘ Not yet—a 
moment longer.” 

Time went on, and still I grew worse and worse. Some- 
times I thought I was going mad—nay, sometimes I even 
thought that I had gone mad. I detected incoherency in 
my thoughts ; strange and fantastic ideas wandered inces- 
santly ; they were without object or connection. 
believe that I was in a state of incipient insanity, and I 
would fain be sure of it, for if such were the case, I was not, 
of course, responsible for what afterwards happened. Some- 


| every prospect of a continued gale. 


I do now 


times, in those terrible days, I doubted if I were walking | 
or not; sometimes, indeed, I thought and hoped that the 
whole was but a frightful dream, from which I should soon | 


be relieved, and smile at having been so troubled at it. 
But the time passed on, and there was no awaking for me. 

Such was my life in the Eddystone Lighthouse. 

During this terrible period I sought refuge as much as 
possible in sleep. After the first few days, whenever I had 
the second watch, I regularly laid myself down for the pur- 
pose on the floor of the light-room, and generally at that 
time I slept. This ultimately led to another quarrel with 
the Scotchman. It took place thus: One night, soon after 
my watch had commenced, my mate came up and found me 
asleep. This, as I found out afterwards—for I had lost all 
my reckoning of time—was just three weeks subsequently to 
my arrival. When I awoke I found him quietly seated be- 


yours.” 

‘** Do what you like,” said I, carelessly. 

The truth was, that I heartily rejoiced things had taken 
this turn, for though I knew I had rendered myself liable to 
punishment for a breach of my engagement in having fallen 
asleep at my post, yet the prospect of being released from 
the dreadful place, even though it were to go to prison, was 
perfect ecstacy tome. I immediately went up to the gallery 
and fixed my eyes eagerly on the point where I expected the 
tender would appear. For a couple of hours I remained 
there ; and so wrapt in the idea of escape, that it was 


that the sea was running so high that it would be impossible 
for any boat to come near the rock. My disappointment 
was great, for it was the time of the equinox, and there was 
Nevertheless, thought 
I, even if it blow for a fortnight, a fortnight is not six 
months. So I kept up my spirits. 

“*Come,” said I to the Scotchman, ‘‘ you may keep your 
epistle till the next post. No boat can come alongside in 
a sea like this. Your letter can’t go, nor I neither—more’s 
the pity.” 

‘* We shall see,” said he ; and as he spoke he made up his 
letter into a large roll, took up a bottle which he had placed 
beside him, amd slid the paper into it. He then corked the 
bottle and sealed it carefully. 

‘* Well,” said I, ‘‘there’s a new kind of envelope. I un- 


| derstand now, but I confess I cid not think of that.” 


When the tender came off, which it did in the afternoon, 
my comrade signaled them to lie-to a little to leeward ; and 
when they had done so he heaved the bottle into the sea. It 
soon drifted down to them, and I had the satisfaction of 
knowing that my misconduct was fully made known. On 


| each of the three following days the tender came off, and 


they made an attempt to land, but in vain. On the fourth 
and fifth it was blowing a tremendous gale from the south- 
west, and they did not come at all. During this time the 


| Scotchman did all the duty of the lighthouse, and took all 


side me, reading his Bible. He merely said that I might go | 


below if I liked. 


the watching every night, for he said he would not trust me 
again. I was very well pleased he would not. During these 


I took him at his word and went down. | five days I was much less miserable than before, for I had 


Next day he asked me if I was not ashamed of myself for | the certainty before me of a speedy release. 
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On the night of the fifth day I turned in shortly after sun- 


set, as I usually did. I had slept, I suppose, some hours, 
when I was awakened by the sound of the alarm-bell, which 
communicates between the lantern and the berth. 
on a pea-jacket and ran up the ladder, not without a smile at 
the idea that it was during the watch of my careful comrade 
that something had gone wrong. 
the experiment of the molten lead performed,” said I, laugh- 
ing to myself. But my laughing was quickly to be stopped. 
When I reached the lantern I found the Scotchman stretched 
upon the floor. He had evidently been taken suddenly ill, 
and he seemed to be suffering great pain. 

**Ah,” said he, as I appeared, ‘‘ you are come at last— 
what I was afraid of has happened—I feel I am dying, 
young man.” 

“Nonsense,” returned I, much terrified at the idea. 
‘Cheer up, old boy ; what is the matter with you ?” 

‘*Worn out—too much anxiety—worn out,” said he ; ‘* but 
no matter for that—what will become of the light when only 
you are here ?” 

‘Never mind the light,” said I. 
you? What will do you good? 
you wish——” 

‘*Tt’s of no use,” replied he, beginning to speak with dif- 
ficulty. ‘‘Come near, and attend. You must keep watch 
to-night ; and, as soon as day breaks, signal that they must 
come off at all hazards—do you understand? The signal- 
book is there, under my Bible.” 

“Yes, yes,” said I, scarcely noting his words, for I began 


** What can I do for 
I'll get you anything 


, 


‘* We shall, perhaps, see | 


I threw | 


across my mind, and I fell back as if I had received a blow. 
I felt the full horror of my position. Death was beside me, 
and I was alone! 

Nevertheless, I endeavored to fullfil the old man’s last in- 
junction ; indeed, I was most desirous to do so, for it was 
the way of escape for me. Once I began to ascend the lad- 
der for the purpose of making the signal, forbidding myself 
to think, what, of course, I was but too well aware of, that 


| I would have to pass by the dead body to accomplish it. I 


to fear his anticipations might be but too well founded, and | 


I was very anxious. 

I knelt down beside him and took his hand—it was cold 
and clammy, and I let it fall again. A minute or two 
elapsed ; I remained silent and motionless, for I did not 
know what to say or do. Then a strange expression passed 
over his face—he was evidently getting worse. I grew very 
frightened. ‘‘ What is to become of me? I cried. ‘* Rouse 
yourself, man, throw it off—rouse yourself.” 

He tried to articulate something, but I could not make out 
what it was ; after a while, however, he suddenly exclaimed 
distinctly, ‘‘I have done my duty ; I could do no more.” 
Then his face brightened—he started convulsively, and 
made a feeble effort to rise; but, failing to do so, he fell 
back again, murmuring, ‘‘ The light ! the light ! the light !”’ 
Then he was still. 

I watched him for a short time in silence, and with terri- 
ble feelings ; then I called to him several times, speaking 
louder and louder, but there was nothing except the echo of 
my own voice. At last I ventured to touch him—a strange 
thrill passed over me as I did so. I raised his head ; his 
lips were contorted and his eye was glassy. 

Through me shot a frightful shudder at the look of that 
eye, whose fixed, unmeaning stare—for he was dead—no- 
thing can ever efface from my memory ; a cold sweat came 
out on my brow, and I fled from the place in an agony of 
fear. I rushed down to the chamber below, drew to the 
hatchway and made it fast. Death was in the place with 
me. I lay there in a half-frenzied state, all huddled toge- 
ther ; and in an agony of fear I pressed myself against the 
wall lest something should get behind me. Every now and 
then a shiver of horror passed over me ; my blood seemed 
to flow backward in my veins; I was utterly overwhelmed 
and possessed by a tremendous fear. For I was left alone 
with death. 

That night seemed as if it would never pass away. At 
last, however, the morning began to dawn, and, worn out 
with excitement, I fell asleep. My dreams, strangely enough, 
were pleasant, and I awoke with a smile on my lips—it was 
then broad day. For a moment, a single moment, I did not 
remember what had happened, but instantly it flashed 





took a few steps, but it was in vain, and I descended again. 

Afterward I strenuously endeavored to brace my nerves 
to the resolution of going up and throwing the body into 
the sea. It occurred to me, however, that if I threw away 
the body without any one having seen it, I might subject 
myself to the suspicion of having murdered my companion, 
more especially as I might easily be supposed to bear him 
no good will after the informing and accusing letter he had 
written. So, even if I could have brought myself to go near 
the corpse, I would not have touched it. As for the signal, 
it would, after all, have been of little use, for the storm con- 
tinued unabated, and it would have been utterly impossible 
for the tender to have come off. 

The evening came. Of course I did not light the lamp in 
the lantern ; I wished to do so, and that most earnestly, for 
I knew my responsibility and the dangerous consequences 
that might follow from my not doing it. But it was in vain 
for me to strive to perform the duty; I dismissed the 
thought of it from my mind in despair. How often since 
have I wished that I had had the resolution to do it. But 
it is idle to think of it ; no fear of punishment or future suf- 
fering could have induced me, in my then state, to have en- 
tered the place. I felt the presence of Death all about me, 
but that lantern—it was his very throne ! 

The night came—that never-to-be-forgotten night! The 
gale was at its height ; the weather, though cloudy, was 
clear. I was standing at one of the windows, which I had 
opened to let the wind cool my feverish head. I was look- 
ing seaward, listlessly watching the waves breaking on the 
rock, as they rolled on in huge masses, fell against it with 
the weight and thunder of avalanches, and streamed away in 
long, diverging sheets of phosphorescent foam I had been 
observing them for some time, carelessly and calmly, for to 
my first paroxysm of horror and fear, a kind of idiotic in- 
sensibility had succeeded, when my attention was suddenly 
attracted by the momentary appearance of a light to wind- 
ward. I thought I must have been deceived, but in a few 
seconds I saw it again. I then watched for its re-appearance 
with intense excitement, Again I saw it—there could be no 
mistake now—again it disappeared. Then I knew for cer- 
tain that it was the light of a vessel, which the heave of the 
waves was alternately showing and concealing. The next 
time I saw it I marked its position carefully, that I might 
determine what course the vessel was steering, and fervently 
I hoped to find it was moving across my line of vision. But, 
alas! no; at each successive appearance it was still in the 
same direction, and then I knew thatthe vessel which bore it 
was steering straight, or nearly so, for the fatal rock on 
which I stood. Then a tremendous foreboding seized me, 
and the voice of my self-accusing conscience spoke terribly. 
For through my fault the faithful lantern, which should have 
warned that ship from the path of destruction, was dark, and 
gave no caution ; the noble purpose of the lighthouse was 
defeated through me, and before me, rapidly approaching, 
was the sacrifice of my crime. 

My first impulse was to run up and light the burners, and 
I think at that moment I could have braved the horrors of 
the lantern. But a moment's reflection told me that half an 
hour would not suffice to put it in working order, for, as it 
had burned till it had gone out of itself, all the oil must have 
been exhausted, and to arrange such a lamp requires some 
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considerable time. And half an hour! I knew that in a few , day today. The secret, too, which I carry about with me— 
minutes the vessel must be either on the rock or have passed for no living being, except I, knows where that ship was 


by in safety. 


| lost—is insupportable. 


I have been, and am constantly, 


The light came on—rapidly. What were my feelings as it | in dread of telling it out in my sleep, and I perpetually 
approached! I forgot all my own suffering in my absorb- | think that people are making allusion to it, or that they 


ing anxiety for that ship. She was 
bearing directly for the rock. I was 
shaking all over, and could scarcely 
keep my post at the window. 
There came theship ; only one man 
in the world knew her danger; 
that was I, and I could do nothing. 

The ship still came on—the light 
was within half a cable’s length of 
me. There was no chance now of 
her passing by. 
been steering right on the point 
where I stood. Swiftly and steadily 
she came on. 


She must have 


I screamed uselessly 
Suddenly 
the light swerved from its course. 
[ saw that they had descried the 
breakers, and put down the helm ; 
they had kept a good lookout—it 
was no fault of theirs, poor, faith- 
I heard th 
creaking of the yards as they swung 
round, and the fluttering of the 
canvas as it shook in the wind. I 
saw something white fly past 


at the top of my voice. 


ful, and trusty crew. 


prob- 
ably it was a sail blown from the 
bolt-ropes. But I was now in no 
suspense, for I knew it was too late, 
and that all was over. The next in 
stant there came a booming crash, 
the light disappeared, and I heard 
the crackling and rattling of the 
masts as they fell over the side. 
There was a moment's pause. Then 
rose loud over all the noise of the 
storm a confused and general cry ; 
then I distinctly heard the ship's 
bell tolled—it was their knell, for 
after that there was nothing more. 

I shut the window, and seated 
myself on a stool. I 
become 


must have 
immediately 
after, for I recollect nothing further 
till I came to myself and found it 
broad day. I rose, and began put- 
ting the place in order; once or 
twice I stopped to curse the mem- 
ory of my late companion, who 
had been the chief cause of all; 
but I did not then think much 
about the catastrophe of the night 
—it was not to be realized in a 
moment. *‘It is all over now, and 
what cannot be helped should not 
be regretted ; besides, after all, it 
is only a ship lost, as many a good 
ship has been before her; we all 
owe heaven a death.” 

Even so did I talk with myself 
as I continued busying myself about 
the apartment, moving things hither 


insensible 


and thither without a purpose. But lightly asI thought of it 
then—it was a kind of insanity to do so—ever since has the 
burden been increasing which that night laid upon my soul 
—less and less rest ha: my troubled conscience known from ! known that the 
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suspect me. What, however, is 
more strange, and I cannot in any 
way account for it, is, that I have a 
perpetual desire to tell it to some 
one—I feel as if I should be better 
ifI did. This, however, of course, 
I dare not do. It is this feeling 
which has led me to execute my 
often-formed intention of writing 
my life, and although, before my 
death at least, no eye will ever see 
this, I do feel some relief in hay- 
ing reduced it to narrative. Heavy, 
heavy has been the load I have 
borne these many sad, weary years 
—fain would I hope that the few 
which may remain for me may be 
less painful. 

As it happened, the wind had 
completely fallen soon after the 
catastrophe, and that day the sea 
went down sufficiently to allow the 
tender to come off. Two or three 
men landed from her ; the first was 
he who had remarked to me, when 
I was on my way to the place, that 
I had set off upon a Friday. 

“Told you so, my boy,” said he, 
as soon he as saw me; ‘you've 
found out what comes of sailing on 
a Friday. Sleeping on duty! A 
pretty idler you are! What if the 
light had gone out ?” 

I groaned involuntarily. The 
man, mistaking the cause, said : 

‘“You may well be ashamed of 
yourself. Where’s the old man ?” 

‘* He’s dead,” said I. 

They all started. 

‘*His body is in the lantern,” I 
continued ; ‘‘I did not like to move 
him, and so left him where he 
died.” 

I then detailed the cireum- 
stances, giving as my reason for 
leaving the corpse untouched the 
fear I entertained of being sus- 
pected of foul play. 

‘*Tt must have been bad enough 
sitting watching the light, and he 
lying there,” said the officer, an old 
midshipman ; ‘‘ you must have had 
an uncomfortable time of it, my 
lad. I did not think you were in 
such an unpleasant situation when 
I saw your light last night.” 

‘“When he saw the light last 
night!’ Was he mocking me ? 
Was it all known ? 

It was not. Unaccountable as it 
may seem, that man was perfectly 


convinced that he had seen the light the previous night. 
I am sure he would have sworn to it. 
And no one, indeed. suspected the truth. 


Tt was soon 


lIndiaman had been lost on the coast, 
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for spars and pieces of her, indicative of the ship to which 
they had belonged, came ashore in a day or two. But no | 
one fora moment thought of her having struck upon the | 
Eddystone. 

As for me, the authorities, considering what I had. under- | 
gone, contented themselves with mulcting me of my wages | 
and discharging me. I sold my watch to a Jew for twenty- | 
seven shillings and a glass of grog. I was sorry to part with 
it, for it was my mother’s; but what conld Ido? On this 
small sum I lived miserably enough for a fortnight, when I 
got a berth in a coasting vessel, the Margaret Turnbull. 


| the large bill. 


ON THE TIPTOE. 


Ix one point of view the happiest part of a man’s life is 
when he is on the tiptoe. 
top of every day’s life. 
known line : 


Expectation is the cream on the 
Pope puts this fact in the well- 


“Man never is, but always to be blest.” 


A celebrated gourmand declared when he had eaten his | 
dinner that the glory of the day had departed ; and a cyni- 
cal philosopher defined gratitude as a keen expectation of 
favors to come. 

Thus, in every aspect, the anticipation is the real sweetness | 
of all things. Dead Sea apples look fair at a distance, but 
turn to ashes on the lips. Even so with human life, the 
hidden woe is the poisoner of enjoyment. 

The artist has painted the moral of this story in the cele- 
brated picture which we have engraved, and it is as eloquent 
as one of Chapin’s sermons. 


TWO PETS. 
Two pretty birds, so bright and gay, 
fing and frisk the livelong day. 


The father’s pet, with light-blue eyes, 


The daughter's pet—the cage’s prize. 


Each guards the trust, each loves the treasure, 
Rejoiced they seem in equal measure. 


Intent upon their pets, the pair, 
With faces flushed with joy, stand there. 


THE WHITE-CRESTED HORNBILL, 


T.1FRE are many strange and wonderful forms among the | 
feathered tribes ; but there are, perhaps, none which more | 
astonish the beholder who sees them for the first time, than | 
the group of birds known by the name of hornbills. | 

They are all distinguished by a very large beak, to which 
is added a singular helmet-like appendage, equaling the 
beak itself: in some species, while in others it is so small as 
to attract but little notice. On account of the enormous 
size of the beak and the helmet, which in some species 
recede to the crown of the head, the bird appears to be over- 
weighted by the mass of horny substance which it has to 
carry ; but, on a closer investigation, the whole structure is 
found to be singularly light, and yet very strong. 

On cutting asunder the beak and helmet of a hornbill, we | 
shall find that the outer shell of horny substance is very 
thin indeed, not even as thick as the paper on which this 
description is printed, and that the whole interior is com- 
posed of numerous honeycombed cells, with very thin walls 
and very wide spaces, the walls of the cells being so arranged 
as to give very great strength when the bill is used for 
biting, and with a very slight expenditure of material. The | 
whole structure, indeed, reminds us greatly of that beautiful 





bony network which gives to the skull of the elephant its 
enormous size and lightness. The general appearance of 
the dried head of a hornbill, with its delicate cellular 
arrangements, and its thin, polished bony shell, is not unlike 
the well-known shell of the paper nautilus, and crumbles in 
the grasp almost as easily. 

The white-crested hornbill is a bird which is remarkable 
for the peculiarity from which it derives its name. 

Its beak, although very large in proportion to the rest of 
the bird, is not so prominent a feature as in the other horn- 
bills ; and its beautiful white, fan-shaped crest takes off much 
of the grotesque aspect which would otherwise be caused by 
Very little of the helmet is visible in this 
species, as it is of comparatively small dimensions, and is 
hidden by the plumy crown which decorates the head. The 
tail is very long, and, as will be seen by the engraving, is 
graduated and colored in a very bold manner, each feather 
being black except at the extreme tips, which are snowy 
white. The general color of this bird is deep, dull black, 
through which a few very small, white feathers protrude at 
distant intervals ; the tail is black, each feather being tipped 


| with white ; and the crest is white, with the exception of the 


black shaft and black tip of each feather. 


THE DIAMOND 


Or, 
ROXIE’S FLIRTATION. 


XIE, Roxie, child !” 

A young girl, lovely as the morn- 

ing, disengaged herself from the langh- 
ing group about her, to reply to the 
fs lady who called her. 
‘*Well, auntie ?” she said, with a 
backward toss of the softest, brightest 
curls, and a look of saucy defiance out 
of arch, hazel brown eyes. 

‘* What did you say just now ?” 

Roxie colored and laughed. 

‘*T don’t care,” she said, pouting 
very becomingly ; ‘‘I do like Frank 
Thorley, although he is papa’s clerk. 
I shouldn’t have said so, only Ellen 
Richmond was making fun of what she 
calls his assurance in dancing with me so often to-night.” 

‘*T wouldn’t dance with him again, my dear.” 

‘Why not, pray ?” Roxie exclaimed, elevating her grace- 
ful eyebrows. 

** Because you are a very pretty girl, and he is a very 
handsome young man. You may do him much harm.” 

sé I - 

‘* Such flattering preference as you are evincing for young 
Thorley’s society is enough to turn any young man’s head ; 
and coming from a girl in your position, to a man in his, is 
calculated to do harm. Take my advice, Roxie ; he already 
sees no one in the room but you. Lavish your witcheries 
on some one less liable to lose his wits through them.” 

Roxie turned away from her aunt a little pettishly, and 
stole from under her thick lashes a furtive glance in young 
Thorley’s direction. He was indeed watching her, with his 
heart in his handsome eyes; and the vain little beauty 
flushed with pleasure. 

It was not long before Frank Thorley asked her to dance 
with him again. 

‘“‘He is so handsome, and graceful, and so entertaining,” 


RING; 


| Roxie mused during the instant’s hesitation before she put 


her little white gloved hand in his, ‘‘I will dance with him— 
there !’ And away she floated in airy circles. 
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“Tt can’t do any harm,” she continued with some inward 
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misgiving, as her eyes met auntie’s mildly - disapproving | 
look, or fell beneath the impassioned and almost too frankly | 


admiring glance of her companion ; ‘‘of course he knows I 
am particularly kind to him, because he’s papa’s clerk ; and 
he can’t be so ridiculous as to fall in love with me really, 
and it isn’t likely we shall ever be together this way again.” 

Miss Roxie, however, was mistaken in her calculations. 
She had indulged a momentary whim, and had insisted upon 
his attending her party. 

As a consequence, somebody else invited him, and then 
somebody else, and he was so handsome and entertaining 
such a graceful addition to any circle—that before the 
Winter was over he had become very popular, and received 
more invitations than he was able to accept. Roxie was sur- 
prised, but secretly pleased at this, and at the continuance 
of his undisguised and almost romantic devotion to herself. 
Roxie accepted this devotion with occasional reluctance, 
occasional misgivings as to where it was to end; but she 
liked it too well to lose, and was, perhaps, more interested at 
heart than she realized herself. 

Imagine her consternation when Frank Thorley asked her 
to marry him. 

**T—I'm sorry, Frank,” she murmured, almost incoher- 
ently, as she dropped into a seat. 

Thorley’s eyes flashed momentarily. 

‘You've done a wicked thing, Miss Roxie Lyle,” he 
said. ‘If ever woman led man to believe she loved him, 
you did me.” 

Roxie stopped him there with a haughty gesture, and an 
angry—‘‘ You forget yourself, Mr. Thorley ;” and she swept 
imperially past him, back to the drawing-room she had 
quitted a moment before on his arm. 

Mr. Vincent Lyle was at the head of one of the oldest firms 
in the city. He was a man of sterling integrity and upright- 
ness himself, and sternly severe upon any dereliction in 
another. His clerks were all liberally paid ; and a young 
man who could obtain a situation, be it ever so subordinate, 
with Lyle & Co., was considered to have secured an uncom- 
monly good start in Iife, Dishonesty or unfaithfulness 
among the clerks of the firm was rare; partly because of 
the discrimination exercised in engaging them, partly 
because of the severe and summary reckoning exacted 
from the few offenders. 

Mr. Vincent Lyle was not inclined, therefore, to deal len- 
iently with the author of some small but daring peculation 
that had been going on of late. Woe to the guilty one, 
when he discovered him ; and from the searching investiga- 
tion he was making, he was likely to do that soon. The 
matter worried him so long as it baffled him ; and he was 
sitting in his luxurious library at home, pondering it, when 
Frank Thorley sent in a note to him. 

The merchant started, as he read, muttering, ‘‘ Sharp 
fellow, Thorley. I wasn’t deceived in him! Show him up, 
John.” 

Mr. Lyle shook hands with him warmly when he came in ; 
but Thorley seemed strangely reluctant, and remained stand- 
ing on the hearth opposite, his face pale, and his eyes in an 
unwonted glitter. 

**Glad to see you, Thorley, glad to see you. Shan’t for- 
get it if you can give me any clue to the author of this 
scandalous business,” Lyle said. 

‘* Behold him !” Frank said, getting whiter yet. 

Mr. Lyle started. 

‘**Tt was I who stole your money,” Frank repeated, with a 
half desperate emphasis on the words. 

Mr. Lyle stared incredulously a few moments still, before 
he could realize the stupendousness of the fact. He was 
terribly angry then. He remembered suddenly the gay life 
the young man had been leading of late, vague rumors of 
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which had reached his ears, and said, sternly, as soon as he 
could master his voice enough : 

““Tf you come here, thinking to move me to thoughts of 
clemency, you will find yourself mistaken.” 

‘*Not for myself, Mr. Lyle,” he said, at last, speaking with 
difficulty ; ‘‘ but for my mother’s sake, I do ask your clem- 
eucy ; not to retain me in your employment, but to give me 
a chance to begin again somewhere else.” 

**And serve some one else as you have me ?” the mer- 


| chant exclaimed, with ironical anger ; ‘‘it is rather late to 








think of your mother, young man.” 

“*T know it, sir. If I had suffered no other love to enter 
my heart but love of her, I should not stand here the guilty 
wretch that I am to-night. 
support. 


Tam her only son—her only 
If you expose me, you strike her to the heart.” 

Mr. Lyle made an impatient movement. 

“T tell you, you should have thought of this before. It 
is too late now; you have had your chance, and abused it 
wickedly. You must take the consequences.” 

Thorley was trembling, and could hardly stand. 

“Mr. Lyle,” he said, huskily, ‘do you know how old I 
am? Iam nineteen, sir, and I never touched a farthing that 
was not my own before.” 

“Tt is time to end this,” Mr. Lyle said, rising and ap- 
proaching the bell. 

‘* Wait one moment, sir,” Frank Thorley said, passing be- 
tween him and the bell-pull ; and his desperate, anguished 
look stayed Mr. Lyle an instant; ‘shall I tell you who 
tempted me to do this—whose beautiful face came between 
me and right, and lured me on to my ruin? As you hope 
for mercy hereafter, sir, hear me! Hear how I came to fall, 
and then refuse to be merciful, if you can.” 

“*T am listening,” said the merchant. 

“T never saw New York till two years ago, and you your- 
self have commended me for withstanding its temptations. 
You know, sir, that I neither drink nor gamble. The small- 
ness of the amount I have taken must prove that your 
money was not spent in that way. 
to be very kind to me, sir. 


You have been pleased 
Do you remember urging upon 
me the acceptance of an invitation to a party given by your 
daughter ? I was reluctant, but I went, and from that hour 
my fate was sealed. The most fascinating, as well as the 
most heartless coquette, did not scorn to set her snares for 
me, to dazzle me with her loveliness, and lure me with her 
There is no intoxication like the first love of youth, 
sir; don’t you know that? There is no frenzy like that in- 
spired by & woman who makes you love her. I lived in a 
delirium ; I was mad on gecount of this worma whom I 
loved, and who seemed to love me, and I ineurrcd a debt for 
her—a debt which, in a wild moment, when I had just been 
scornfully cast off by her—I paid with your money.” 

** What was your debt ?” Mr. Lyle asked, briefly. 

“Tt was for a ring.” ; 

‘*A ving with a diamond set in a cluster of rubies ?” the 
merchant asked, with a flash of remembrance. 

‘Yes, sir,” Thorley said, reluctantly. 

The merchant sat down, and, motioning Thorley to a seat, 
remained some moments thoughtful, and with his face 
averted. Then touching the bell, he waited, while Frank 
Thorley covered his face with his hands. 

‘*Tell Miss Roxie I wish to see her here,” he said to the 
servant who answered his summons. 

Roxie was just going out ; and she came dressed as she 
was for the party, fleecy white floating about her ; her lips 
red, her cheeks aglow and her eyes sparkling. 

She reddened at sight of Frank Thorley’s ghastly face. 

“Did you send for me, papa ?” she asked of her father, 
who sat with his face in shadow. 

For reply he reached and took her ungloved hand in his. 
It was a dainty hand, slender, small and white, glittering 


smiles. 
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with rings. He put his finger upon one, a small diamond 
surrounded by rubies, and lifted his glance to hers. 
Roxie shrank a little, and looked as if about to ery. 
Turning toward Frank Thorley, Mr. Lyle said, ‘‘ Upon 
one condition I will forgive you. Repeat what you have 
just said to me, in the presence of this misguided girl.” 
Poor Frank Thorley ! Perhaps he thought even exposure 


would be preferable to such humiliation before her whom he 


loved. Perhaps a second thought of his mother came and 
nerved him. He hesitated only a moment, and told the 
story with a half desperate, half sarcastic eloquence, that 
took the vivid color out of Roxie’s brilliant face. 

** Won't you forgive me, Frank ?” she cried, and clung to 
her father with a burst of sobs. 

“Will you forgive her, Frank Thorley, or not ?” de- 
manded Mr. Lyle. 

‘* Heaven knows I forgive her, sir, as I hope to be for- 
given.” 

“Thank you, sir. I think she has wronged you more than 
you wronged me, and I will show you, young man, how I 
can forgive to-morrow.” 

But when the morrow came, Frank Thorley had left New 
York, with his mother ; and vain were all Mr. Lyle’s efforts 
to discover him. 

Years passed. There came a financial crash ; and though 
everybody supposed Lyle & Co. too firmly established to be 
shaken, they were unable to outride the storm. 


THE TWO PETS.--SEE PAGE 702, 
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Scrupulously honest now as ever, Mr. Lyle gave up every- 
thing ; made no effort to save so much as Roxie’s piano from 
going under the hammer. 

‘‘Never mind, papa,” she said softly to him that last 
night before the sale ; ‘‘ we have still each other, and I am 
young. Perhaps I may find some use now for those accom- 
plishments you have lavished upon me so freely. You did'nt 
think,” she added, with an attempt at gayety, ‘that you 
were putting money by when you were spending it on me, 
did you ?” 

‘*Heaven knows what is to become of us!” moaned the 
unhappy merchant. ‘‘ To-morrow, at this time, we shall 
have no right even to the roof that shelters our heads. But 
heaven bless you, my child, for this sweet courage. It is 
something to have so brave achild. You have been used 
to such freedom from care, though, Roxie—I wish you had 
married, dear, and you would have had a home now.” 

“T have got you, papa, and there’s nobody.J like bet- 
ter wg 

‘** Nobody, Roxie ?” 

The soft cheek flushed a little, and the red lips trembled. 

**Don’t ask me, papa; there’s nobody now,” she said, 
her face on his shoulder. 

‘** Was it some one who went away ?” 

‘** Yes,” faintly. 

“I thought so, dear. It’s like you women to love the 
man they have wronged most.” 

The two hid away in the remotest corner of the house 
while the auction was going on next day, and Roxie 
exerted herself incredibly to sustain her father’s heavy 
heart. He grew old fast in those few hours. This 
losing his home seemed to hurt him cruelly. 

The sale was over, and they still sat there alone, 
waiting, perhaps, to see if some friend would not come 
to speak a word of comfort in this trying hour. 

There was a hesitating knock at the door presently, 
and a gentleman came in. 

Mr. Lyle, seeing that it was a stranger, said: ‘‘ You 
are, perhaps, the new proprietor ?” 

The stranger bowed, and said : ‘‘I bought everything 
in trust for a friend of Mr. Lyle’s, who requested me to 
say to him that his home was as much his now as it 
ever was.” 

Mr. Lyle lifted his head and looked at the man, and 
from him to Roxie, in a sort of bewilderment. 

‘* What does he mean, Roxie ?” 

Roxie had come forward, breathless, her face red 
and white in swift changes. 

“Papa !” she cried, running up to him and sobbing 
on his neck, ‘it’s Frank Thorley.” 

‘**No, no, Roxie,” the merchant said, incredulously. 

“Tt is Frank Thorley, sir,” Frank said, now coming 
nearer ; ‘“‘I am a rich man, Mr. Lyle, thanks to you, 
for giving me another chance in life, and I have come 
ready to discharge my obligation to you with my all. I 
have nothing that is not yours also. 

‘*Don’t, Frank! I was only just, scarcely that ; it 
seems good to see you, though, like the face of an old 
friend. We haven't many friends now, you know.” 

Roxie had not spoken. It seemed she could not lift 
her face from her father’s arm. But when Frank asked 
gently, ‘‘ Have you no welcome for me, Roxie ?” 

‘Have you forgiven me yet ?” she asked, looking up. 

‘“‘T have never married,” he said, in a low voice ; 
**and you——” 

‘*‘Nor I,” flushing and trembling. 

‘* Roxie "—with sudden heat and eagerness—‘“ I have 
loved you all these years.” 

** And I you.” 

The firm is Lyle & Thorley, Frank would have it sa 
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GLADYS ARDEN’S DISLOYALTY. 


By THE AUTHOR OF “SHE NEVER ToLp Her Love,” 
LAST OF THE CaRNgEs ” Erc., Etc. 


‘* THE 


Cnarpter I. 


Tue quaint old streets of Mount Linford were well-nigh 
deserted under the still golden glory of a hot June sun- 
shine—a cloudless, sultry afternoon sunshine. The broad, 
though rather uneven, pavement lay white and dry and 
littered over thickly with fine Summer dust. But there 
was not a breath of wind in the air to whirl the dust un- 
pleasantly about—not a restless breeze even to fan gently 
the narrow, glinting, arrow-shaped weather-vane, graceful 
and exalted, rising heavenward from the cupola on the 
roof of the Town Hall, which stood with blinking win- 
dows in the sun-rays, square and substantial, at the end of 
the Market Place, which in Mount Linford was also known 
as the High Street, being, as it was, the widest, cleanest, 
and best part of the town, as in well-to-do provincial 
towns generally the High Street is usually supposed 
to be. 

Mount Linford, in the pages of a modern gazetteer, would 
perhaps be described as an old-fashioned borough, governed 
by a mayor, with markets on Wednesday and Saturday. 
On those two days the thoroughfares were lively enough. 
Business in the High Street was particularly brisk, and the 
friendly encounters amongst the neighboring country-folk 
numerous and characteristically hearty. 

This day, however, was not a market-day, and Mount Lin- 
ford in consequence was very still. The grocers’ shop- 
windows in the quiet High Street looked as if they were 
asleep beneath their motionless, blue-striped awnings, upon 
which the flies crawled drowsily in discontented exile, driven 
forth by the yellow-bodied wasps from the sweets of the 
bulky sugar-barrels, empty, and rolled clumsily over into 
the dried-up gutter opposite the grocers’ shop-doors, and 
blistering and bursting their withy bands under the intensity 
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AFTER A DAY’S HAYMAKING.—FROM A PAINTING BY BRETON. 








of the fierce golden light streaming down from the clear sky 
above them. 

Up the whole range of the wide, sunny street there was 
little or nothing of importance going forward, or any sound 
to cleave the sleepy stillness, save the harsh, monotonous 
droning of a dismal barrel-organ grinding out ‘‘ Ah, che la 
morte,” in another and distant part of the town. 

Within the very shadow of the white Town Hall, and on 
the shadier and pleasanter side of the Market Place, was 
situated a big red-brick house, massive, and of an imposing 
aspect. In the front there were three rows of windows, all 
long and narrow, and with heavy, old-fashioned frames ; and 
the door, before which was a lordly flight of steps, was like- 
wise heavy and old-fashioned, with a ponderous brass 
knocker in the middle of it. Adjoining the big house, on 
the left, was a much smaller one, with ‘‘ Office” marked 
plainly in faded gilt letters on each of the lower windows. 
Upon the office-door, which’was hung on swinging hinges, 
there was a polished metal plate, and on this metal plate the 
name ‘‘ Paget” was engraved. 

The larger house of the two was Mr. Paget's private resi- 
dence, the smaller his offices or business-place. He was the 
chief and most respected solicitor in all Mount Linford, 
being distinguished in that town from other gentlemen of 
the same vocation as himself by the appellation of ‘‘ Lawyer 
Paget,” as his father, and even grandfather before him, had 
been similarly distinguished for many years. 

The present Lawyer Paget was a magistrate, and natur- 
ally, therefore, of very high standing in Mount Linford ; 
but he was nevertheless a thorough and most indefatigable 
man of business, and was noted for his abhorrence of idle- 
ness in any shape or form whatever. He worked simply 
because he liked work, and active life agreed with him ; not 
because there was a necessity for toil did he stick to his 
musty offices. 

The lawyer was a widower, with a family of three children 
—one son and two daughters—his wife having died when 
the youngest was born. Leah, the eldest of the three, was 
now four-and-twenty ; Rooke, the son, just one-and-twenty ; 
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and Mattie, the youngest, to whom the blessing of a mother’s 
love had ever been a sorrowful mystery, on the threshold of 
her twentieth year. 

The interior of the Pagets’ big house was comfortable and 
roomy in the extreme. The hall at the entrance was wide 
but low, and all the sitting-rooms opened into it. Opening 
into it also was a passage which led to the office—a passage 
seldom or never used except by Lawyer Paget himself. At 
the farther end of the hall the great staircase rose up grim 
with dull oaken sides of quaintly-twisted banisters ; and near 
to the stairs was a green baize door, which opened on to a 
spacious lobby and another passage leading off to the 
kitchen. 
conservatory—and facing the green-baize door, was a long 
and unusually broad French window, which looked out upon 
the many-tinted shadows of Lawyer Paget’s garden, rich in 
a wide expanse of lawn and borders dotted plentifully with 
old-fashioned flowers, with here and there a ragged, spread- 
ing cedar, dusky and sombre as their ancestors on Lebanon’s 
gloomy hills. 

On this hot June afternoon, between the hours of three 
and four, Leah Paget and her sister Mattie were seated deep 
in the shade of the cedars grouped on the lawn, reading, in 


a desultory sort of manner, a couple of gayly-bound volumes | 


out of Mount Linford circulating-library. They were fond 
of the old garden, with its abundance of cool shade, its hilly 
lawn, and straggling, ancient flower-beds. All their idle 
half-hours in the glorious Summer time were spent in this 
quiet old retreat. 

They sat, one at either end of a rustic wooden bench, two 
fair, sweet-faced girls, with their pocket-handkerchiefs 
thrown negligently over their smooth dark hair. Their com- 


soft and womanly in expression. 

Leah Paget was much taller than Mattie. Both were 
dressed simply, and pretty much alike, in pale-hued cling- 
ing muslin dresses, adorned tastefully about the neck and 
sleeves with a bow or two of faint-blue ribbon. 

On the closely-mown grass, at full length at his sisters’ 
feet, was Rooke Paget, lying, half asleep, upon his back, 
with a cigar between his boyish, hairless lips. His hat was 
tilted forward over his forehead and eyes, and his hands 
were clasped indolently at the crown of his dark head. He 
was ‘‘ taking his ease,” as he phrased it. 


It was a well-grown herculean young form that lay | 


stretched here in the noontide shade—strong, athletic and 
muscular ; the face, almost hidden by the hat, was dark, 


warmly tinted, and wonderfully handsome, in spite of its | 
present boyishness and want of either beard or whiskers, and 
in the clearly-cut features and molding of the firm sqtare | 


jaw there were obstinacy, will, and determination in lines 
that were very powerfully marked. It was a face in which 
the bright, frank beauty of a lingering youth was reluctantly 


the consciousness of an approaching manhood—a brave, 
fearless kind of beauty, with an outline as perfect as a Gre- 
cian god's, 

Rooke Paget for two years and a half had been reading 


hard at Oxford, but for the last month or so—since the short | 


Easter recess—he had been resting at home in pleasant idle- 
ness after recent labor, and would not return to college 
again. The choice of his future profession was altogether in 
his own hands ; but betwixt himself and his father there had 
always been a sort of understanding that he—-Rooke—at the 
termination of a brief university career, should become a 
student in the venerable family offices, that eventually he 
might succeed his father in the honorable calling which was 
his, and thus, by so doing, maintain, as head solicitor in the 
town of Mount Linford, the long-standing credit and repu- 
tation of the Pagets, 
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In the lobby—which, in reality, was more like a | 


| shadows 


| yawned gently behind it. 
plexions were clear, though slightly tanned, and their eyes | 


| Miss Robinson. 





And yet ever since Easter he had been doing nothing— 
absolutely nothing—and now it was the early part of June. 
His father on this afternoon was busy in the next house— 
had gone there to his assistant-clerks the moment luncheon 
was over in the dining-roora. Rooke, instead, with the girls, 
had left the table for the garden and the shade. For the 
very life of him, he told himself, he could not have settled 
down steadily during this beautiful Summer weather in 
those dusty, musty offices, smelling so strongly of parch- 
ment, and so horribly, so insufferably hot, although he was 
quite awate that his father would have been better pleased 
with him could he have betaken himself cheerfully to parch- 
ment and pens at once without further murmuring or idle 
delay. For surely, if Lawyer Paget could stand the offices, 
his son could too. 

It was not that Rooke had any objection to follow in the 
well-beaten traek of his forefathers—on the contrary, he was 
rather proud of the idea than otherwise ; but somehow he 
could not make up his mind clearly and thoroughly and to 
his own satisfaction just yet. A vague unrest had taken firm 
hold of Rooke Paget of late, and try how he would, he could 


| not shake it off. It made him unstable as water, unsettled 


as shifting sands, though no one penetrated the secret cause 
of all this unrest. 

The afternoon sunshine, fast losing its power, cast the 
of the dense, dark cedars longer and deeper 
athwart the lawn. Rooke Paget, throwing away the stump 
of his cigar, jerked his hat from his brows, and looked up 
helplessly into the two fair faces above him. 

‘* Girls, what’s the time ?” 

Mattie, at the sound of his voice, closed her book and 
Leah pulled out her watch. 

‘** Just four,” she answered. ‘‘ What an endless afternoon 
itseems! It is strange that no one should have thought of 
calling.” 

‘‘Too hot,” observed Rooke, catching Mattie’s yawn. 
‘* Couldn't reasonably expect a fellow to turn out on such a 


| day as this.” 


‘Leah didn’t say ‘a fellow,’” corrected Mattie, with her 
light girlish laugh ; ‘‘she didn’t specify at all. She means, 
of course, lady visitors. We usually have such an influx on 
ordinary afternoons.” 

‘** This is by no means an ordinary afternoon,” murmured 
Rooke, pathetically; ‘‘ I should call it extraordinary—preter- 
naturally warm.” 

‘“‘T have been thinking that perhaps Miss Robinson might 
call,” explained Leah, mildly, her cheeks redder and redder 
as she spoke. ‘‘I know that she is anxious to consult me 
about the election of the other matron for the infant school. 
I have been expecting her daily.” 

‘*Oh, hang Miss Robinson !” muttered Rooke, with closed 


| eyes, his handsome mouth parting in a scarcely perceptible 
| smile. 
giving place, as it were, to the graver dignity more befitting | 


‘*That dreadful old woman is forever repeating to 
you girls all the scandal she can think of. What does she 
come for really though, Leah ?” 

Leah Paget’s fair face turned scarlet, and she bent her 


Head low over her book. 


‘* You are not very kind or respectful, Rooke,” she said, 
with quiet severity. ‘‘ You know that I at least am fond of 
She may be eccentric, but nevertheless she 
is a harmless old gentlewoman. You may smile, but it is 


| the truth.” 


‘‘And I suppose the Reverend Michael Robinson is a 
harmless young clergyman, eh, Leah dear ?”’ put in Mattie, 


| ** Ah, the exquisite fineness of his white ties !” 


Leah looked greatly displeased ; Rooke, still at full length 
on the grass, whistled softly to himself. 

‘Her father, isn’t he ?” asked he, innocently, ceasing his 
whistling and looking up again into Mattie’s face. “I 
surely have heard as much, haven't I, Mattie ?” 
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‘*Michael Robinson, do you mean ?” interrogated Mattie, 
with praiseworthy gravity. ‘‘Oh, no, Rooke! That is quite 
a mistake. He is Miss Robinson's own nephew—not her 
father. Whoever could have told you such nonsense ?” 

‘‘Leah, I think,” answered Rooke, hypocritically. 
**Didu’t you, Leah ?” he added, looking up to that young | 
lady, now grown suddenly dignified. 

**You know I did not,” said she, coldly. 

Mattie shook her head at her brother, as an intimation 
that he had gone too far, so he obediently, but with a feigned 
glance of blank surprise in return, checked the words that 
rose on his tongue, and said no more. 

It was tolerably well known in Mount Linford that the 
new Rector of St. Jude’s Church, who lived at the Rectory 
belonging to it, with his maiden aunt Miss Robinson, was 
often to be seen on the doorstep of Lawyer Paget's big 
house. It was also tolerably well known that he was smitten 
with the charms of Leah Paget ; and Mount Linford, in its 
wisdom, had decided that it would be ‘a case.” 

‘* Hark !” cried Rooke, presently, lifting his hand from the 
turf. ‘‘ Wasn’t that the bell and knocker, girls ?” 

“Yes, I heard it,” Leah said, now nearly recovered from | 
her passing displeasure. ‘Somebody has called at last, I | 
presume.” 

‘** Miss Robinson, doubtless,” ventured Mattie. | 

“The Reverend Michael, for a wager,” sighed Rooke. 

‘*Hush !” whispered Mattie, reprovingly. ‘‘ We mustn't | 
annoy Leah again—it is too bad.” 

In a minute or two the great French window facing them 
opened, and a shrill feminine voice came out upon the after- 
noon stillness. A servant held the glass doors back, and 
two ladies—one young, the other much older— passed 
through into the quiet of the garden. 

“We won't trouble you to accompany us any farther,” | 
said the elderly lady, who was the owner of the squeaky 
voice, to the prim parlon-maid; ‘‘I see the young ladies | 
yonder on the lawn, and—ah, yes !—Mr. Rooke, I declare, 
with them. We will go to them, thank you.” 

The maid retired, and the old lady nodded her head in 
smiling friendliness towards the three in the shadow of the 
cedars. 

At sight of their visitors Leah and Mattie threw aside 
their books and rose from the rustic wooden bench. Rooke 
Paget, too, sprang up from the grass, a deep crimson blush | 
overspreading his boyish face. Into his dark eyes came a 
glad, restless light, and his breath came quickly. 

‘*Dear Miss Robinson !” exclaimed Leah, ecstatically, to | 
no one in particular. ‘‘ I thought she would come soon.” 

Amongst the callers on the new arrivals were the Pagets, 
and Leah had at once established quite a friendship with 
them. Miss Robinson liked her, and so did the Reverend 
Michael ; for Leah Paget was a great authority on parish | 
matters generally, and the training-up in the way they should | 
go of neglected little urchins in particular. 

She was an odd-looking individual, this elderly maiden | 
lady—indeed, as odd-looking as her manners were queer. | 
Her nose was unfortunately red at the tip, and her face pale 
and painfully shriveled. The small twinkling eyes were 
very kindly though, and the old lady’s puckered-up little | 
mouth was forever on the smirk. Her iron-gray corkscrew | 
curls were parted altogether on one side ; and she did not | 
mind confessing to her friends that to part them in the centre | 
was impossible—any more than she hesitated to inform them | 
that the redness of her nose was owing to indigestion—which 
was the truth. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
} 





She seldom sallied forth without a huge 
brown silk umbrella, which served her alike for wet days and 
fine. She had her umbrella with her this afternoon; and, | 
standing in the garden, she put it up. 
‘*My dears,” exclaimed Miss Robinson, after shaking | 
hands all round, each hand-shake accompanied by a nod and 


dinner, ‘Michael, when my unfortunate complexion ’”— 
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a smile, ‘fare you not surprised to see us arrive together— 
myself and Miss Arden, I mean? But it so happened that 
we met at the street-door, and so of course one knock an- 
swered for both of us. I said to Michael, after our early 
gingerly tapping her nose with her finger, and dropping her 
voice to a mysterious and confidentiel whisper—‘ ‘is a trifle 
less ruddy, I will venture out to call upon my dear Miss 
Paget. There are many things I am anxious to speak to 
her about, especially as to the formation of a committee for 
a Winter Clothing Club, which is an institution that I think 
is sorely needed amongst the poorer classes of Mount Lin- 
ford.’ And Michael, you must know, my dears, said, ‘Do, 
aunt Priscilla—by all means call upon Miss Paget.’ And 
so,” concluded the little old lady, with another beaming 
smirk all round, as though she really had something witty 
reserved with which to wind up her explanation, ‘‘ when my 


| complexion had cooled down to a respectable hue—indiges- 


tion is perfectly dreadful, my dears—I came.” 

‘*T am sure we are charmed to see you, dear Miss Robin- 
son,” said Leah— ‘as we always are.” 

“*Mr. Rooke, am I to believe your sister ?”’ queried Miss 
Robinson, playfully turning, with marvelous agility, to the 
young fellow who stood by quietly amused. ‘She is 
truthful ?” 

‘*She is everything that is good, madame,” answered he, 
gravely, 

‘*A youthful philanthropist where forlorn little ragamuf- 
fins are concerned,” put in Mattie, ‘‘ but a very dear sister, 
with all her faults.” 

** Ah, that I really believe,” nodded Miss Robinson, ener- 
getically. 

Leah Paget laughed. 

‘The garden-paths will be nice and cool,” she said, taking 
the old lady's arm; ‘‘let us walk round them, and talk over 
our business quietly, dear Miss Robinson—if you are not too 
hot or too tired for the stroll.” 

“‘T am neither, my dear, and should like to go,” returned 
the rector’s aunt, briskly. ‘‘ Your shady, old-fashioned gar- 
den is always pleasant, always sweet and cool, let the day be 
ever so warm.” 

With a parting smile to the others, Miss Robinson moved 
off with Leah, and was soon chattering glibly away about in- 
fants and the raiment the raimentless ones required. 

Not until the old lady was out of sight, hidden by an angle 


| of the garden-wall, did the other visitor—Gladys Arden— 


open her lips to speak. 

“Mattie,” she began, abrifptly, with something after the 
manner of a spoilt child, ‘‘ whatever can Leah see so irresist- 
ibly bewitching in that chattering old horror? One would 
think that her tongue must grow weary with such incessant 
wagging. I detest her!” 

‘Leah says she is quite harmless,” laughed Mattie, ‘‘ and 
so I suppose she is. Did you walk, Gladys ?” 

‘Yes, I was obliged to do so,” answered the girl, petu- 
lantly, ‘for the pony has gone to Great Linford. Mamma 
would send him, although she knew I was coming into the 
town to-day. Let us return to where we found you—there, 
in the shadow of the cedars—and I will tell you what I am 
come for.” 

‘On purpose to see us, I hope,” said Mattie. 

‘Yes, of course,” returned Miss Arden, lightly, ‘‘and to 
ask you something as well.” 

They sauntcred back to the rustic bench, Miss Arden be- 
tween Rooke and Mattie Paget. The young man’s face was 
clouded and moody now, and his firm mouth and chin looked 
firmer than ever. Gladys Arden seemed as though totally 
ignorant of, or indifferent to, his presence. 

The girls sat down on the rustic seat, and Rooke Paget, 
on one of the rough wooden arms, kicked his long legs 
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restlessly to and fro. The light was gone from the brave, , ently ; ‘don’t run away with the notion that he has any- 
dark eyes—the sunny smile that had lurked in their quiet | thing to do with me.” 


depths. *“* Well ?” Mattie interrogated shortly, stealing an anxious 
Miss Arden, near to him, felt that those eyes were fixed | glance at her brother’s discontented brow. 
upon her, but not a sign or moving muscle was there in the “He is only our landlord,” answered Miss Arden, speak- 


girl’s clear, half-averted face to tell him that she was con- | ing softly and distinctly—* our landlord, Sir Bethel Oswes- 
scious that he was there. And what a rarely beautiful face | try. He is often at our house, Mattie, as you may perhaps 
it was, too—beautiful with a certain willful loveliness, an in- | have heard lately. People in Mount Linford will talk, I 
solent, nonchalant beauty, as charming as it was faultless— | know.” 

white eyelids deeply fringed, vailed eyes as darkly violet as ‘*Miss Robinson has told us a little,” admitted Mattie, 
the flower the color of which they outrivaled, with soft, | quietly, ‘‘ but Leah and I scarcely believed what she said.” 
richly-colored red-brown hair, shimmering like burnished ‘* What have you heard, Mattie ?” broke out Rooke, with 
gold beneath the wide brim of a coquettish straw hat; small, fierce impetuosity, the warm blood leaving his cheeks, his 
disdainful nose and curved red lips, a low forehead, and attitude interested and eager. ‘‘ Why didn’t you tell me ? 
dusky, straightly-marked brows, over which the soft, gold- Why——” 


tipped hair strayed lightly in feathery negligence. Gladys Arden lifted her beautiful eyes in capricious gen- 
She was a beautiful, graceful, slender-waisted woman, and __ tleness to meet his above her, and interrupted him again. 
perhaps a cruel and willful one ; and lately she had grown **She has probably heard—though she may not have told 


inexpressibly dear to Rooke Paget. For him the world held | yon—that Bethel Oswestry is going to marry me,” she said, 
no fairer woman than his sister Mattie’s dearest friend, | simply—‘‘ me, Rooke, of all women. It is not likely, is it ? 
Gladys Arden—Gladys Arden, who was more than a year I am nota girl that would marry for title, wealth, or posi 
his senior. tion, even if the chance were mine—am I? It is not likely, 

They were friends of many years, the Ardens and the  isit, Rooke ?” she repeated, the transient gentleness vanish 
Pagets. In the days of Mrs. Paget's lifetime, Mrs. Arden, | ing and a light mocking tone taking its place. 


the comfortably-rich widow of a military officer, together ‘* Heaven knows,” he returned, roughly—‘‘ I don’t.” 
with her fatherless little girl, had come to Mount Linford in| ‘‘Nor care?” said Gladys, inquiringly, the willful mouth 
heavy mourning, and had taken up her abode at a house | smiling, while her heart ached. 

called Linford Grange, which was situate about half a mile |  ‘‘ No, nor care,” he echoed, savagely, lying boldly in the 
from the borders of the town itself. sharp temptation. ‘* Why should I?” 

The widow was thought much of at the time, when her ‘** Ah, why should you ?” she rejoined, heartlessly. 
advent was yet new, because her appearance was youthful Rooke Paget got up, and strode without another word to- 
and her worldly advantages were good, which of course was | wards the house. Miss Arden sighed. 
everything in the opinion of admiring would-be-friends—at | ‘He is very quick-tempered, Mattie,” she said—‘ very 
first. By-and-by people said that Mrs. Arden was not a | impatient.” 
woman to be depended. upon, that her tongue was as false as ‘And do you wonder ?” asked Mattie, warmly. ‘‘ You 


the smile of her lips, that she was very fickle, and as vain | are cruel and unjust to him, Gladys, and it is not fair. The 
and frivolous as she well could possibly be. But her little game you are playing is a dangerous one, and you will suffer 
girl had taken wonderfully to the children of Lawyer Paget, | from it if you do not take care. Gladys, darling ’—lower- 
and the friendship from childhood upwards had never | ing her voice and taking one of Miss Arden’s hands caress- 
flagged or dropped ; Mattie and Gladys had ever been in- | ingly into her own—‘‘I always thought you cared for 
separable allies. Rooke ; and not long ago I know you did. Since he has 

Miss Arden had had a wearying walk from Linford | been home for good you have altered strangely in your man- 
Grange to Lawyer Paget's house ; and now, in the shady | ner towards him, and yet I am convinced that he would lay 
garden at the back of it, she was thankful for the rest she | down his life for yours, so great is his love for you. Iam 


found there. certain of it,” concluded Mattie, enthusiastically and, woman- 
Rooke saw that the lovely face was looking tired and pale, ! like, illogically. 
and, forgetting for the moment her utter indifference to him- ‘He is only a boy,” observed Miss Arden, dreamily. 
self, he spoke in the kindness of his boyish heart the thought ‘‘ How could I love him, Mattie, in—in the way you mean ? 
that came into his mind. ' I am older than he, you know.” 
“T am sure you must be thirsty, Gladys,” he said, wist- “A year!” cried Mattie, contemptuously. ‘And what 
fully ; ‘‘let me get you some lemonade or——” is that ?” 
She raised her eyebrows, and glanced up at him languidly. ‘*A year on the wrong side, as everybody would tell you,” 


‘‘You are very kind, Rooke,” she interrupted, slowly, returned Miss Arden, emphatically. 
**but I wouldn't trouble you for the world. Now please Mattie Paget was getting angry—angry in Rooke’s cause 
don’t move—I shall not have anything if you bring it here.” | more than her own. Idolizing her brother as she did, she 
“As you will,” he returned, almost rudely, resuming his | gloried in fighting bis battles when he was absent and could 
position on the arm of the seat. ‘‘ Perhaps you will let | not fight for himself. 
Mattie get you a cup of tea ?” | ‘We never used to have secrets from each other,” she 
“Yes, Mattie shall, if she will be so good—by-and-by,” | cried, indignant and reprcachful. ‘‘ Gladys, you are not fair 
Miss Arden replied, turning to her friend, laying a small | to Rooke ; nor are you to me.” 
determined and detaining hand upon hers, and ignoring | For a few moments Miss Arden became thoughtful, as 
Rooke completely. ‘‘ Not at present, but at five o’clock, | though Mattie Paget’s appeal had fallen upon deaf ears, and 
when you and Leah have yours, dear; and then afterwards then a smile stole over her face—a smile so full of sadness 
I must hasten home as quickly as I can, or mamma will be | that, seeing it, her friend’s impulsive, short-lived wrath 
in ‘ fits,’ or desperate at my absence. We have some one | changed quickly to forgiveness and the old trustful love. 


coming to dinner to-night, Mattie.” “‘T don’t believe you’re happy, Gladys,” cried the girl, 
Rooke Paget’s brow grew dark. tenderly. ‘‘I did not mean to speak angrily. Oh, dear, I 
‘Who is it, Gladys?” asked Mattie, curiously. ‘ Any- | wish you would confide in me and tell me what it is that 
body we know ?” makes you so variable! Why do you snub Rooke so per- 


‘He is mamma's guest,” explained Miss Arden, indiffer- ' sistently and unmercifully ? Why do you——” 
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“Mattie,” came the sudden interruption, ‘‘don’t waste 
your words on me; I’m not worth them—indeed I am not. 
I cannot confide in you, for I don’t believe I have anything 
confidential to tell you. But listen, Mattie—this is no con- 
fidence, recollect, but what all the world may know, for 
aught I care. Iam selfish, heartless, mercenary to the very 
core ; I am of the world worldly, and would not be different 
if I could. That, dear Mattie, is my character ; and I for 
-one will not have it called despicable.” 

‘You are not speaking the truth,” said Mattie, with de- 
liberate solemnity ; ‘‘and you know it as well as I, 
Gladys.” 

“T am—I am!” cried the girl, recklessly, sweeping fever- 
ishly back with her hand the red-brown feathery hair from 
the low, white brow it was straying over. ‘‘ And the sooner 
you acquaint Rooke with what I have said the better.” 

‘*You may tell him yourself,” said Mattie, stoutly. ‘I 
will not.” 

‘Let him find it out for himself, then,” answered Gladys, 
with a bitter little langh. ‘‘ It would be the wiser way, per- 
haps. Who knows ?” 

Mattie looked up sharply, and was about to make another 
-attack, but footsteps warned them that Leah and Miss Rob- 
inson were near. 

‘*Come,” said Miss Arden, rising hurriedly, as though anx- 
ious to avoid all further parrying with Rooke’s sister, ‘‘ we 
will go to them. I have not yet told Leah or yourself what 
I came expressly for this afternoon. If the weather should 
continue fine, mamma and I hope to have a croquet-party 
next week. You must come, of course, although at present 
‘he day remains unfixed.” 

“Oh, Gladys, how jolly!” Mattie exclaimed, quite 
naturally. 

‘‘Rooke and all,” said Miss Arden, doubtfully. 
must not refuse.” 

‘*My dear Miss Arden,” called out Miss Robinson, ‘I am 
about to say good-by. Are you coming with me ?” 

Mattie and Gladys joined the other two. 

‘‘T cannot persuade Miss Robinson to stay for tea—and it 
is nearly five o’clock,” said Leah, in deep distress. ‘‘I do 
so wish she would.” 

‘‘Tt is out of the question, my dear,” cried the old lady, 
who upon the subject of parish babies and parish babies’ 
clothing had undoubtedly talked herself dry-throated 
enough. ‘‘ My nephew will be waiting for his by the time I 
reach home. No, I really must not stay, much as I should 
like to do so. Do you come with me, Miss Arden ?” 

‘‘She is more sociable,” interposed Mattie, smiling. 
“She will stay with us.” 

‘* Well, then, good-by once more, my dears,”” Miss Robin- 
son said, nodding and smirking, eyes, mouth, and little red 
nose all twitching together. ‘‘ Good-by!” 

Miss Paget accompanied the old lady into the house, saw 
her depart, and returned to the garden. 
then about the croquet-party in prospective, and Leah was— 


“ He 


Gladys told Leah | 


as Mattie had been—delighted with the news, though cro- | 


quet parties and picnics were not such very rare occurrence 
in Mount Linford. 

‘* Are you going to ask Miss Robinson ?” said Leah. 

“‘T dare say mamma will call at the Rectory and invite 
both her and her nephew,” replied Miss Arden. 

‘Oh !” Leah Paget ejaculated, with gentle satisfaction. 

A maid appeared at the broad French window, aad rang a 
hand-bell. 

“‘There’s tea!” 
along !” 

‘* But where’s Rooke ?” asked Leah, looking back. 

‘*Indoors,” answered Mattie, carelessly. 

So the girls went in to the kettledrum. 


cried Nell. ‘‘ Leah, Gladys — come 


| to live in alone, and went abroad. 











Cuapter III. 


HE skeleton clock on the mantel- 
piece in the drawing-room at Lin- 
ford Grange was striking, bell-like, 

the hour of six. It was a pretty, spa- 
cious apartment, with books and flowers, 
draperies and chintz coverings of the 

) palest green and white, and faintly 

scented in every nook and corner with 

dry and invisible last Summer rose- 
leaves. 

Before the two long, low windows 
stretched a tastefully-planned flower-garden, bordered with 
delicate evergreens, and divided from the roadway by a high, 
thick hedge. The croquet-lawn was on the southern side of 
the house, where were elms and larches and cool groves of 
laurel to shield the dark, springy turf from the heat of the 
Summer sun. 

Linford Grange was not at all a large house, as the rather 
high-sounding name by which it was known might indicate, 
but, on the contrary, a pleasant-sized, stueco-walled, cheerful- 
looking habitation that had sprung up in the neighborhood 
within the last half-century. The old lord of the manor 
had built it upon a waste acre or so of his estate—that is to 
say, the father of the living Sir Bethel Oswestry, who was 
the reigning lord of the manor now. 

Oswestry Wold, the family seat of the Oswestrys, was im- 
mediately opposite to Linford Grange, but it lay consider- 
ably farther back from the Great Linford Road, which, run- 
ning between the grounds of the two houses, separated them 
from each other. Great Linford was the county town, aad 
from Mount Linford it was seven or eight miles distant. 
There was a beautiful and well-wooded park surrounding 
Oswestry Wold, the tiled roof and great tall chimneys of 
which ancient building were visible above the park timber 
from the dainty, sloping flower-garden of Linford Grange. 

It was undeniably a grand and ancestral-looking place, 
Oswestry Wold ; and Mrs. Arden was more than proud to 
be on friendly, not to say on intimate, terms with Sir Bethel, 
the present owner. But doubtless, had she not been his 
tenant, she could never have boasted of the acquaintance. 
He had returned only within the last few months from his 
wanderings in other lands ; he had been traveling for several 
years preparatory to settling down at Oswestry Wold as 
country squire amongst his friends and tenants. 

Linford Grange had been originally let to Mrs. Arden 
under an agreement witlf Sir Bethel’s father, when Bethel 
Oswestry was still a lad at Eton, and the old gentleman him- 
self in the full possession of his vigor and health. But a 
stroke of apoplexy killed the old squire, and the young one, 
as people said, now reigned in his stead. Lady Oswestry, 
the mother, followed her lord soon afterwards, dying with 
startling suddenness from unsuspected disease of the heart. 

After the death of both parents, Sir Bethel shut up the 
grand old house, which just then was too mournful a place 
He had neither brother 
nor sister to leave behind or take with him, and everybody 
said that it was about the best thing he could do, and pitied 
the young man in his wealthy loneliness. 

Sir Bethel Oswestry had departed from Mount Linford in 
the days of his youth, leaving his tenant’s daughter a child 
of thirteen at Linford Grange, to return himself a man of 
thirty years, and find the child he had left a beautiful, capri- 
cious woman with a woman's every attribute, with a face 
more beautiful than any he had met with in his travels, fairer 
than his wildest dreams of loveliness or any hazy poetical 
conception. And since his return his visits to the Grange, 
at first originating in a quiet, ceremonious call, had gradu- 
ally and almost imperceptibly grown very frequent indeed ; 
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and worldly Mrs. Arden, noting well the fact, sketched out | 
a future in her mind’s eye wherein her daughter Gladys 
should play no mean or inconsiderable part. Next to con- 
tracting a wealthy marriage for herself—and Mrs. Arden at 
an early period of her widowhood had fondly cherished the 
idea—an idea, which, in spite of her own share of the good 
things of this workl, had been, however, doomed to die a 
natural death—was surely the settlement of her child in 
most advantageous circumstances for life. And Mrs. Arden 
told herself that it should be no fault of hers if Gladys should 
fai] to win the prize which her mother would have her win. 

Something of this Miss Robinson had carried to the Paget 
girls in one of her morning calls ; but they had only laughed 
at the news. Still they had never mentioned it to Rooke. 

As the clock in the drawing-room at Linford Grange 
struck six, a lady who was seated by one of the long win- 
dows, in a sort of lounging-chair, tapped her small foot im- 
patiently on the soft velvet pile of the carpet. She was 
watching from her post by the window-curtains the iron 
gate at the end of the gravel-drive which, turning with a 
curve from the Linford Road, led up to the front entrance 
of the house. 

Mrs. Arden strongly resembled her daughter, but the 
mother was fairer-skinned and stouter, while her beauty was 
spoiled in a general way by gross affectation and falseness. 
She lacked, too, the glorious tawny coloring of the eyebrows 
and eyelashes which made Gladys Arden’s violet eyes so 
rarely and wondrously lovely. Mrs. Arden’s brows and 
lashes were of an insipid flaxen hue, and her white even 
teeth had been bought many years back. As a girl, she had 
been admired as the belle of a garrison town, and the for- 
gotten fact was one that she herself had never forgot, and 
she thought she was irresistible still. Certainly she did not 
look her age, which was nearing the brink of fifty ; but she 
wore no cap on her fashionably-dressed hair—nothing save 
an end or two of flimsy ribbon, and a bunch of fine cobweb- 
like lace nestling amongst the heap of natural-looking, false 
plaits that crowned the top of her head. 

On this evening, though full early, she was already dressed 
for dinner, and, across her white smooth forehead a frown 
was slowly gathering. 

*Tiresome giz]! she muttered, as she took her watch 
from her pocket, speaking in a natural and ordinary voice, 
for, alone or with her daughter, she could be sensible or un- 
affected. ‘She ought to be home—fidgeting me like this ! 
The man coming to dinner, too; and her dress not on, 
and——” 

The iron gate clanged to, and Miss Arden appeared in the 
garden. She walked up the lawn, nonchalantly swinging 
her sunshade. 

Mrs. Arden opened the window. 

‘*Come in this way,” she began, fretfully. ‘ Where on 
earth have you been all this while? At the Pagets’?” 

“Yes, I stayed till after tea,” said Gladys, stepping into 
the room through the open window and throwing herself into 
a chair opposite to her mother. ‘‘I am very tired,” she 
added ; ‘* the heat was intense.” 

“You might have waited until to-morrow, and had the 
pony-carriage,”” observed Mrs. Arden. 

‘“‘T preferred going to-day,” rejoined Gladys. ‘It didn’t | 
matter.” 

Her mother made a gesture of impatience. 

**Did anybody come part of the way home with you ?” 
she asked, suspiciously. 

**No,” answered Gladys. 

“‘ Not Rooke ?” interrogated Mrs. Arden, nervously. 

**No,” said Gladys, again. ‘Why should he? It was 
daylight. But, if you must know, he didn’t offer to do so, 
and I didn’t ask the girls.” 

** And what did they suy about the croquet-party ?” 








“Oh, they will come!” replied Gladys, indifferently, as 
she rose from her chair wearily and went towards the door. 

** All ?” inquired Mrs. Arden. 

Yes,” replied the girl, with a strange, angry flash of the 
eyes at her mother—‘‘ Leah, Mattie, Rooke—all !” 

Mrs. Arden bit her lip, and her flaxen eyebrows twisted 


, themselves into a pucker of secret displeasure. 


** Well, I shall be pleased to see them,” she said, hesitat- 
ingly ; ** but I do hope that Rooke will—will—make himself 
civil to Bethel Oswestry.” 

**T did uot tell them that Bethel Oswestry would be here,” 
observed Gla lys, carelessly. * And I suppose Rooke Paget 
is capable of behaving himself as a 
Mamma” 


gentleman should. 
with the door-handle in her hand, her hat dan- 
gling from her arm—‘‘ at what time do we dine ?” 

“At seven to-night,” answered Mrs. Arden; ‘‘ but Sir 
sethel will come early. I—I asked him to do so. Make 
haste with your dressing, or he will be here before you are 
down. Do hurry a little.” 

Miss Arden shrugged her shoulders as she moved away, 
and the door closed. 

She had barely gone, when the iron gate clanged to again, 
and again Mrs. Arden looked quickly and expectantly out of 


| the window. This time she got up suddenly, and crossed 
| hastily to a hanging mirror. She returned to the window 


after a few seconds, her pale face wreathed with smiles. 

Coming up the lawn, amongst the flower-beds, was a big, 
bronzed, broad-shouldered man, a light Summer overcoat 
partly concealing his black evening-dress, and with a beard 
so long and luxuriant that it flowed down over his chest. 

For the second time this evening Mrs. Arden opened the 
window wide, and now stood framed within its wood-work, 
in a gracefully-studied attitude, her white jeweled hands 
extended in flattering welcome towards the man in the 
garden. 

** Ah, Sir Bethel,” she called softly to him, showing all her 
teeth, and craning out her neck, ‘‘ how good of you to keep 
your promise, and to come so nice and early! Come in— 
come in.” 

And Sir Bethel Oswestry, hurrying forward, courteously 
raised his hat to his sweet-tongued graceful hostess. 


Caarter LY. 


Oe N the waning light of the purple June even- 

é (ei ing Gladys Arden sat playing to Sir Bethe] 
- o/ ‘ Oswestry. He stood by the side of the 
instrument, reverentially staring down at 
the slim, girlish hands flitting lightly be- 
tween the black and white ivory keys ; and, 
standing there in the dusk, dreamily spell- 
bound with the melody around him, he 
i; longed, with a longing that he could scarcely 
‘sy ° control, to hold those wandering littl: hands 

CS @ -- ) within his own, to tell their owner how 
- FA much he had learned to love her, and to lay 
CC. his name and wealth at her feet for ac- 
ceptance, in humble hope that she would not spurn the 





| offering. 


Somewhat after this fashion his musings were shaping 
themselves; but Mrs. Arden was at the other end of the 
room. It was after dinner, and Sir Bethel had joined the 
ladies. Gladys, at his earnest request, was playing some of 
Beethoven’s noble music, and Mrs. Arden discreetly, in a far 


| shadowy corner, was reclining in a low easy-chair, one eye 


partly closed, the other really shut. She was supposed to 
be asleep ; but the partially-closed eye in reality was peer- 
ing through the gloom towards the piano. Sir Bethel Os- 
westry was passionately fond of music, and presently he 
called Gladys to sing. 








XUM 
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“Sing!” she said, listlessly. ‘‘I don’t think I can to- 
night.” 

“Do,” he pleaded, bending wistfully over her—and Mrs. 
Arden pricked up her ears—‘‘ you have sung to me before.” 

‘** But I am not in the humor now,” she answered, capri- 
ciously, nay, pettishly. ‘‘ I cannot always sing, Sir Bethel.” 

He sighed, as though disappointed, and her hands glided 
idly over the keys. Mrs. Arden thought it was high time 
that she awakened ; so accordingly she cunningly performed 
a little restless movement in her chair, as though rousing 
from a refreshing nap, and spoke softly. 

‘Did I hear you say that you were going to sing, 
Gladys ?” she asked, meaningly, though sweetly. ‘‘ Ah, Sir 
Bethel likes singing, I know, and so do I! What are you 
going to give us, Gladys—something dreamy and pathetic 
that you can play without your notes, so that we needn't 
have the lights just yet—is that it, dear? The dusk is so 
lovely for singing.” 

Bethel Oswestry grew eager again. 

‘* Yes, yes,” he said, gently. ‘‘ Don’t refuse, Miss Arden.” 

And Miss Arden, intensely angry with her mother for 
placing her in a position that she could not well withdraw 
from with grace and becoming ease, answered, maliciously 
and quietly : 

**Since mamma and you both really seem anxious to hear 
me, I will try to oblige you. Will you ring, Sir Bethel, so 
that the candles may be lighted? I sometimes play, but 
cannot sing in the dark—and won't,” she added, with great 
calmness .to herself. 

‘*But, Gladys,” begun Mrs. Arden, with soft reproach— 
inwardly wrathful, outwardly unruftled—‘‘ you always say, 
dear 

**T cannot sing without the lights,” insisted the girl, with | 
a quiet, peculiar obstinacy of her own which annoyed Mrs. 
Arden. ‘Sir Bethel, will you ring? The song which | 
I think I can sing you I do not remember without my 
notes,” 

And yet, at the old red-brick house in the Mount Linford 
High Street, how often had not she and the girls sung songs 
to Rooke Paget in the gloaming—ay, songs without number? | 

Had Gladys Arden been less sure of the stake that she, in 
her earthliness, was playing for—the game that Mrs. Arden 
herself, too, kept from flagging, by her tact and airiness of 
touch, as it were—less confident of the success that must | 
come to her sooner or later—never surely would she have 
been so utterly reckless, so utterly forgetful as to the possi- 
ble construction Sir Bethel Oswestry might put upon the 
indifference which, since the full knowledge of her own 
power over him had dawned upon her, she had not hesitated 
to display towards him, whenever it so happened—and it was 
not seldom—that they were thrown together. 

As dear as life almost to Gladys Arden were wealth and 
position and the good things of the world ; but still there 
were times when Mrs, Arden positively trembled for the 
future realization of her hopes and dreams. She always — 
trembled more, thongh, when Gladys had been with, or was 
in the company of, her friends, the Pagets. She did not | 
know—if she had known, her mind would have been easier 
—that the girl was striving with all her wavering strength to | 
steel her heart’s best love against Rooke Paget. And with 
Gladys Arden there were moments when life seemed very | 
dreary, when she despised herself, hated herself, and was— 
as she deserved to be—thoroughly miserable. 

Sir Bethel rang for candles, and they were duly lighted in | 
the Linford Grange drawing-room, but they showed Mrs. 
Arden all smiles and affected interest, and Gladys’s non- | 
chalant, exquisite face as stolidly calm and indifferent as 
ever. 

In the full light Sir Bethel Oswestry looked, as he truly 
was, every inch an English gentleman of birth and breeding. 





of the saddest and simplest I know.’ 


| ribly warm—I want a breath of fresh air.’ 


His features were not handsome, but his figure was fine and 
powerful ; a good, noble, and earnest face it was, with pa- 


| tience and sweet temper in the candid brown eyes. His 


beard was very long, and the tropical sun had bronzed him ; 
and his hair, sparse on the broad high temples, gave signs of 
premature baldness. 

Miss Arden, after quietly turning over several heaps of 
music, at last found the piece she was seeking. She never 
inquired what her eager listener might care to hear. 

“*T will sing you this,” she said, then glanced up at him 
and smiled—the smile thrilled the man’s very soul—and 
struck a few chords on the board. 

‘‘Something very dainty and light, dear, I hope ?” cooed 
Mrs. Arden from her corner. ‘Is it one of Claribel’s last ?” 

For answer, Gladys commenced in 4 low, plaintive voice 
the well-known ballad, so touching and tender in its mourn- 
ful simplicity, ‘‘ Auld Robin Gray.” 

And Mrs. Arden, listening with Sir Bethel, writhed in tor- 
ture—not that the song was exactly applicable to the case 
in her thoughts, but it certainly was not the most apropos 
selection that her daughter Gladys could have made to 
please him. 

Presently the last notes ceased to quiver, and Miss Arden’s 
hands dropped into her lap. 

‘Thank you so much,” Bethel Oswestry said, gratefully. 
“*T am fond of old ballads ; that one especially is a great fa- 
vorite of mine.” 

“Thank you, love, 


. 
murmured Mrs. Arden, devoutly 


| hoping to herself that Sir Bethel Oswestry was a man who 


meant what he said. 
‘*And do you care for it really?” Miss Arden inquired very 


| listlessly of Sir Bethel. 


There was a vacant chair near to the music-stool, and he 


| sat down on it. Mrs. Arden dozed immediately. 


“Yes,” he said ; ‘‘ but it is a sad love-story, very sad—one 

His words appeared to rouse the girl, for she faced him 
sharply In a moment. 

**And are not all lcve-stories sad ?” she cried, with sup- 
pressed passion. ‘‘ Do not love and misery ever go hand-in- 
hand together ?” 

Sir Bethel Oswestry leant forward, his long beard almost 
sweeping a pale rose at her bosom. His kind brown eyes 
were all aglow with his love; she felt his breath upon her 
neck and cheek. 

‘*Not always, Miss Arden,” he whispered. ‘‘ Believe me, 
some love-stories end happily and beautifully. Love glori- 
fies many lives—it ae destroys few.” 

The perfume of the rose at her breast seemed to intoxicate 
him, the marvelous loveliness of her face was dangerously 
near to his. His breath came shorter and quicker. 

Miss Arden trembled from head to foot. She did not 


speak, 

‘* Gladys,” he breathed, softly, her Christian name spring- 
ing to his lips for the first time ; ‘‘ Gladys——” more pas- 
sionately. 


What more he might have said then she never knew. A 
sense as of suffocation was strongly upon her, and she put 
up her little hands involuntarily, as if to stop all he would 
say. 

‘‘Let me pass, Sir Bethel, please,” she uttered, faintly, 
rising abruptly from the music-stool. ‘This room is so ter- 

He rose likewise and stood aside, miserable lest he had of- 
fended her, mute contrition in every line of his face. She 
passed him swiftly and left the room. 

When she returned to it, Mrs. Arden was making tea, 
gingerly and affectedly, as she was accustomed to make it 
before a guest. 

‘‘ Naughty child!” exclaimed the mother, blithely. 
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‘“‘Naughty truant, where have you been? We have been 
quite lost without you. Oh, fie, to desert us for so long!” 
But there was no answering false gayety on Gladys Arden’s 
countenance ; it was cold and serenely listless in its usual in- 
solent beauty. 
And Sir Bethel Oswestry was happy again, for he was once 
more in the presence of the woman he loved. 


* * * * 7 * * 


He was gone at last. He had grasped her hand almost to 
pain at parting, but, thank Heaven, he had left unsaid those 
words the utterance of which Miss Arden dreadea with a 
dread as inconsistent as it was deeply rootei and intense. 
Did she not know the answer she would give him when the 
evil hour could be put off no longer ? 
and she hated herself right well for knowing! 
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Lawyer Paget’s favorite phrase was ‘‘in my opinion,” 
always spoken with great stress on the pronoun. 

‘Yes, father,” Rooke answered, thoughtfully and slowly, 
“T’ve no doubt you are right. But still 

The young fellow hesitated, and his dark eyes sought the 
carpet. 

‘* Well ?” said the lawyer, interrogatively. 

‘“‘T_I—if you have no objection—— That is,” went on 
Rooke, vaguely. ‘‘I should like a little more time, father, 
before I decide anything irrevocably and finally.” 

Lawyer Paget tugged viciously at his high white collar, 





| with equal viciousness pushed up his gray hair on either 
| side of his bald forehead, set his thin lips together in ominous 


Ah, yes, she knew— | 


He was gone, and she was alone—alone in her own cham- | 


ber, with no eye to witness her pain and abandonment. She 
was kneeling by the bedside, crying unrestrainedly—crying 
bitter, willful, passionate, scalding tears, the tide of which 
she could not nor wished to stem. 


“Oh, Rooke, Rooke, my love!” she 


firmness, and looked as determined as Rooke himself could 
look occasionally when the lion was roused within him, and 
a strong will clashed with his own. 

“In the name of goodness,” said the lawyer, gruffly, at 
length, ‘‘how much longer do you want? If you intend 
becoming a lawyer like me—and, in my opinion, that is 


_ about the best and only thing you can do with propriety— 


was sobbing, the | 


proud, insolent face all wet and dejected now, ‘‘ what must | 


you think of me ? 
am! Ah,” 
were only ordered differently—if positions might only be re- 
versed sometimes, and those we loved be blessed as one 
would have them if one could—happiness, then, in this 
world, would be very cloudless, and there would be fewer 
heartaches and still fewer tears to water the graves of buried 
hopes !” 


How you will hate me, base, sinful as I 


Cuarter V. 


az was the early morning of the day that 

Mrs. Arden had fixed upon for her croquet- 

party at Linford Grange. Rooke Paget, 

undecided at first, had at last promised 

Mattie that he would go, and she, not 

caring to go without him, had been made 

happy by the promise he had given her. 

As for Leah, was delighted at the 
> prospect of meeting Miss Robinson and 
( her clerical nephew, the rector. She— 

Leah—anticipated great pleasure from the 

impending excitement of the afternoon. 

Lawyer Paget was in his private office, 
and, for a wonder, Rooke was in there, 
too, There was a clock in the room, and its hands pointed 
to the hour of ten. 
seated with dark crimson leather, and the carpet which cov- 
ered the floor was a Turkey one, and rich in color. 
whole, Lawyer saget’s private room was not unlike a 
banker's parlor. 

The father was at his desk, in the full light, and the son 
stood leaning by the shutters of the window, his dark eye- 
brows drawn together in thought. His hands were thrust 
deeply into his pockets, and his legs crossed carelessly as he 
stood. Breakfast over, father and son had come straight- 
way to the office, for Lawyer Paget had expressed a wish 
this morning at the table, before the girls, that something 





she 


cried Miss Arden, vainly and foolishly, ‘‘if things | 


_ ever to make in the matter of my choice. 


what is there to prevent your settling down here with me 
this morning, or to-morrow, or the day after—eh ?”’—sharply. 
‘* Nothing, I should think.” 

‘IT do not ask for long,” Rooke said, looking up—‘ not 
many hours, in fact. Father, you know I am going to the 
Ardens’ this afternoon ”—speaking hurriedly, his handsome 
boyish face flushing hotly—‘ and whilst there I mean to 
ask Gladys Arden to be my wife. Should her answer be 
favorable—and I pray with all my heart that it may be—I 
will settle down here with you then, father, and will help 
you, and work for you unwearyingly until you may think fit 
to give your consent to our union. I love her dearly. I 
have known her nearly all my life. You, sir, have known 
her, too, and therefore can have no personal objection what- 
Should she ”— 


| drawing in his breath hard—‘“‘ refuse me—why, then I must 


go away for a time. I cannot stay here, but will embrace 
your profession all the same, father, only with this stipula- 
tion—I cannot, will not, make the beginning within fifty 
miles of Mount Linford.” 

Lawyer Paget was not astonished at this outbreak and 
confession. It was not at all wonderful, he thought, that 
Rooke should entertain a warm regard for Gladys Arden, the 
two having known each other from earliest childhood, when 


| they had been lovers together even then. 


The substantial mahogany chairs Were | 


On the | 


definite should at once be settled as to Rooke’s future plans, | 
before, as the lawyer said, the baneful indulgence of too | 


much play had made the idea of work distasteful. 

“You know, my boy,” the old man was saying, “that | 
you, in my opinion, have been idling quite long enough, as 
I have remarked several times before to-day. ‘Make hay 
whilst the sun shines’ is no doubt an admirable old proverb ; 
but ‘ Work in your young days, and you'll never regret it in 
your old,’ is, in my opinion, as good a one, if not a better, to 
goupon. What say you, Rooke ?” 


‘This, then, Rooke,” said his father, reflectively—‘ this 
uncertainty and doubt as to whether Gladys’s love were 
yours—has been the cause of your late instability, eh ?” 

“That, and nothing else,” the young fellow answered. 

‘* Why haven’t you asked her before ?” inquired the law- 
yer, naturally. 

Rooke Paget shrugged his shoulders. 

“I really don’t quite know,” he said; ‘‘ but there are 
times when one feels an experiment to be hazardous, and 
when one shrinks, although it must be tried sooner or later, 
from the actual trial, until very cowardice makes one ashamed 
of oneself.” 

““Umph !” was all the old man said, in reply, adding, 
‘Then, my boy, I may expect your answer to-night.” 

“Yes. We shall not be late.” 

‘TI shall be at home,” said the lawyer. 

‘*Very well, father. You have no objection to raise ?” 
| Rooke asked, deferentially. 

‘*None, in the least.” 

““T suppose,” the young fellow said, wistfully, his dark 
face flushing again, as he moved towards the door of the 
office, ‘‘ you would not be very hard upon us, father, if 
Gladys were to say ‘Yes.’ I mean you would not require 
us to wait an unconscionable number of years before we 
could—could——” 
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“No, I understand,” the old man interrupted, grimly, but 
charitably, helping him. ‘‘ There would be no occasion for 
you to wait longer than Gladys wished, if she should agree 
to have you, you know. Why,” continued Lawyer Paget, 
generously, for he loved and was proud of his only boy, and 
this morning particularly, since he had decided and spoken 
without reservation to his father, ‘‘ should you wait? You 
are rich, and so, I should think, is she. There must be a ' 
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Linford ; and, as for the lawyer, gossip and scandal with him 
went in at one ear and out at the other. 

“Tut, tut!” he said, hastily. ‘‘I hope there may be no 
disappointment in store for you, my boy.” And then, re- 
curring again to the old question, he added, ‘And I am to 
understand you will be a lawyer in either case ?” 

The young fellow had once more reached the door. 

“Yes,” he answered, cheerfully, looking round—“ either 


PATIENCE AND IMPATIENCF. 


decent engagement, I suppose ; but what more is required 
—eh ?” 

Rooke Paget went back again to the old man, and grasped 
his hand warmly. 

“Thank you, father,” he said, gratefully, earnestly— 
‘thank you !” 

Just then Rooke had entirely forgotten all about the 
rumor concerning Miss Arden and Sir Bethel Oswestry 
which was afloat among the busybodies throughout Mount 





way.” And then he went out and closed the private door 
behind him, passing through the midst of the scribbling 
clerks in the outer office, with a nod and a pleasant smile to 
each one there involuntarily envying him his handsome 
presence and superabundance of worldly advantages. 

Rooke Paget’s heart was feeling very light, and all pre- 
sentiment of failure in his love-affair with Gladys Arden was 
for the time being wholly cast aside. His father’s genuine 
kindness, and promised graciousness towards the girl whom 
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he loved, had doubtless done wonders towards dispelling the 
young man’s fears on the score of the success of his wooing. 
All her past indifference and strange, unaccountable vagaries 
were likewise, for the time, forgotten ; and he felt confident 
that, if he could onlr gain a favorable opportunity for speak- 
ing with her quietly, during the time that he would be at 
Linford Grange, in the end it would all come right, and be 
satisfactory both to himself and to Gladys. 

Crossing the hall on his way from the office, he met his 
sister Mattie. She, seeing him emerge from the business- 
passage, guessed that the conference was over. 

“Well, dear boy ?” she cried, lightly. ‘‘ What have you 
said, and what has he said ?” nodding her head mysteriously 
in the direction of the passage-door. ‘‘ Nothing settled, I 
hope—nothing, I mean, that will take you from us ?” 

**T hope not, too, Mattie,” he said, gravely ; ‘‘I pray not. 
But I cannot tell you for certain until by-and-by.” 

Mattie opened wide her eyes. 

** Why cannot you tell me now, Rooke?” she asked. 

**T will tell you after the Ardens’ party is over,” he an- 
swered. 

“You puzzle me, Rooke,” said the girl, thoughtfully. 
**What do you mean ?”—lifting her fair, frank face inquir- 
ingly to his. 

He smiled at her evident cur‘osity. 

‘*T will whisper the secret,” .e said. 

She raised herself on her toes, and he lowered his dark 
head to a level with her neat chignon. The whisper seemed 
rather a long one, and, when it was finished, Mattie ex- 
claimed : 

**Oh, Rooke, is that it, really ?” 

** Really! Won't you wish me joy?” 

‘**T do,” she replied, with soft earnestness. 

‘You needn’t mention it to Leah,” Rooke observed—‘ not 
until I give you leave, you know, dear—or she, in all proba- 
bility, will get telling that awful old Miss Robinson, and she, 
in her turn, will a 

‘* Rooke,” interposed the girl, reproachfully, ‘‘do you not 
know me better ?” 

‘All right,” he answered, smiling again. ‘‘ Hark, Mattie! 
There’s Leah upstairs calling you.” 

** But you do trust me, Rooke ?” pleaded Mattie, a trifle 
hurt at his apparent want of faith in herself. ‘‘I do not like 
to be doubted by you.” 

*You are as true as steel!” he returned, tenderly. 
‘That was only my nonsense. 
along !” 

And Mattie did “trot aleng,” but her face, when she joined 
Leah upstairs in the small sitting-room which the two gisters 
shared in common, was clouded and sorrowful. 
strange, but somehow Mattie Paget could not bring herself 
to view in so hopeful and confident a light as he himself 
viewed it, that which Rooke had just now told her. 





Leah's calling again. 
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It was | 


Trot | them. 








which were placed round the stumps of the elms, and some 
of the gentlemen were hovering at that part of the lawn 
which was near to the house, where, by the open dining- 
room windows, the elegant refreshment-tables were situated. 

Mrs. Arden was undoubtedly a woman of taste, if not a 
woman of genius. Her taste and delicacy of arrangement 
in such an affair as this were acknowledged generally to be 
unquestionable ; and, being conscious that it was so, she 
naturally always did her graceful best to keep up the repu- 
tation she had won. 

Nearly everybody expected was already at Linford Grang: 
except the Pagets, and Gladys refused to make up the sides 
until their arrival. 

She and her mother, Sir Bethel Oswestry, the rector, and 
Miss Robinson—whose shrivelled little nose was unfortu- 
nately brighter than usual, due to the combined effects of 
an early dinner and a walk immediately after it along a 
dusty, sunlit road—together with a few more of Mrs. 
Arden’s “dearest friends,” were in lively consultation by 
one of the garden-tables. 

‘Oh, let us begin at once!” cried Mrs. Arden, lightly 
laying her plump white hand, with affected pleading, on Sir 

3ethel Oswestry’s coat-sleeve. ‘‘We are wasting all the 
afternoon, and everybody is growing impatient.” 

Mrs. Arden looked inexpressibly juvenile, in pale mauve 
silk and Honiton lace. She wore nothing on her hair except 
a dainty mob-cap, with a band of black velvet round the 
crown of it, and a half-blown maiden’s blush-rose on the 
side. She was not going to play croquet. Her part was to 
move about the lawn, look graceful, smile sweetly upon all, 
and see that each one present did exactly that which he or 
she liked best. 

*“T am quite agreeable,” Sir Bethel answered, glancing 
toward Gladys, lovely and nonchalant as usual, in a misty 
white muslin dress—‘‘ only we must make up the sets first.” 

**Of course,” said Mrs. Arden; ‘‘ nothing can be done 
until that is accomplished. Gladys, we must see about it.” 

“The Pagets will soon be here,” returned Miss Arden, 
willfully. ‘* You, mamma, and Sir Bethel may make up a set. 
[ am going to wait for Mattie.” 

** Ah, then,” said Mrs, Arden, annoyed at what she se- 
cretly termed Gladys’s obstinate blindness, and determined 
nevertheless on getting the two, if possible, into the 3ame 
game, ‘‘ I must leave my daughter in your charge, Sir Bethel, 
for here come the Templetons, and I must go and speak to 
Miss Robinson, you do not know the Templetons, I 
think ? Come with me, and I will introduce you.” 

** With pleasure,” simpered Miss Robinson. 

With the maiden lady under her wing, Mrs. Arden rus- 
tled off, smiling. 

‘* suppose, Miss Arden,” remarked the Reverend Michael 
Robinson, anxiously, ‘‘ it is not likely the Pagets will dis- 
appoint you? Miss Paget told my aunt yesterday that 


*Isghe too sanguine?” she asked herself over and over | without fail——” 


again. ‘I trust not. Oh, if he should be disappointed! Is 
it possible that my fears may be groundless ?”’ 


Crarter VI. 


Tae afternoon proved very pleasant, and most propitious 


**They would come, I hope ?” interposed Gladys, smiling 
graciously. ‘We need not fear, I think, Mr. Robinson ; 
they are sure to come. They are only a little late. Ah, here 
is the wagonette just turning the corner of the road, Rooke 
driving, and the girls behind !” 

At the distant sight of Leah Paget’s hat the Rector of St. 


for a garden-party, the sunshine being tempered by a soft, | Jude’s Church flushed a joyous pink. Gladys Arden turned 


sighing wind that blew restlessly frem the southwest. 
By half-past three o'clock the lawn at Linford grange, | 
shadowy and tolerably cool under the clustering elms and 


abruptly to Sir Bethel. 
**You know the Pagets,”’ she said, ‘‘ do you not ?” 
‘*T know young Paget slightly,” he answered. ‘I have 


” 


larches, was gay with the colors of the many pretty dresses | never had the opportunity of knowing his sisters.” 


of the lady-visitors who had honored Mrs. Arden with their | 
company. 


** You will like Mattie,”’ she returned. 


‘*Shall I?” said he, with a certain gentle humility. ‘If 


They had not yet commenced the play, but were strolling | you say so, I do not doubt it.” 


and chatting in small detachments beneath the pleasant | 
shade of the trees. Some were sitting on garden-seats, 


The wagonette stopped at the iron gate. 
Gladys Arden went to meet the Misses Paget, and Sir 











Bethel Oswestry sauntered after her. She could not fail to 
notice how dark Rooke’s face became on observing Sir Be- 
thel Oswestry so near to her side. The two men shook 
hands civilly. Although Rooke Paget regarded Sir Bethel 
in the light of an enemy and rival, Paget, in Sir Bethel Os- 
westry’s eyes, was nothing more than a very old and privi- 
leged friend of the Arden family. 

‘* Sir Bethel,” said Gladys, ‘‘let me introduce you to Miss 
Paget. Miss Paget—Sir Bethel Oswestry ; Miss Mattie Paget 
—-Sir Bethel Oswestry.” 

The girls bowed gracefully and easily in acknowledgment 
of the introduction ; and Mattie Paget, glancing swiftly up | 
at him from beneath the border of her sunshade, told herself 
that she liked the kind, bronzed, bearded face much on close 
inspection, and wondered if, upon further acquaintance by- | 
and-by, the baronet would prove as nice as he looked. | 

Mrs. Arden, in all the splendor of her mob-cap and mauve- | 





colored silk, now bore down on the little group. 

‘Ah, Rooke,” she said, prettily, ‘‘ how do you do? Leah 
—Mattie, I am delighted to see you both. What a beautiful 
day for us, is it not? Gladys, perhaps now, dear, you will 
help me to get the people together, and find out those who 
want to play, and those who prefer sitting about. Sir Bethel, 
Tam sure, will assist you—will you not ?”—this very sweetly 
to Sir Bethel. | 

Of course he would only be too glad! Miss Robinson sud- 
denly turned to Leah. 

“You will play with us, I know,” she began, gushingly. | 
“*T am not going to make any rash attempts, but Michael is 
an execrable player; and so you must come and fight his 
battles for him whilst I look on. Lady Templeto#is making 
up the side over there. Come along, dear Miss Paget.” 

Blushing brightly, Leah willingly acquiesced and went. 

‘* Mattie,” whispered Rooke, ‘‘ you stay here with me. If | 
I take a mallet at all, it will be with you and Gladys—not | 
otherwise. That fellow will play on her side, of course.” 

‘“* Which fellow, Rooke ?” 

‘*Oswestry,” he answered, shortly, staring gloomily at | 
that part of the lawn where Miss Arden and Sir Bethel were 
beating up recruits. 

** Oh, he is not so bad !” observed Mattie, magnanimously. 
‘*People, I think, must be wrong in saying that there is 
anything between him and Gladys. Observe, dear, how cool | 
she is to him !” 

‘That is her way, Mattie,” was the young fellow’s reply. 
‘** Presently I'll tell you the truth.” 

‘* Mattie and Rooke, we want you here,” called Gladys, | 
‘‘and Agatha Templeton and Beryl Summers. That will 
complete our set exactly.” 

‘* You'll be near Gladys, at any rate, dear boy,”’ whispered | 
Mattie, soothingly, to Rooke. ‘‘It will be a jolly game— | 
mind and play your best.” | 

**T hate a side of four,” returned he, discontentedly ; ‘‘ the | 
game is always interminable.” 

‘‘There’s such alot of people to amuse,” she reasoned | 
gently. ‘It is imposssible for them to arrange matters | 
differently.” | 

“‘ Hang the whole lot of ‘em !” he muttered, unkindly, as 
with Mattie he crossed over to their party. | 

And then, in a business-like manner, friends and euemies 
intermingled, and the first player on Gladys Arden’s side | 
commenced. Sir Bethel was voted ‘‘ captain” of one four, | 
and Rooke of the other. 

Rooke Paget, after all, was on Miss Arden’s side, as that 
young lady, in a moment's caprice, declared that she could 
not possibly do without him. | 

‘*T shall want your strong arm and unerring aim, Rooke, 
to rescue me from all chance perils,” she said. 

And this slight and unexpected mark of favor from her 
completely restored his good-humor, and for the time ren- 


| 


| was a great deal better than she had expected. 
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dered him unspeakably happy. Sir Bethel was too much of 
a gentleman to reveal by either word or deed the deep chag- 
rin which he felt at being against, and not for, Miss Arden’s 
interest, as he had fondly hoped to be. As her enemy in 
the game, he was separated from her continually ; and sepa- 
ration, no matter in what shape or form, from Gladys Arden 
meant misery to Sir Bethel Oswestry. 

The stillness was broken very pleasantly with the sharp 
‘* click” of the croquet-balls and the laughter and voices of 
the players. The lawn was an extensive one altogether, and 
several sets were in full play. But many of the guests pre- 
ferred sitting about on the wooden garden-chairs, beneath 
the cool shade of the whispering elms, sipping claret-cup 
and seeing that the games were played in accordance with 


| the most approved rules. 


‘*T for one,” confessed Mrs. Arden, slyly, ‘‘do not care 
for croquet unless I can play unmolested in my own peculiar 
way.” 

‘*Which way,” langhed Lady Templeton, coming up, 
mallet in hand, to the group of which Mrs. Arden formed 
the centre, ‘‘ is, I suspect, illegal.” 

“*You would perhaps call it so,” said Mrs. Arden, all teeth 
and smiles—‘‘a leetle kick with one’s foot, if one’s ball is at 


all fractious, you know, and a clever cavalier who will aid 


one in getting it through the hoop e.ther by hook or by 
crook, and after that style, you know.” 

‘*T should not care to play with you,” said Lady Temple- 
ton, laughing ; ‘‘ I——” 

‘Three Red wanted !" called Leah Paget. 

‘Tam Three Red,” said Lady Templeton ; ‘‘I must leave 
you.” 

Miss Arden’s side, with Rooke’s strong arm and clever 
aim dealing out destruction wherever the ball sped, was 
doing well. The young fellow’s spirits were as light as air 
again, for he was near Gladys. She snubbed him unhesi- 
tatingly. But then she snubbed Sir Bethel Oswestry like- 
wise, so he didn’t care. And Mattie too saw with relief 
that he was perfectly civil to Sir Bethel ; and, if they did 
not fraternize quite so readily as she could have wished, it 
On the 
whole, it was a pleasant afternoon for all. 

Toward seven o'clock, however, the combatants began to 
show symptoms of weariness; the idlers and strollers about 
were growing tired also, and some of them, thinking of din- 
ner-time, were impatient for the ordering of the carriages. 

Miss Arden’s side had come off with flying colors ; after a 
fight of nearly three hours, the victory had been signal and 
complete—thanks to Rooke Paget's judgment and skill. 

Mrs. Arden had ordered tea and coffee, and her guests 
now, cup and saucer in hand, under the cool, spreading 
branches of the trees, were laughing and chatting gayly 
over the late contests; Gladys on a camp-stool, with Sir 
Bethel and Rooke Paget both in her vicinity. 

‘‘Look at them,” whispered Miss Carrisford, a gossip- 
loving spinster ; ‘‘ which is the favored one ?” 

** What do you mean ?” inquired Lady Templeton. 

‘‘There, yonder—Miss Arden,” said Miss Carrisford ; ‘is 
she engaged tv Sir Bethel Oswestry ?” 

‘*My dear Miss Carrisford, how should I know?” re- 
turned Lady Templeton. ‘‘ But I should say not—Sir Bethel 
is merely a friend—their landlord, in fact.” 

**But he is here more frequently,” rejoined Miss Carris- 
ford, significantly: ‘at least so Miss Robinson tells me. It 
would be a remarkably good match for the girl.” 

**T don’t believe she’s trying,” said Lady Templeton. 
‘Come, Agatha”—to her daughter—‘“‘ our carriage is wait- 
ing, and, besides, is stopping the way for others. Come, 
my dear.” And mother and daughter moved away to bid 
adieu to Mrs. Arden. 


(To be continned.) 
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REST AFTER SORROW. 


By THE AUTHOR OF * MAGDALEN’s Lecacy,” ‘*CouLp AUGHT 
ATONE?” Erc., Erc. 


Crarrer IX. 
Rn ae E had been living in Paris for some 
77 Xe Y months,” Pearl resumes, paying no heed 
to Christian's outburst—‘‘ Deighton is 
partial to Paris. Only a few evenings 
back we were together at a grand recep- 
tion, and most unintentionally I gave 
him great offence. It was such a simple 
matter; no other man would have 
thought of noticing it ; and—I speak in 
all truth—the fault was not mine. But 
I had to bear the blame, and upon 
our return to our hotel the storm 
of his passion burst. Such fury I 
I pray Heaven that I may never 
At last he left me to myself, 
swearing, as he went, a terrible oath that on the morrow 
my child should be sent away from me, All my mental 
strength appeared to fail me then; my courage died out. 
Entreaties, I knew, would avail me nothing. What he had 
sworn to do, that he would accomplish. He would force 
my boy from me unless I took some decisive step ; and of 
what value would my life be without my child? I was half 
mad at the thought. I declare to you, Nell, that T scarcely 
knew what I was about. All my thought was that before 
the morning dawned I must be far away from his reach, 
if I would keep my treasure. I went hastily to the room 
where my little one slept, and took him from his bed. The 
nurse was sleeping heavily ; she never heard me. Then I 
dressed him hastily, but I did not forget a single thing that 
would add to his warmth or comfort. I never waited to re- 
move my own dress—I was afraid ; I tucked it up under a 
thick cloak, donned a bonnet and vail, and, taking my boy in 
my arms, I stole quietly from the house. Oh, Nell, how my | 
heart beat as I descended the stairs! I dreaded at every step 
lest I should meet my husband ; but I escaped unnoticed. I 
had picked up my purse, and I found, on examining it, that, 
with care, there would be sufficient to bring me here—so I | 
came ; I could not think where else to turn. 
will not send me away ?” 





never saw before ; 
witness such a scene again. 


Ah, dear, you 


‘Never !” Nell Verny says, her voice scarcely audible | 
through her sobs. ‘‘My home is yours and your boy's, as 
long as you choose to make it such.” : 

** But your husband? What will Mr. Verny say ?” Pearl 
asks, in doubtful hesitation. 

‘*'That he will help me to take good care of you both.” 

‘Do you suppose that your husband will seek for you ?” 
Christian asks. 

. There comes again into Pearl's eyes the old look of terror. 

“He surely will. Once, when I was begging that he would | 
let me go away in peace, he told me that, if I ever attempted 
to leave him, he would hunt me through the world till he | 
found me.” 

‘* Never fear,” Nell says ; ‘we will care for you, and the 
law will protect you.” 

There comes just then a low knocking at the door. It is 
from Royce. 

‘* Hannah has just told me that the master has returned,” | 
she anvounces, addressing her mistress, 
ma'am, that you would like to know.” 

‘‘ Christian,” Nell says, turning to her brother, “ will you 


go to Frank and tell him whom we have with us, and then 
bring him here ?” 





‘I thought, 


, ‘Iam very pleased to welcome Mrs. Frith,” Frank Verny 
says, coming in a few minutes later with Christian, and 
taking the delicate hand Pearl extends tremblingly towards 
him in his own. “I hope you will make a very long stay 

| with us. Your little fellow will make a capital companion 
for our daughter. Christian says he is a fine boy. He has 
quite excited my curiosity.” 

Poor, sorrow-stricken Pear! looks up into the honest, hand- 
some face of Nellie’s husband, and from it she gathers con- 


' fidence and strength; she listens to the kindly words, the 


kindly tones, and her wounded, sorely-tried heart gains new 
hope, new courage. She has found rest at last! 

A few days later Christian sits alone in the old room which 
Time has run past and left unaltered—the study with the 
one window looking out over the old-fashioned garden. 
Bare now are the apple-trees, save for the thickly-growing, 
white-berried mistletoe ; shorn of their fleeting glory are the 
rose-lhushes—standing now to outward view only as dry, 
sujiless briers and branches. But a few months more and 
the apple-trees will put forth tender leaves and blossoms ; a 
little golden sunlight, a few southerly breezes and refreshing 
showers, and the dead-looking briers will bud and blossom, 
and break forth into glorious living beauty. 

But something to be seen from the other window attracts 
Christian’s attention—it is a sight not often visible at the 
gutes of the quiet, unfrequented Parsonage. A gentleman, 
a stranger, is alighting from his horse, opens the gate, and, 
with bridle thrown carelessly over his arm, walks deliber- 
ately up the garden path. 

On hospitable thoughts intent, Christian turns toward 
the fire. That is blazing brightly ; so he again looks out. 
The man is by the window now—Christian can see him 
plainly. The dark, handsome, sensual face, bloated from 
excesses—surely he has seen it before? Only once—but it 
can never be forgotten. It is the face of Deighton Frith. 
A mingled expression passes over Christian’s face. He sets 
his teeth firmly, and, when Judith ushers in the visitor, is 
calm and composed, and quite prepared to meet him. 

The two men regard each other for a few moments in per- 
Deighton Frith is the first to break it. 

“ Christian Graham,” he says, ‘Tam come for my wife t 
I demand that you give her up to me !” 

“Then you must seek her elsewhere,” Christian answers 
him, e volly ; **she is not here.” 

“You lie!” Deighton Frith shouts, hoarse with passion. 


fect silence. 


'**T have followed her, step by step, from Paris to Hallam ; 


Where else should she be ?” 
‘And I repeat,” Christian says, still with calmness of 
voice and manner, ‘‘ that she is not here, and never has 


been.” 


she must be here. 


‘* T do not believe one word you utter! Give me my wife !” 
In silent indignation, mingled with a strange pain, Chris- 


‘tian regards the man—evidently beside himself with drink 


and passion—standing before him. Sorrowfully he calls to 
mind the pure, dainty, sensitive woman whose sweet spring- 
time of life he has shadowed and blighted. 

‘Why don’t you answer me ?” Deighton Frith demands, 
his tones coarse and loud. ‘ Why don't you bring her 
forth, you mean, sneaking hypocrite ?” 

“She is not here,” Christian Graham replies, naugnt but 
a slight accession of color in the cheeks and a slight com- 
pression of the lips telling how keenly the insult is felt. ‘I 
am not given to lying, Mr. Frith.” 

In spite of Deighton Frith’s blind, besotted fury there is 
something in Christian's voice and manner that partly con- 


vinces him that he is upon the wrong scent. 


** Why should you think your wife was here ?”’ Christian 
demands. 


‘‘T suppose I am not bound to aecount for my thoughts 


' or actions to every one who asks,” Mr. Frith says, sullenly. — 











“‘ Certainly not, Mr. Frith.” 

**T have not forgotten ””"—and the momentarily smothered 
passion blazes out again—‘‘ how years ago you went to my 
wife's father and tried to prejudice him against me, in order 
that you might clear the way to win his daughter for your- 
self. Ihave not forgotten! When I first heard it, I wished 
that you had been standing before me, that I might have 


struck you to the earth ; but I found a better and surer re- | 


venge. I struck at all your fine hopes and wishes ; I taught 
you, in an effectual lesson, how useless was any attempt at 
interference when Deighton Frith had once set his mind 
upon obtaining anything.” 

All the color has faded from Christian Graham's face, the 
pupils of his eyes are distended, his hands are clenched 
tightly. 

‘Mr. Frith,” he says—and his voice is very low—the man 


whom he addresses can perceive that it is only by a violent 


effort that he controls himself 


inculeates lessons of peace and forbearance ; 
only human, and human patience has its limits. Mine 
is exhausted ; Ican hear no more from you, and I insist 
that——” 

**You shall hear me!” Deighton Frith cries. ‘I will not 
stir one foot until I have said what I have come to say. I 
hate you—the very sound of your name, the sight of your 
face, the tone of your voice! I have never forgotten you 
I never shall. 
solemn, canting manner, you can feel passions the same as 
other men! But for the remembrance of that same hateful 
face, Pearl might have cared for me. 
have loved her if she would have let me—madly, passion- 
ately loved her, But no, my lady was cold and disdainful ; 
she took no pains to conceal how more than indifferent I 
was to her. So at last I grew to hate her. When her child 
was born, the love which should have been given to me she 
lavished upon him, and then I hated him too. I hate both, 
yet none the less am I determined that they shall not live 
apart from me. If she is not here, you know where she is. 
Ah,” he continues, as he sees a flush come to Christian's 
white cheeks, ‘‘deny it if you can! Minister of the Gospel, as 
you term yourself, I defy you to say that you do not know— 
that you have not seen her!” 

**I do not attempt to deny it—I could not.” 

‘*Where—where ? Tell me where I shall find her ?” 


‘That I decline to do,” Christian replies, firmly, meeting | 


unflinchingly the fiery eyes, the passion-worked face. ‘I 
will only tell you that she is with friends who will care for 
her tenderly—in a home where she will find the rest for 
which she has sought and longed through many a weary 
month and year.” 

‘*Then you will not tell me ?” 

‘* Most decidedly I will not.” 

‘‘Then, by the heaven above us, you shall! You shall, 
or I will murder you!” Deighton Frith cries, springing for- 
ward and laying a heavy hand upon Christian's shoulder. 

But with one prompt, decisive movement Christian puts 
the infuriated, senseless man aside. 

‘“You are mad, Mr. Frith,” he says, his tones a little 
louder, his manner more haughty than before. ‘‘ You are 
surely beside yourself when you imagine that force will 
compel me to forego my resolve of declining to say where 
your wife is.”’ 

Something in Christian’s voice, in Christian’s bearing, 
cows the man. He steps backward a few paces; his arms 
drop nerveless at. his side. Then there is silence, save for 
the crackling of the fire and the heavy breathing of Deigh- 
ton Frith. Suddenly he raises his head ; a triumphant smile 
flickers across his face, his sullen eyes light up with a glitter 
of crafty intelligence, 


| 
Se am by nature a peace- 
loving man, by profession a minister of that Gospel which 
but I am 


So, for all your white, hateful face and | 


I know that I could | 
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‘Your sister married young Verny, of Birchfields!” he 
cries. ‘‘It is there I shall seek Pearl. Once more, Chris- 
tian Graham, your well-laid schemes will be defeated! Once 

| more I shall triumph over you !” 


| 
| 





Cuarter X. 

Wiru the words, ‘Once more I shall triumph over you!” 
ringing in his ears, Deighton Frith rushes out of Christian 
Graham's presence, muttering curses vindictive, bitter, and 
deep. Down the gravel path, through the gate he goes, 
blindly and madly, to his doom. 

With a rough hand he releases the reins of his horse, 
which he had secured to the trellis-work of the verandah 
before entering the house. With a cruel dig of the spurs 
| into the flanks of the noble, impatient animal, he essays to 
But the horse is of 
high breeding, and resents the unusual treatment ; his nos- 
trils distend, he plants his fore-legs firmly on the ground, 
and kicks out viciously. 


pursue his merciless, pitiless errand. 


Then there ensues a struggle for mastery between man 
and beast, so akin in their wild, ungovernable fury. Deigh- 
ton uses both whip and spur unmercifully ; Christian, stand- 
ing within his shadowy room, sickens at the painful sight. 

At last, with a great bound, the horse darts forward down 
the path. The movement nearly unseats Deighton Frith. 
| He has searcely recovered himself when the loud slamming 

of the gate behind him further alarms the animal, and the 
| contest is again renewed. 


Now the horse dashes furiously to 
| one side of the road and now to the other, and now he rears 
wildly, his feet beating the air, Christian can bear to look 
no longer. Though the man has insulted him with bitter 
insult, hard to be borne, shall he stand by quietly and see 
his life in danger, and never put forth a helping hand ? 
Knowing the Master he serves, shall he return cruel indif- 
ference for scorn and contumely, hatred for hatred ? 

He rushes out of the house, never waiting even to snatch 
up his hat as he passes through the hall, and hurries down 
through the gate and out on to the broad high-road. 

All too late is any interference from him, Just then there 
came from Deighton a blow heavier and an application of 
the spurs sharper and severer than any that have preceded 
him, and from the horse a plunging and rearing and kicking 
more vicious, and then Deighton Frith is thrown to the 
ground. His head strikes heavily against a large stone by 
the roadside ; his foot is entangled in the stirrup, and for 
some few yards he is dragged along ; then another jerk and 
it is free, and all that remains of Deighton Frith, battered, 
bruised, end bleeding, lies wpon the wayside. 

Christian haste.s to him. He kneels down, and raises the 
crushed head ; he wipes tenderly the soiled, ghastly face ; 
he speaks low, soothing words of kindness, Others have 
reached the spot now, others begin to gather around him, 
but he never heeds them. All his attention, all his interest, 
is centred upon the still form he holds, breathing so faintly 
that the respirations can scarcely be heard—upon the face, 
gray with death’s shadows—upon the closed, darkened eye- 
lids. 

‘*He be dead, Maister Graham, for sure !” 
close beside him. 

‘Lor, if it beant the new Squire as belongs to Banner 
| Cross !” another announces, in a hushed, seared whisper. 
| ‘**The new Squire ?” the first whispers, in response. ‘* How 
| do’ed know that ?- I thought un wor away in furrin parts.” 
‘*That be him, for all. I see’d him years ago, afore ever 
he married Miss Pearl, the old Squire’s daughter.” 
‘* Well, he be dead enough, any way.” 
‘‘My men,” Christian says, turning to them, agitated as 
he has never been before,” the Parsonage is nearer than Ban- 
ner Cross—help me to lift Mr. Frith and carry him there.” 





says a voice: 
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Not all at once has Christian brought himself to utter 
those words—there has been another secret struggle, a con- 
flict with passion and self. 

** He be dead, sir.” 

** Not so,” Christian replies ; ‘‘ his heart still beats.” 

Yes, the heart beats, but very faintly ; it has almost ceased. 
Another moment, and the dark eyes open ; and then-they 
close again. A little, hasty movement of the trembling 
hands, a quick, gasping breath, a shudder that convulses the 
whole frame, and Deighton Frith’s heart has given its last 
beat ; his eyes have looked their last forever upon earth’s 
brightness. 


* * t * * * * 


A soft westerly wind goes gently breathing and whispering 
throughout the heart of the bounteous land. Through the 
fruitful cornfields near to the Castleford Parsonage it moves, 
murmuring soft, plaintive sighs to the gorgeous scarlet pop- 
pies, all aflame in the radiant sunlight, and to the interming- 
ling blue thistles ; and the ripe, full-eared, golden-brown 
grain bends its stately head io listen to the sweet complain- 
ing sounds. 

It sweeps up the prim, broad alleys of the quaint old Par- 
sonage garden, robbing the rose-bushes of some of their 
treasures, and strewing the smooth lawn with sweet-scented 
leaves. It rustles amid the foliage of the great apple-trees 
and pear-trees, and shakes with quiet oscillation the rosy, 
golden fruit, the tempting lusciousness of which seems to 
ery, ‘“‘ Come, gather us!” And the blue of the sky is fair to 
behold, with its radiance of gold and purple and crimson 
surrounding the sun, whose day’s work is almost ended, and 
who is sinking to rest in his gorgeous bed. Earth and sky 
alike are pleasant to look upon. 

“It will soon be two years since Pearl returned to us,” 
Christian Graham whispers to himself, as he stands in his 
garden, the murmuring westerly wind playing amidst his 
chestnut curls, in which a few streaks of gray are very per- 
ceptible. ‘She is very quiet and reserved when we meet. 
Her smile does not greet me so freely and gladly as it did 
months ago—her sweet, frank eyes do not turn to me so fre- 
quently us they used. She never seeks my opinion or asks 


my counsel. She is gentle and kind and courteous—she | 


could not fail to be all that—but she shuns me, I am sure. 


Perhaps she sees my love, and in her pitying gentleness | 


would save me the pain of a refusal. Must I go on through 
life unblest and uncheered by her sweet, dainty companion- 


ship, an alien and outcast, as it were, from the joys that | 


crown other men’s lives, no little hand resting trustingly 
in mine for protection and guidance, no gentle woman’s 
heart leaning upon the strength and love of mine, no little 
child’s head to nestle against my breast, nor prattling baby- 
tongue to lisp the name of ‘father’? Shall I go on through 
life, content to be lonely and sorrowful, with this great, crav- 
ing hunger ever unsatisfied 2? Or shall I risk a refusal— 
even cold, averted looks—and tell her that I love her ?”’ 
And the soft, westerly wind coming up the alley seems to 
whisper to the fruit-trees and the rose-bushes, ‘‘ He should 
tell her that he loves her.” Then Christian Graham lifts 


his eyes to the blue sky above him, and their gaze lingers 
upon the spot where the sun is going down in a grand sea of 


golden glory. 
‘*What a magnificent sunset !” he thinks, as he looks in 
reverent admiration. ‘‘ I wonder if Pearl is looking upon it 


and enjoying it. I am resolved that I will go to her to- | 


morrow and tell her that I love her. Anything is better 
than this uncertainty. I will know to-morrow.” 

And the soft westerly wind seems to repeat to the fruit- 
trees and to the roses, ‘‘ To-morrow, to-morrow !” 


* * * * * * * 


The branches of the trees that, surrounding Birchfields, 





give the house its name are no longer bare and naked ; they 
are covered with abundant green, luxuriant foliage, and 
amidst them the soft westerly wind also goes gently, mur- 
muringly, whispering; and the golden sunlight fades, 
watched by Nell Verny and her husband. 

‘** What a lovely day it has been, and what a glorious sun- 
set!” says Nell. ‘‘I wonder, Frank, that Christian has not 
been here. I quite thought that he would come.” 

“The day might have tempted him, one would think. 
Nell, don’t you think, dear, that your brother grows quieter 
and graver every day—more inclined for solitude ?” 

‘*T often think of it, Frank ; it is my one trouble. When 
| I contrast my life, blessed with the dear home-ties of hus- 
| band and children, with his—cold and barren and lonely—it 

grieves me, dear.” 

And Nell leans her head upon her husband's shoulder, and 
he kisses away the tears which gather thickly in her eyes, 
and, brimming over, fall quietly down her cheeks—kisses 
them away as fondly and as tenderly as though he had not 
been her husband for six years. 

‘‘T cannot think why he does not marry,” he says; ‘‘ he 
would be better and happier in every respect. I used to 
fancy at one time that he really would grow attached to 
Pearl Frith ; but it appears that it was all fancy. He never 
attempts to go near Banner Cross, though, as a minister, one 
would imagine that he might pay an occasional visit. And 
she, when they meet, is freezingly polite, and has lately be- 
come aware that Christian has a second name,” 

** What do you mean, Frank ?” 

** Why, she has always addressed your brother as ‘ Chris- 
tian.’ The last time she was here he called, if you recollect, 
and I noticed that she never failed to address him as Mr. 
Graham. I felt rather disappointed at the frustration of my 
hopes, I assure you, Nell. I should have liked Pearl for a 
sister-in-law.” 

A great wistfulness appears in Nellie’s eyes. 

“Oh, Frank, if it might only be !” 

‘But I cannot hold out the slightest hope, Nell. I don’t 
really think there is the faintest chance that your wishes will 
meet with fulfillment.” 

‘“One cannot tell, Frank,” Nell returns, her manner and 
| voice alike eager and hopeful. ‘‘ Don’t you remember, dear, 
the time when you thought that I was cold and indifferent 
| toward you? And yet all the while—— But I won't say 
| another word ; you are vain enough already.” 

‘But then you know that I loved you, Nell; whereas 
| Christian does not love Mrs. Frith.” 

“‘T am not so sure of that,” Nell declares, in dreamy 
thoughtfulness. 

“Not so sure of what ?” 

But Nell makes him no reply. Not now—not for many 
long months to come—does Frank Verney learn from his 
wife the story of her brother's long, almost hopeless waiting, 
for his patient, enduring love. 

“*T wish Christian were as happy as we are, 
after a few moments’ silence. 

A beautiful smile, a smile of great, inexpressible happi- 
ness, lights up Nell Verny’s face. 

‘‘As happy as we ?” she says, very softly. ‘Would that 
he were! Ah, dear, we are, indeed happy—very happy !” 


” 


Frank says, 


* * 7 * * + * 


The soft westerly wind also goes faintly, sweetly murmur- 
ing amid the Banner Cross woods ; and from the windows of 
the great house Pearb Frith and her child watch the sun go 
down. 

Very small and delicate still is the child, Mark Elton Frith, 
heir to Banner Cross, but not so frail, not so pallid now, as 
on a past, well-remembered, stormy, gusty, November day. 
' Very sweet and grave and thoughtful is the face of the 
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mother, but it has lost the expression of fear and dread it 
then wore. The boy clasps his tiny hands in delight as he 
looks upon the gorgeous golden sunset. 


‘It is pretty, isn’t it, mamma ?” asks the lisping, soft, | 


childish voice. 

“Very,” Pearl replies, fondly caressing the eager, up- 
turned face—‘‘ most beautiful !” 

‘‘ Mamma,” the child whispers, with slow, lingering hesi- 
tancy, ‘‘am I a very naughty boy ?” 


‘A very naughty boy ?” Pearl repeats, in her great amaze- | 


ment. ‘‘ My darling, what makes you ask such a thing ?” 
‘‘T was coming through Castleford yesterday with nurse,” 
the child replies, ‘‘and I saw Mr. Graham—you know Mr. 
Graham, mamma ?—go into a little house—such a small, 
funny place it is! Mr. Graham had to stoop his head ever 
so low when he went inside. I asked nurse why he went 
there, and she said it was to see a little boy who was ill.” 


‘‘There have been many children ill in the town,” Pear! | 


says to herself rather than the boy. 

‘But I asked nurse why Mr. Graham should go and see 
him if he was ill; and then, mamma, she said it was, she 
supposed, because he was good—Mr. Graham always went to 
see good boys.” 

The tiny voice hesitates again, but a silent caress from his 
mother encourages him to proceed. 

‘*Mamma, Mr. Graham used to come and see me, but he 
doesn’t now. Am I naughty ?” 


A shadow passes over Pearl’s face ; the expression of the | 


dusky eyes is almost sorrowful in its great, intense wistfulness. 

‘*You are my own good darling,” she says, her voice a little 
tremulous, ‘‘ mamma’s only comfort and great blessing.” 

But she thinks of the child’s words long after the bright 
eyes are closed for the night—long after the childish tongue 
has hushed its prattling, and the dimpled, agile limbs are 
laid down quietly to rest. 

‘No, he never comes here now,” she thinks ; ‘‘ and every 
time I meet him elsewhere he seems to have grown more 
and more cold and reserved. Well, I have still my child, 
and I ought to be more than content.”’ 

Pearl's life at Banner Cross is one of quiet rest and care- 
fulness—necessarily of carefulness, because at Deighton’s 
death she found his liabilities something enormous, and de- 
termined that when her boy succeeded to his estate he 
should find it unincumbered by debt or claim of any kind. 


She remained at Birchfield, an honored and welcome guest, | 


lovingly tended by Nell, until she recovered from the shock 
of her husband’s death, and was able to remove, with her 
little son, to the home of her childhood. 


Cuartrer XI., anp Last. 


“‘Mr. Granag, this is an unexpected pleasure! I feared 
that I had in some way offended you.” 


Christian Graham still holds in his own the dainty hand, | 
which has been given in greeting. Now that he has come to | 
say the words that he hoped to have spoken years before— | 


now that he stands before the woman whom he has loved so 
long, with the full resolve of learning his fate, his heart 
beats wildly, his courage seems to fail him. His face is very 
white—his eyes are full of grave, earnest wistfulness ; there 
is something in their depths that causes those of Pearl Frith 
to drop beneath their prolonged gaze. 

He cannot stand there with those throbbing pulses, that 
fluttering, bounding heart, and exchange empty compli- 


ments, vain, idle words. No, let him try Iris fate at once—let 


him speak now. 

“Pearl,” he says, in tones very low—a little unsteady too, 
from his great emotion—‘‘I love you! Iam come to Banner 
Cross this morning to ask you to be my wife!” 

The words are spoken now ; as to whether they will be re- 


, jected or favorably received he cannot form the least idea 
| For all time they are spoken ; they cannot be recalled. 

For a few fleeting moments she fails to comprehend his 
meaning. He sees pass over her face an expression of min- 
gled doubt and wonderment. 
| “*T have loved you so long,” he whispers, ‘‘I cannot tell 
you when my love had birth 
always loved you.” 

The blushing face is not turned away, the delicate hands 
are not withdrawn; and yet Pearl fully understands the 
| meaning of Christian Graham's words. He puts his arm ten- 
derly around her, and draws her a little closer to his side, and 
yet she makes no resistance. 

‘May I hope? Will my darling bless me with her 
sweet companionship ?” he murmurs, fondly, his heart elate 
with joy. 

He bends his face close to hers—he catches the soft, low 
response. Oh, the gladness of the moment—the joy which 
| no words can express! The days of his sadness and lonely, 
| patient waiting are ended—Pearl’s love crowns and beautifies 
| his life. At last—at last! 

Then, presently, still holding her in his arms, he tells the 
story of how, long before, he sought her father and told him 
of his love for her—of the cruel, bitter disappointment that 

yas his fate, and the long years of sorrow he lived through, 
uncheered by even the faintest glimmer of hope—tells the 
plain facts truthfully, but with a rendering so softened that 
it is very evident to Pearl—remembering those days preced- 
ing her father’s death—how much he holds back. 

“Tf I had only known that you loved me then,” she whis- 
pers, ‘‘how many years of pain, how many days of sorrow 
and anguish, might have been spared both of us! It seems 
a little hard, Christian, that such things—so much misunder- 
standing and wrong—should be permitted.” 

‘But, since they are permitted, be very sure they are for 
the best. Should we have appreciated our present happi- 
ness as we do, would it have appeared so bright, if we had 
not suffered, if there had been no storms and cloudy weather ? 
Oh, my darling, be very sure that the all-wise, all-seeing 
Father knows what will be well for each of His children, and 
that in His own good time He causes all things to work to- 
gether for good !” 

“T have been presuming that marriage with me will make 
you happy,” Christian says at last, endeavoring to speak in 
a tone of light gayety, but entirely failing in the attempt. 
‘*Pearl, my dear one, let me hear you speak the words ; let 
me have the assurance from your own lips. Tell me that you 
| will be happy with me—happy and content.” 


it seems as though I had 


There is a passionate quiyer in his voice; from his eyes 
| looks out his deep, earnest, abiding love. 
‘‘T am happy,” Pearl replies, speaking very steadily, but 
with the tears standing in her sweet eyes—‘‘ with a calm, 
| restful happiness, with a sense of joy and thankfulness too 
deep for words. It is like light after darkness—sunshine 
after clouds and rain—rest after sorrow !” 


. * é * - * . 


There are no happier homes in all bonnie England than 
Birchfields and the Castleford Parsonage ; there are no hap- 
| pier wives and mothers, no prouder husbands and fathers, 
than Pearl and Nellie, Christian Graham and Frank Verny. 
Over their lives love casts a radiant halo; in their dwellings 
| peace and contentment and happiness abide. From old 
| Judith’s heart Nell’s first-born is dethroned; but Nell does 
not complain. Through the Parsonage and along the broad 
alleys of the quaint garden patter the feet of Christian’s chil- 
dren ; in the shadowy rooms the prattling tongues make 
sweet music, while the tiny forms bring light and gladness. 
Nell does not complain, for she knows that to her brother has 
' come the fullness of joy—Resv AFTER Sorrow. 
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THE ICE GONE AT THE FALLS OF MONTMORENCI, NEAR QUEBEC. 
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JACQUES CARTIER AND HIS SHIPS IN THE ST. CHARLES RIVER, NEAR QUEBEC, IN 153). 


THREE DAYS IN QUEBEC. 


QveEBEC, the old capital of Canada, and now second only 
to the city of Montreal, has a triple claim to the title of the 
most picturesque and interesting city in North America, 
from its historical associations, its numerous monuments, 
and the lovely scenery that environs it. Every foot of the 
city and surrounding district is hallowed with mementoes 
of the past ; and of the monuments with which the streets of 
Quebec are thickly strewn, many have been silent witnesses 
of the greatest events in the 
history of the country. 

For years the pristine glory 
of Quebec has been on the 
wane, but it still possesses 
wonderful attractions for 
tourist and traveler, upon 
whom it produces an impres- 
sion that is not easily effaced. 

We give a résumé of a 
recent visit to the old city, 
accompanied by numerous 
illustrations of some of the 
chief objects of interest. 
Although we must confirm 
the verdict of other visitors 
as to the dullness of Quebec, 
and the entire absence of the 
bustle which we meet with 
in our own cities, and even 
in other cities in the Do- 
minion of Canada, we never- 
theless love the old spot, 
and can never resist the 
pleasure of revisiting it. We 

Vol. II., No. 6—46. 








JACQUES CARTIER. 


can, therefore, heartily recommend tourists not to ignore 
the claims of Quebec, assuring them that it will take a 
week ‘‘to do” properly the objects of interest in the city, 
and the charming adjacent scenery. 

A traveler who combines a taste for the picturesque with 
a love of letters, ought not to omit a visit to Quebec, and 
ought not, we suppose, to pass through this, ‘‘the most 
picturesque city in America,” without making an attempt 
to commemorate his impressions, the first of which will 
certainly be that Quebec is a city not in America, but in 
Europe. 

No matter whether you 
arrive by steamboat or rail- 
road, this feeling is certain 
to arise. After a somewhat 
tedious night-journey, as you 
rattle toward your destina- 
tion in the faint dawn, you 
begin to “consult the misty 
window-panes of state-room 
or railroad-car, and descry 
through the glass darkly, 
little but a huge monotony 
of most unstoried wilderness, 
. and you feel that the land 

will have much to do to take 
on the graces of antiquity; 
but, in fact, the feat is 
achieved with an almost 
magical suddenness. The 
Old World rises in the midst 
of the New in the manner of 
a change of scene on the 
stage. The St. Lawrence 
shines before you, gray with 
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smoke and masts, and edged by a bustling water-side , of Europe. Still, they are walls; till but a short time ago 

faubourg of an unmistakably European coloring; and be- | they quite encircled the town ; they are garnished with little 

yond it, over-against you, on its rocky promontory, sits the | slits for musketry, and big embrasures for cannon; they 

ancient town, belted with its hoary wall, and crowned with | offer here and there a stretch of gray rampart; and they 

its granite citadel. attest most agreeably that antique fact of the sturdy and 
The place, after all, is of America—American; yet it appeals | definite personality of the city. , 
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PLIGHT OF STAIRS COVERING THE GRAVE OF SAMUEL DE CHAMPLAIN, WHO FOUNDED THE CITY OF QUEBEC. 





to you so cunningly with its little stock of Old World associ- | Before you reach the gates, however, you will have been 
ations, that you overlook its flaws and swallow it whole. | reminded at a dozen points that you have come abroad. 

The walls, to the American vision, are of course the sov- | What is the essential difference of tone between American 
ereign fact of Quebec ; they are neither very high nor, after | and French-Canadian street life? It seems something 
all, very hoary. The clear air is hostile to those mellow de- | subtler and deeper than external accidents—than the names 
posits and incrustations which enrich the historic masonry | on the street-corners—than all the pleasant crookedness, and 
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DEATH OF WOLFE, FROM BENJAMIN WEST’S PAINTING. 


narrowness, and duskiness, the quaint economized spaces, 
the multifarious detail, the brown French faces, the ruddy 
English ones. It seems to be the general fact of detail itself 
—the hint in the air of a slow, accidental accretion, in obedi- 
ence to needs more timidly entertained, and more sparingly 
gratified, than our own. 

But, apart from the metaphysics of the question, Quebec 
is rich in the superficial graces of foreign towns. You note 
the small, box-like houses, painted with uncompromising 
nateeté in some bright hue of the owner’s own choice. You 
also note with joy, perhaps envy, the innumerable caléches 
and cabs which contend for your selection; and you note, 
on your arri- 
val at the ho- 
tel, that it has 
« true provin- 
cial aspect, 
with slender 
promise of the 
‘American 
plan.” On the 
occasion of our 
last visit we 
resorted to a 
private house, 
where we en- 
joyed a tran- 
sitory glimpse 
of the vis in- 
time of Que- 
bec. We fan- 
cied that it 
would be a 
compensation 
for worse 
quarters to 
possess the 
little bit of 
——_ picturesque- 
WOLFE'S MONUMENT ON THE PLAINS OF ABRAHAM. DeESS enjoyed 











from our windows. Certain shabby sheds encumber the 
foreground, but we will not relate of them. Beyond is a 
piece of garden, attached to nothing less than a convent of 
the cloistered nuns of St. Ursule. The convent chapel rises 
inside it, crowned with what seems, in view of the circum- 
stances, a neat little ‘‘clocher de France.” The ‘‘circum- 
stances,” we admit, are simply a couple of stout French 
poplars—French, because planted here by French hands ; 
they thrive lustily, and most notably Gallicize the landscape, 
whilst in our latitudes they decay utterly, as if unconscious 
of any picturesque commission. We do not say that the 
little convent belfry, roofed and coated as it is with quaint 
scales of tin, would, by itself, produce any very deep illusion, 
or that the whispering poplars would transport us to the 
Gallic motherland ; but poplars and belfry together consti- 
tute an “‘ effect”— strike a musical note in the scale of the 
picturesque. ‘ 

We look fondly even at the little casements which com- 
mand this prospect, for they too are an Old World heritage. 
They open sidewise, in two wings, and are fastened together 
by that bothersome little iron handle over which we have 
fumbled so often in European inns. : 

The convent is well worthy a visit, and many paintings of 
high merit, and many other pleasing works of art, are ex- 
hibited. In a glass case, on a table in the chaplain’s parlor, 
is the skull of Montcalm, with its base inclosed in a military 
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MEDAL COMMEMORATING THE CAPTURE OF QUEBEC. 
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THE PROVINCIAL PARLIAMENT HOUSE 
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collar. His remains were 
buried in the garden of the 
convent, and when they were 
disinterred a few years ago 
the skull was thus preserved. 
Upon the wall of the chapel 
is a small mural monument, 
erected by Governor Lord 
Aylmer in memory of Mont- 
calm, bearing the following 
inscription in French : 


HONNEUR 


a 


'[ STJONNSCATE rT An 


with stone copings painted 
in blue, and a manner of porte 
cochére, leading into a verit- 
able court—originally a col- 
lege of the early Jesuits, in 
later times, barracks and 
military stores. On the other 
side stands the French cathe- 
dral, with an ample stone fa- 
cade, a bulky stone tower, 
and a high-piled tin-scaled 
belfry—not architectural, of 
course, nor imposing, but 





A 
MONTCALM ! 
LE DESTIN EN LUI DEROBANT 
La VICTOIRE 
L’A RECOMPENSE PAR 
Une Mort GLORIEvSE. 


“Honor to Montcalm ! 
Destiny, in depriving him of 
victory, recompessed him 
with a glorious death.” 

The convent was founded 
in 1641 by Madame de la 
Peltrie, a young widow of 
Alengon, a person of rank 
and fortune, who left France 
for that purpose in 1639, de- 
voting her entire fortune to 
accomplish the work. She is 
said even at one time to have 
worked with her own hands in 
the cultivation of the ground on which the convent now 
stands. She divested herself of all superfluous clothing, and 
parted with her wardrobe to supply raiment to the poor 
children of the colonists, whom she fed as well as clothed ; 
indeed her whole life was a series of charitable deeds, which 
have rendered her name illustrious in the annals of Canada. 
The fruits of her valuable foundation are to this day expe- 
rienced, in the excellent education which is afforded to 
young females in the school of the Ursuline Convent. 

In this paper we do not propose an exhaustive treatment 
of the sights of 
Quebec ; this 
we may leave = 
to the guide- ==? 
books, but we : 
prefer to ramble 
hither and 
thither and find 
‘*something to 
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THE NEW ST. JOHN'S GATE. 





with a certain gray maturity, 
and, as regards the belfry, a 
proper antique quaintness. 
Round about are shops and 
houses, touching which, it is 
no mere fancy that they 
might, as they stand, confine 
some dull Place in France. 
The stalls are booths in the 
centre — tended by genuine 
peasants of tradition—brown- 
faced old French women, with 
hard wrinkles and short pet- 
ticoats, and white caps be- 
neath their broad -brimmed 
hats (and more than one 
price, we think you'll find)— 
these, and the stationed ca- 
liches and cabriolets, complete 
a passable French picture. 
Of course you enter the cathedral, and how forcibly that 
swing of the door recalls old strayings beneath other skies ; 
you find a big, gairish church, with a cold, high light and a 
mild renaissance promiscuity of stucco and gilding. It is, 
perhaps, a shade or so more sensibly Catholic than it would 
be with ourselves ; but, in fine, it has pews and a boarded 
floor, and the few paintings are rather pale in their baldness, 
and you are forced to admit that the Old World tone which 
sustains itself so bravely elsewhere, rather falters in its 
application to the needs of ecclesiasticism. It is one of 
the oldest 
churches in the 
city, having 
2 been erected by 
: Laval, first 
Bishop of Que- 
bec, and conse- 
crated in 1666. 
It was nearly 





please, and 
something to in- 
struct” at every 
turn in our 
walks through 
the quaint old 
city. 

Your very 
first steps will 
be likely to lead 
you to the mar- 
ket place, which 
is a genuine bit 
of European- 
ism. One side 
of it is occupied 
by a high edifice 
of yellow stucco, 





THE OLD ST. JOHN’S GATE. 


consumed by 
fire during 
Wolfe's 
bardment, but 
it was after- 
wards repaired, 
when the Pro- 
vince was ceded 
to England. 
The English 
Cathedral is a 
pleasing though 
plain specimen 
of architecture, 
borrowing 
much of its 
beauty from the 
elevated ground 
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THE MARKET IN THE LOWER TOWN, WITH THE FORTIFICATIONS IN THE BACKGROUND. 


on which it stands, amidst a cluster of verdure. The 
glittering tin-covered steeple is seen from afar, and is one 
of the most prominent objects in a view of the city. The 
church was consecrated in 1804. There is here a handsome 
monument to the memory of Dr. Mountain, first Protestant 
Bishop of Quebec ; and beneath the altar are the remains of 
the Duke of Richmond, a former governor-general, who died 
of hydrophobia near Ottawa, in 1819. 

In the Lower Town stands the ancient church of Notre 
Dame des Victoires, which fronts upon the little market- 





place, and stands upon the site of the fort erected by Jacques | 


Cartier’s men in 1535. It suffered severely when the Eng- 
lish batteries at Pointe Levis hurled shells upon the city, 
and a great portion of the Lower Town was destroyed ; it 
was subsequently renovated, when it assumed its present 
form. It is the only church in the Lower Town. _, 
The old capital has ever been renowned for its extensive 
charitable and educational institutions. Bishop Laval 
founded the seminary in 1663—the nucleus of the present 
flourishing university. It adjoins the seminary, and has 
also attached to it a massive edifice intended as a medical 
college. The collection of philosophical and astronomical 
instruments is one of the largest on the continent. The 
library contains about 40,000 volumes, amongst which are 





A FRENCH ROCKING-CHAIR. 





some manuscripts on the early history of America, of price- 
less value. A museum of the birds of Canada has been 
added ; and a collection of Indian remains and curiosities, 
dug up in the neighborhood of the old Huron settlements, 
on Lake Simeoe, and elsewhere, are likely to add much to 
the interest of the Laval University. The founder, the Rev. 
L. Casault, died only a few years back, and has left a name 
justly venerated by all friends of education in Quebec. 

The Hotel Dieu is another institution which dates back to 
that era of re- 
ligious enthnu- 
siasm in France 
when noblemen 
and others de- 
voted their mil- 
lions to the 
advancement of 
religion and 
charity in the 
New World. 

The General 
Hospital stands 
on the bank of 
the St. Charles, 
opposite the 
peninsula of 
Stadacona. It 
was founded in 1603 by M. St. Valier, Bishop of Quebec. 
The object of the institution was the relief of sick and dis 
abled poor of all descriptions. It is in charge of the nuns 
of St. Augustine, a separate and independent community. 

The building has the same appearance as when Arnold 
and many of his companions-in-arms were carried thither 
from the field of battle and experienced the kindest treat- 
ment. 

It is a singular piece of good fortune for Quevec that she 
has so many illustrious names intimately connected with her 





A MARKETWOMAN DRIVING INTO TOWN. 
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history. Jacques Cartier, 
Champlain, Richelieu, 
Wolfe, Montcalm, Mont- 
gomery and Arnold, all rise 
to memory in visiting the 
oldcity. One of the earliest 
points of interest is the 
peninsula of Stadacona, 
formed by a bend in the 
river St. Charles, where, in 
a little estuary, Jacques 
Cartier, the discoverer of 
the St. Lawrence, passed 
the Winter of 1534-35. 

Quebec is the oldest city 
in British North America, 
having been founded by 
Samuel Champlain in 1608, 
(n the site of the Indian 
village of Stadacona, signi- 
fying ‘“‘the place of a 
strait.” 

Being the key to Can- 
ada, and having witnessed 
beneath its walls the two 
foremost nations of Europe 
arrayed in battle to decide 
the fate of the empire in 
the New World, Quebec 
must ever awaken the 
deepest interest in the eyes 
of every student of history. 
Viewed from any one of 
its approaches, it impresses 
the stranger with the con- 
viction of strength and permanency. 
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THE CATHEDRAL, QUEBEC. 


The reader of Ameri- , 


can history, on entering the gates of Quebec or wandering | 


over its squares, ramparts and battle-fields, puts himself at 
once in communication with the illustrious dead. The 
achievements of daring mariners, the labors of self-sacrificing 
missionaries of the Cross, and the conflict of military heroes 
who bled and died in the assault and defense of its walls, 
are here re-read with tenfold interest. 
of nature, in her grandest and most rugged forms, as in her 
gentle and most smiling moods, will find in and around an 
affluence of sublime and beautiful objects. 

We have seen that it is an old city. We may add that it 
is also very quaint, but very respectable. It was laid out by 
its original founders, who followed all the surface irregulari- 
ties of the bold, rocky bluff on which it stands, and its 
crookedness and other defects are now past cure. The old 
French notions which presided at its erection seem to have 
become peculiar institutions ; and even the modern houses 
display the solidity 
and gaunt solemnity 
which distinguish 
the earlier edifices. 

The city is divided 
into the Upper and 
Lower Town; the 
former stands perch- 
ed upon a rock 350 
feet above the level 
of the river, and is 
surrounded by mas- 
sive walls, sur- 
mounted by cannon ; 
here and there are 
embrasures from 


which equally ugly- 





CHRISTIAN BROTHER AND POLICEMAN, 
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| extent of the lumber-trade of Canada. 
Here, too, the lover | 
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looking specimens pro- 
trude their gaping mouths, 
which speak as plainly as 
guns’ mouths can do, that 
they would deliver very 
powerful arguments 
against an uncivil ap- 
proach. The fortifications 
cover 40 acres, and shut in 
the ground upon which the 
city is built. The Upper 
Town includes the citadel 
and fortifications, and the 
Lower Town is an aggre- 
gation of stores and ware- 
houses, wharves, shops, 
and other adjuncts of trade, 


with hundreds of dwell- 
ings for mechanics and 
laborers. It is situated 


directly at the foot of the 
cape upon which the Upper 
Town sits enthroned in 
pride, but it is here that 
the shipping trade of 
Quebec is transacted. Yet, 
the small slip so occupied, 
is not over an eighth of a 
mile wide by a mile in 


length. Wharves and 
stores, booms  inclosing 


untold quantities of tim- 
ber, piles of deals and 
boards almost defying 
measurement, bewilder the 
eye, and suggest the question, When and where will it 
all go ? 

It is one of the greatest sights in Quebec, to behold, from 
some eminence in the neighborhood, the acres upon acres of 
squared pine, oak and elm logs which the coves present, and 
the sight cannot fail to impress the observer with the vast 
Back of Quebec are 
situated the two suburbs, inhabited chiefly by mechanics and 


| traders ; each of these is much larger than the walled-in city, 


and they assist in swelling the population to about 70,000 
souls. Back of these suburbs, again, are the residences of the 





OLD MARKETWOMAN. 


merchants who prefer a country residence to the narrow 
streets and circumscribed dwellings in the Upper Town ; and 
no city in Canada has finer or more tasteful cottages or 
villas in its vicinity than Quebec. 

It is famed for the courteous manners of its citizens, and 
not less for their generous hospitality. On the whole, it is 
a most comfortable and cozy old affair ; and as it is the only 
city which boasts of walls and ramparts all round, and of 
old reliquary buildings which remind you of the Old World, 
one could hardly wish to modernize it much, for then all its 
poetry would be gone. Seen from the river on a sunny 
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day, it is a most gorgeous ' 
spectacle, and always 
elicits the enthusiastic 
admiration of visitors. 


\) ham Terrace, from which 
fine views down the St. 
Lawrence, and of the 
shores opposite, are ob- 





One of the chief 
branches of industry 
here is shipbuilding, 
which is carried on very 
extensively ; as many as 
forty or fifty vessels be- 
ing often on the stocks 
at the same time. One 
fact in this connection 
may not be generally 
known, viz.: that the 
first steamship that 
crossed the Atlantic, 
wholly under steam, the 
Royal William, was built 
at Quebec ; launched 
there on the 29th of 
April, 1832, and left 
Quebec for London on 
the 4th of August, 1833. 
On her arrival in Eng- 
land, she was sold to the 
Spanish Government, 
and did satisfactory ser- 
vice as a frigate. 

Durham Terrace, a“ 
favorite promenade of 
the citizens, and an ob- 
ject of great interest to 
visitors, occupies the site 
of the old Castle of St. 
Louis, the foundation of 
which was laid by Champlain in 1620; and although when 
originally built it was intended as a stronghold of defense 
rather than an embellished ornament of royalty, it became 
the residence of the Governors-General of Canada for more 
than two centuries. It was destroyed by fire in 1834, and 
since then the spot has been preserved as a public prome- 
nade. The old castle was a fine old building, over 200 feet 
in length. It stood near the precipice ; and on that side its 
walls and spacious gallery were supported by solid stone 
buttresses. These vet remain; and the platform of Dur- 





INTERIOR OF THE CITADEL. 





THE MONTCALM HOUSE, WHERE HIS BODY WAS LAID OUT. 


tained, occupies the place 
of the old broad gallery. 
On Summer evenings 
the Terrace is usually 
filled with promenaders, 
who linger until the 
light fades, as the air is 
delightful and the views 
unsurpassed. 

The present popular 
and enlightened Gover- 
nor-General of Canada 
proposes to rebuild the 
old Chateau St. Louis as 
a Summer vice-regal resi- 
dence ; and while beau- 
tifying and improving 
the old city, keeping in 
view the preservation of 
its historic monuments. 
Plans have been pro- 
posed, and we hope that 
such a grand project may 
promptly be carried into 
effect. 

The Citadel is entered 
through a massive por- 
tal, the Dalhousie Gate, 
and occupies the summit 
of Cape Diamond. The 
fortifications, consisting 
of bastions, curtains of 


| solid masonry, and ramparts 25 to 30 feet in height, mounted 


with cannon, 2ncircle the Upper Town. The approach to the 
Citadel, which is nearly 200 feet higher than the ground on 
which the Upper Town is situated, is by a winding road 
through the acclivity of the glacis from St. Louis Gate, and 
commanded everywhere by the guns of the different bas- 
tions. From the flagstaff a panoramic view may be obtained 
which may rank among the finest in the world. From this 
point the position of the city is well defined—the St. Law- 
rence and the St. Charles are seen forming the promontory 
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on which it is 
built. The 
beautiful Isle of 
Orleans, with 
many a pictur- 
esque spot ; the 
long, bold, 
wooded line 
of the river, as 
far as the eye 
can reach; the 
range of hills 
to the left, in- 
dicating the por- 
tals of a coun- 
try traversed 
only by the In- i 
diaft hunter ; 
the St. Charles 
River, winding 
through a beau- 
tiful undulating 
plain to the 
northward, and 
the spires of the 
parish churches 
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of  Beauport, THE NEW JAIL, QUEBEC. 


Charlesbourg, 


It was built in 
1797, and demo- 
lished in 1871. 
Hope Gate, 
built in 1786, 
demolished in 
1873. St. Louis, 
built in 1751, 
removed in 
1871. Palace, 
probably _ built 
originally about 
1720—not, how- 
ever, the hand- 
some structure 
with which we 
have been fa- 
miliar of late 
years, which 
was a copy of 
one of the gates 
of Pompeii, and 
was erected in 
1831. This was 
also demolished 
in 1873. The 
earliest of them 
all, that of St. 


and Lorette, with the neat, whitewashed cottages of the , John, was commenced in 1694, and, after many altera- 
tions, was re-erected in 1865. This is the only one of the 
city gates now remaining, and this, we hear, is likely to be 
removed during the coming Spring, and a new market 


French habitans, form pleasing features in the landscape. 
The bustling village of Pointe Levis on the opposite shore ; 
the railroad terminus, with its wharves and wood-cribs, and 
antiquated and picturesque situation—houses and people 
nestled at the winding base of a wooded declivity ; the 
grand St. Lawrence, with its ever-changing, ever-interesting 
scenery of merchantmen, ocean steamers, mighty 
rafts of timber, ferry-boats, river steamers, yachts 
and canoes, form a fitting foreground to the lofty 
mountains in the distance encircling the whole. 
The gates (five in nuinber : Prescott, Hope, St. 
Louis, St. John, and Palace) were interesting 
to visitors. Prescott was the chief entrance to 
the city, from the Lower Town up Mountain Hill. 





THE MONTCALM MONUMENT. 


erected on its site. 


Quebec has been five times assaulted. 


First in 1629, 


when, in the infancy of the colony, it fell into the hands of 


VIEW IN LITTLE CHAMPLAIN STREET. 
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the English, and was restored to France in 1632. Secondly 
in 1690, when under the command of the gallant Frontenac, 
a vigorous and successful resistance repulsed the forces of 
Sir William Phipps, Governor of Massachusetts. 
Immediately on receipt of the intelligence of the defeat of 
the English, Louis XIV. ordered a medal to be prepared in 
commemoration of the event. The obverse of this medal 


bears the head of Louis, whilst on the reverse France is | out after he was carried from the place of his death still 


seated on a ledge of rocks (typifying Quebec), surrounded 
by banners and other emblems, with the inscription, 
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Montgomery had formed a plan of attack whic’_ promised 
success, and it is not improbable that had his death nct oc- 
curred, he would have entered the city in triumph. The 
place under the Grand Battery where Arnold was wounded 
is still pointed out, and the spot at Pres-de-Ville where 
Montgomery was killed is also shown. 

The house where the body of the brave general was laid 


exists, and is shown in the accompanying sketch. The 
sword which Montgomery wore that night is still to be seen 


INDIAN BOYS, AT LORETTE, MAKING SNOW-SHOES. 


“Francia in novo orbe Victrix ’"—‘‘ Kebeca Liberata, 
MDCXC.” 

Thirdly, in 1759, when, after the battle of the Plains of 
Abraham, it was once more won for England by Wolfe. 
Fourthly, in 1760, when it was unsuccessfully besieged by 
De Levis; and lastly, in 1775, when, after % had sustained 
an unsuccessful siege and blockade of six months, General 
Arnold was obliged to abandon his camp in despair. 

The details of the capture of Quebec by Wolfe, and the 
unsuccessful assault, on 3ist of December, 1775, by Mont- 
gomery and Arnold, are too well known to be repeated here. 





in the museum of the Literary and Historical Society. The 
body was removed and buried near the bastion at the St. 
Louis Gate, and in 1818, at the request of his widow, pre- 
sented through the Governor of the State of New York, 
the remains— having been identified by one who had been 
present at the funeral forty-three years before—were disin- 
terred and given over to the State, and were deposited in a 
vault under St. Paul’s Church, in Broadway, N. Y. 

On the centennial anniversary of the midnighf attack of 
Montgomery and Arnold (December 31st, 1875), a ball and 
other festivities were held at Quebec im commemoration of 
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the event, and amongst the interesting incidents of the pro- 
gramme, we find the following : 

‘* As the hands of the clocks verged on the midnight hour 
which should add still another year to our earthly existence, 
there were mysterious signs and evidences that something 
unusual was going to happen. There was a hurrying to and 
fro, but so noiselessly and carefully were the preparations 


made, that the throng who perpetually circulated through | 


the rooms took little heed ; 
notes of a trumpet sounding the ‘assembly,’ thrilled the 
hearts of all present. A panel in the wainscoting of the 





when suddenly the clear, clarion | 


lower dancing-room opened as if by magic, and out stepped 
a jaunty little trumpeter with the slashed and decorated 
jacket of a hussar. The blast he blew rang in tingling echoes 
far and wide, and a second later the weird piping and drum 

ming, in a music now strange in Quebec, was heard in a re 

mote part of the barracks. Nearer aud clearer every mo 

ment came the sharp, shrill notes of the fifes, and the quick 
detonation of the drums. A silence grew over the bright 
cortége, the notes of the band died into the nothingness of 
quiet, the company clustered in groups around the stairs 
where was placed the thin steel blade whose hilt, a century 


We iarnils Pu 


RUINS OF THE CHURCH OF ST. SAUVEUR, BURNT IN 1866. 
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IN THE 8ST. LOUIS SUBURB OF QUEBEC 


SCENE OF THE DESTRUCTIVE CONFLAGRATION 


gone by, was warraed 
by the bounding, 
blood-filled pulse and 
hand of the brave 
Montgomery ! 

“The rattle of the 
drums came closer and 
closer, two folding- 
doors opened sud- 
denly, and through 
them stalked, in grim 
solemnity, the ‘ Phan- 
tom Guard,’ led by* 
the intrepid Sergeant 
Hugh McQuarters. 
Neither regarding the 
festive decorations, the 
bright faces, nor the 
dazzling uniforms 
around them, the 
Guard passed through 
the assemblage as if 
they were not; on 
through saloon and 
passage, past ballroom 
and parlor, they glided 
with measured step, 
and halting in front 
of the Montgomery 
trophy, they paid mil- 
itary honors to the 
memento of a hero’s 
valiant, if unsuccessful 
act! The Bombardier, 
Mr. Dunn, who imper- 
sonated the dead ser- 
geant, actually wore 
the sword, and blood 
and brain-bespattered 
belt, of a man who was 
killed in the action of 
1775.” 

Quebee may well 
commemorate the sue- 
cessful repulse of 
Montgomery’s attack, 
and the foregoing was 
a graceful tribute to 
the memory of a 
worthy and generous 
opponent. 

Interesting memo- 
rials of the past meet 
us at every turn, A 
flight of steps for ped- 
estrians, leading from 
Mountain Hill to Little 
Champlain Street, are 
somewhat oddly called 
**Breakneck Steps.” 
They are quite a 
curiosity in their way, 
and to add to their 
interest, it is well 
established that 200 
years ago the old 
church of Recollet 
stood on this ground. 
Samuel Champlain, 
the founder of the 
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MONUMENT TO COMMEMORATE THE BATTLE OF 8STE.-FOY. 


city, who died on Christmas Day, 1685, was buried in this | 


church. Some years afterward the church was destroyed 
by fire, and for a long time the place of his tomb was 
unknown. At length, however (in 1867), some workmen 
employed in laying some water-pipes, discovered the old 
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vault, with the remains of the illustrious navigator. 
Also, a little to the west of Hope Gate, within the fortifica- 
tions, stands the building once inhabited by the brave Mont- 
calm. It is now divided into three private residences. The 
entrance appears originally to have been through a court- 
yard in the rear; and it is very probable that it was once 
intended for defense on the side looking to the basin. 

The ruins of the Intendant’s Palace may still be seen in 
Craig Street, in the rear of some stores. The Intendant 
was next in power and influence to the Governor-General. 
It was built of the black lime slate with which the locality 
abounds. In this palace the deliberations concerning the pro- 
vince were held, and when those who had the management 
of the police and civil power met, the Intendant presided. 

When affairs of great consequence demanded a general 
council, the Governor-General usually attended. After the 
conquest of Quebec by the English, in 1759, this building 
was neglected. It fell into decay, and its ruin was com- 
pleted in 1775. When Arnold blockaded the city, he 
established a body of troops in it. These were soon dis- 
lodged by shells thrown from the garrison, which set 
it on fire. It was nearly all consumed, and in the great 
conflagration of the suburb St. Roch, in 1845, the destruc- 
tion of its woodwork was completed. 

On the Plains of Abraham stands a monument erected over 
the spot where Wolfe fell in the moment of his victory, on 
September 13th, 1759. This monument stands upon the site 
of an older one which Lord Aylmer had caused to be erected 
a quarter of a century earlier, but which had become shame- 
fully defaced by the hands of relic-seekers, who were carry- 
ing it away piecemeal. It was of granite, about ten feet in 
height, surrounded by an iron railing. The new monument 
is a beautiful Doric column made of granite blocks, crested 
with a Roman sword and helmet, and bearing upon the 
eastern side of its pedestal the following inscription, which 
records its history : 


THIS PILLAR WAS ERECTED BY THE 
British Army IN Canapba, A. D.,1849., 
His Exce,tency Lievut.-GeneraL D’Ursana, G.C.B., K.C.B., 
K.C.T.8., ETC., 
COMMANDER OF THE FORCES, 
TO REPLACE THAT ERECTED BY 
GOVERNOR-GENERAL LORD AYLMER, G.C.B., rn 1832, 

WHICH WAS BROKEN AND DEFACED, AND IS DEPOSITED BENEATH. 


On the western side is the inscription upon the old monn- 


ment : 
“Here Drep WoLre, Vicrortovus, Sept. 13, 1759.” 


While rendering this tribute to the bravery of Wolfe, thc 
memory of the chivalrous Frenchman, Montcalm, is not 
ignored, and to Quebec belongs the honor of having erected 
a joint monument to the two heroes. A most appropriate 
spot in the Government garden was chosen for this memo- 
rial. This garden was formerly a part of the grounds attached 
to the old Chateau St. Louis, and the part where the column 
stands is finely shaded with ornamental trees. The corner- 
stone was laid November 20th, 1827, by Earl Dalhousie, the 
Governor-General. It bears two Latin inscriptions, one 
setting forth the laying of the foundation-stone, date, etc., 
and the second, from the pen of Dr. J. C. Fisher : 


Wo.re— MONTCALM. 

MORTEM VIRTUS COMMUNEM, 
FAMAM HISTORIA, 
MONUMENTUM POSTERITAS 
DeEpIrT. 
i inva . 

Valor gave them a common death, 

History a common fame, 
Posterity a common monument. 


Probably this idea of erecting a joint monument is unique 
in history. 
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We must not omit notice of the four Martello towers , of Waters from the Falls of St. Anthony to the mouth of the 


erected at different distances across the heights of Quebec | Red River of Louisiana. 


from the St. Lawrence to the St. Charles. 
Plains might be swept, and are so constructed that, if taken 
by an enemy, they can easily be laid in ruins by heavy shot 
from the garrison ; while on the opposite side, facing the 
open country, the walls are of immense thickness. 

Near the city walls and the bank of the St. Lawrence, the 
mounds and ditches of the French lines are still visible, and 
on the other side of the city, facing the River St. Charles, 
towards Beauport, the remains of an extensive ‘‘ horn-work,” 
erected by Montcalm, are still distinctly visible. 

The ruins of ‘‘ The Hermitage, or Chateau Bigot,” should 
also be visited. They may be seen in the forest near the 
hamlet of Bourg Royale, at the foot of the mountains seen 
northward of Quebec. There is a (we fear) well-authenti- 
cated story of a scandal against the last Intendant, Bigot, 
told of the old chfiteau. The house was abandoned, and, 
during the siege by Wolfe, in 1759, the ladies of the city 
found safe refuge there. Bigot returned to France at that 
time, where he lost his fortune and his liberty, and the 
chiteau fell into decay. Thick shrubbery has grown up 
around and within its broken walls, and nothing but the 
lines of some walls and some old currant-bushes show that 
the hand of civilization was ever there. 

Near Beauport we see the house occupied by Montcalm as 
his headquarters in 1759. It is yet inhabited, and is owned 
by Colonel Gugy. It is a short distance eastw:..d of Beau- 
port Mills. It is a stone building, covered with stucco, and 
commands a fine view of Quebec and its environs. In the 
vicinity of the house are to be found slight traces of the French 
works. In short, wherever we turn, it is ‘‘ classic ground,” 
and some point of historical interest awaits our admiration. 

Quebec en ftle is a noteworthy event ; and to see this, one 
should visit the city on the great anniversary of the Roman 

Jatholic Church, and see the procession of Corpus Christi, 
when the population turns out ex masse. On October Ist, 
1874, Quebec celebrated with great splendor the two hun- 
dredth anniversary of the foundation of the old diocese of 
Quebec. The procession, the religious services, the music, 
and the illumination, had their significance to those who 
profess the same creed as those who worshiped in the old 
cathedral two hundred years ago; but even to those who 
hold different tenets this bi-centennial was invested with 
curious importance, on account of the historical associations 
which were connected therewith. 

In this country, where everything is new, it is something 
to be able to go back two centuries in an unbroken line, thus 
uniting, in a kind of living sympathy, the present with the 
respectable past. Quebec is a legendary city ; in war and 
diplomacy it is replete with recollections, and in religion it 
presents a record of unrivaled interest. On the Ist of October, 
1674, Francois Laval de Montmorenci was appointed Bishop 
of Quebec. Canada was then only a sparse settlement, 
fringing both banks of the St. Lawrence, as far up as Mon- 
treal. But there were plenty of Indian stations in the pro- 
vinces of Quebec and Ontario, and in the neighboring State 
of New York. To these was specially to be devoted the at- 
tention of the new prelate. Within a few years, however, 
his spiritual domain was destined to be immeasurably en- 
larged. In the list of the clergy resident at Quebec in 1674, 
we find the plebeian name of Jacques Marquette. We might 
perhaps pass it over without notice, did we not remember 
that at Mackinaw, a small station on the road to Thunder 
Bay, is a little cross bearing the same name, which the State 





of Michigan intends to replace by a granite column, looking | 


out afar on the blue waters of Lake Superior. Marquette, 
the discoverer of the Mississippi! In his birch canoe, ac- 
companied by Joliette, this great man descended the Father 


All the lands which he discovered 


These towers | became the property of his king, and the harvest-field of his 
have cannon mounted upon their summits, with which the | bishop, 


The cross was everywhere entwined with the 
Sleur-de-lys. 

Thus it came to pass that the Diocese of Quebec extended 
over the whole Mississippi and Ohio Valleys, and 59 bishop- 
rics are now said to comprise what was once the spiritual 
jurisdiction of Laval’s successors. This is, indeed, a strik- 
ing picture. But it was soon succeeded by another more 
striking still, The empty basin of the St. Lawrence is at 
present covered with flourishing provinces, The Huron and 


| the Iroquois survive only in the obscure hamlets of Lorette, 


St. Francis, Caughnawaga, and Two Mountains. A few 
Mohawks linger near Oneida Lake and at Brantford. The 
great Valley of the Mississippi has become the granary of 
the world. The Lllinois and Missouris are only a name, 
and the last of the Delawares turned his face eastwards from 
Council Bluffs for a farewell look, then disappeared in such 
a mist as bore Hiawatha away for ever. The old Diocese of 
Quebec still remains beneath the sway of Laval’'s fifteenth 
successor, but under circumstances of wondrous change. 
Not the least remarkable of these changes is the fact that the 
sermon at the ancient cathedral of Quebec on the day of the 
bi-centennial celebration was preached in English. New 
France has been merged into New Britain, and though the 
beautiful language of the pioneers is still spoken, the spirit 
of British institutions is every day manifesting itself more 
and more, in freedom of thought, in energy of action, and 
in noble aspiration after more exalted forms of civilization. 

When we think of the many illustrious names connected 
with ‘‘ Nouvelle France,” and especially the city of Quebec 
—Jacques Cartier, Champlain, Laval, St. Vallier, Frontenac, 
Richelieu, Montcalm, Wolfe, Montgomery, Arnold, and 
others, whose names flow in the pages of the Canadian 
historian Garneau, 


“ Departed spirits of the mighty dead !” 


and remember that memorials of these men exist in every 
crooked street ; when we recall their heroism, their devo- 
tion, their hardships, their self-sacrifices, may we not say : 


“ Fairer seems the ancient city, 
And the sunshine seems more fair, 
That they once have trod its pavement, 
That they once have breathed its air.” 


From ‘‘ Lam- 
bert’s Travels in 
Canada,” pub- 
lished in 1813, 
we take the fol- 
lowing descrip- 
tion of the dress 
and manners of 
the Canadian 
‘* Habitant,” or 
countryman, 
and they are so 
conservative in 
their habits, 
that they are 
almost without 
any. change to 
this time : 

‘« The dress of 
the habitant is 
simple and 
homely ; it con- 
sists of a long- 
skirted cloth 





PORTRAIT OF F. X. GARNEAU. 
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coat or frock, of a dark-gray color, with a hood attached 
to it, which in Winter time or wet weather he puts over 
his head. His coat is tied round the waist by a worsted | 
of scarlet or varied colors, and sometimes 
mented with His vest and trousers are of the 
same cloth. A pair of moccasins, or swamp-boots, com- 
plete the lower part of his dress. 


sash orna- 


beads. 


Upon his head is a blue | 


or red nightcap. The tout ensemble of his figure is completed | 


by a short pipe, which he has in his mouth from morning 
till night. The visage of the ‘habitant’ is long and thin, 
his complexion sunburnt and swarthy, and not unfrequently 
of a darker hue than that of the Indian.” 

A curious sort of jargon is carried on in the market-place, 
between the French who do not understand English, and the 
English who do not understand French. Each endeavors 
to meet the other halfwav. in his own tongue, by which | 
means they con- 
trive to com- 
prehend 
another, by 
broken phrases, 
for the common 
French market- 
ing terms are 
soon picked up. 

The carriages 
made use of in 
Lower Canadian 
cities and vil- 
lages are for the 
part ca- 
leches in Sum- 
mer, and carioles 
and +erlins for 
the Winter. 
The caléche is 
in general use, 
and employed 
alike by gentry 
and habitants. 
Itisasort of one- 
horse chaise, 
capable of hold- 
ing two persons 
besides the 
driver, who sits 
in front upon a 
low seat, with 
his feet resting 
upon the shafts. 
This carriage 
has no spring, 
but it is suspended by two broad leather straps, upon which 
the body is fixed. These straps are secured behind by two 
iron rollers, by which they are tightened when too loose. The 
body of the caléche has a wing on each side to prevent the 
mud from being thrown in by the wheels. Those of the 
better sort are handsomely varnished, and fitted up with lin- 
ings and cushions ; the inferior surt used by the country 
people are roughly built and miserably painted. 

We are bound to admit, however, that the caléche is fast 
going out of use, and is being superseded by carriages of a 
more modern construction. 





one 


most 


MADAME DE LA PELTRIZ WASHING 





The post-caléches, which are the very worst of the kind | 


used in the country, are most abominable machines for a 
long journey. They are most commonly driven by boys, 
but if you are unfortunate enough to have a fat, unwieldy | 
driver sitting in front, the body of the caléche bears forward, 
and renders your seat not only extremely irksome, but also 
difficult to maintain ; added to which, your shoulders and 
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hips are jolted against its sides without mercy, and ycur 
journey becomes completely painful and distressing. 

The carioles nearly resemble the body of a horse-chaise, 
placed upon two runners like the irons of a pair of skates. 
The driver generally stands up in front, though there is a 
seat for him similar to that in a caléche. Between him and 
the horse there is a high panel, which reaches to his breast, 
and prevents the splashes from being thrown into the vehi- 
cle. The body is sometimes placed on high runners of iron, 
though the low, wooden runners are preferred, as they are not 
so liable to be upset as the others. 

In addition to its other attractions, Quebec is singularly 
fortunate in the numbers of picturesque drives to places of 
interest in its vicinity. To Cap Rouge, eight miles above the 
city, the road is surrounded by beautifully-wooded scenery, 
studded by the country houses of the gentry and merchants. 
Ste.-Foye, Sil- 
lery and Mount 
Hermon Ceme- 
tery are also 
well worthy of 
a drive, the road 
commanding 


very extensive 
and charming 
views. 


The Falls of 
the Chaudiére 
are on the oppo- 
site side of the 
river; they are 
only a short 
distance from 
the junction of 
this river with 
the St. Law- 


rence, and are 
i extremely beau- 

1 NN tiful. 
| A'\ The village 
SES of Lorette is 
— : eS about eight 
i - miles distant 
from Quebec. 
The winding 
course of the 


St. Charles is 
followed along 
a fine road 
fringed with 
hawthorn 
hedges, and 
leading past many pleasant mansions. There are two vil- 
lages at Lorette, occupying both sides of the St. Charles at 
the Fall, one containing French habitants, the other half-breed 
Indians, who claim to be lineal descendants of the ancient 
Hurons, who welcomed Jacques Cartier nearly 350 years ago. 

But the chief attraction outside of the city isa drive to the 


— 


AND DRESSING INDIAN CHILDREN, 


| Falls of Montmorenci. 


We cross the St. Charles by Dorchester Bridge, and the 
road is macadamized all the way. On both sides are pleasant 
embowered residences for about two miles, when, on cross- 
ing a stream, the old Canadian village of Beauport is entered 
by a gentle slope. The one-storied houses are nearly all 
alike in size, form, and feature. They stand obliquely to 
the street, to let the drifting snow pass by, and to each is 
attached a narrow strip of land, extending in the rear. The 
village is upon an elevation known as the Heights of Beau- 
port, whereon Montcalm established his fortified camp. 

The rest of the distance to Montmorenci is over a good 
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road, dotted here and there with the white cottages of the | the Falls may be taken from the top of the aqueduct by 


peasantry. Following a pleasant pathway through sloping 
meadows and along shaded fences to a zigzag road that 
leads to the bottom of the almost perpendicular bank of the 
St. Lawrence—near where General Monckton, with grena- 
diers and other troops of Wolfe’s army, landed, and had the 
first conflict with the forces of Montcalm—and along the 
river’s edge for an eighth of a mile, we reach an admirable 
position to view the Fall from below. 

The waters descend in a bright, fleecy sheet twenty-five 
yards in width (unbroken except by an enormous rock half- 
way down) into a gulf about 250 feet below, so that this Fall 
is about 100 feet higher than those of Niagara. 
to base the sheet is covered with sparkling foam; and from 
the cauldron 
rises a continual 
mist. The 
banks on each 
side rise many 
feet above the 
crown of the 
cataract, and are 
nearly perpen- 
dicular, present- 
ing bare rocks 
at the base, but ° 
covered with 
vegetation and 
shrubbery at 
the summit. 

We climb the 
steep banks 
along the zigzag 
road and rest 
in the shade of 
a pleasant grove 
near the resi- 
dence of the 
Seigneur of 
Beauport. It is 
an elegant old 
mansion, close 
by the bank of 
the Montmo- 
renci, at the 
head of the 
Fall. It was 
built by Gene- 
ral Haldimand, 
‘the last Gover- 
nor of the Pro 
vince of Que- 
bec, before the 
union of the 


From brink | 





THE FRIGHTENED TIGER.— SEE NEXT PAGE. 








which the water is conveyed from the river, above the Fall, 
to the saw-mills. 

A few years ago a suspension-bridge was constructed over 
the Fall, from which passengers might look into the gulf be- 
low. It hung over that fearful spot but a short time. The 
first persons (a man and his wife and child, in a cart, on 


| their way to visit a daughter in one of the nunneries in Que- 


bec) who attempted to pass over it after it was opened to the 
public lost their lives. The supporting cables were drawn 
from their shore-fastenings by the weight upon them, and 
the whole structure, except the towers, with its living burden, 
fell into the boiling cauldron and disappeared forever. 
The towers yet stand, mementoes of a sad calamity. 

The Fall 
should also be 
seen in the 
Winter, for 
then the mist 
from the falling 
foam forms a 
huge cone of 
porous ice, 
sometimes 100 
feet in height, 
and when the 
river below is 
frozen, a lively 
spectacle is, eXx- 
hibited, for 
hundreds of 
people may be 
seen slowly 
climbing to the 
summit of the 
mist-hill, and 
shooting down 
it upon sleds 
with an arrowy 
swiftness. It is 
true that acci- 
dents happen 
occasionally, 
but the exhila- 
rating out-door 
exercise makes 
amends for all 
the risk which 
is run. 

It must not 
be — supposed 
that the good 
people of Que- 


bee are com- 


Canadas. The Duke of Kent (father of Queen Victoria) | pelled to stay in their houses throughout their pro- 


resided here while he was a sojourner in the province ; it is 
now owned by G. B. Hall, who is the proprietor of the 
extensive saw-mills at the foot of the Falls. 
delightful spot, commanding a fine view of Quebec and the 
country on the south side of the St. Lawrence, the harbor, 
and the beautiful fertile Isle of Orleans, which here divides 
the river into two broad channels. 

It was near this place that General Wolfe made his first 
attack against the French works, and was repulsed with the 
loss of 700 Hessians. 

From the opposite bank, over-against this mansion, is the 
best view of the Falls, as it also embraces a fine view of the 
village of Beauport. The road to it is over a wooden bridge 
thrown across the River Montmorenci, which here rushes 
down with considerable impetuosity. Another good view of 
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It is a most | 





tracted Winter, for the Winter sports of Canada are unsur- 
passed—hunting, snow-shoeing, toboganing, skating ; and 
lastly, when the Winter has fairly set in, and they have good 
roads, the true enjoyment of sleighing begins. 

Quebec, even in Winter, is not such a bad place after all ; 
and Canada, from being styled ‘‘a few arpents of snow ” in 
the time of Louis the XV., has gone on from that day to 
this, until she numbers within her borders nearly four mil- 
lions of souls. ‘*Canada in Winter” was once an awful 
theme of terror to nearly everybody out of Canada. Canada 
has often been unjustly condemned for her climate. Canada 
is not Paradise, neither is England (think of 240 rainy days 
per annum in Lancashire, while Canada boasts of having only 
120). Every country has its disadvantages and its objections ; 
national perfection was apparently never intended, 
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We have said enongh of Canadian Winter sports and pas- 
times to show that it is possible to live and enjoy oneself 
even in Quebec, with the ground well covered with snow. 
It may not be generally known that skating, snow-shoeing, 
and sleighing have each found (we hope) their road to im- | 
mortality in song. An unknown poet thus sings of snow- 
shoeing : 

‘*Men may talk 
But full we mrades know, 
can beat the fastest engines 
In a night-tramp o’er the snow! 
They may puff, sir; they may blow, sir, 

They may whistle, they may seream 
But gently dipping, slightly tipping, 

Snow-shoes leave behind the steam ! 


of steam and railroads, 
ll our e 


We 


“Tramp, tramp! on snow-shoes tra 
All the 
Till at night, by fires encamping 


We find couches ‘mid the snow 


day we marching go! 


It isa fortunate event that the gifted Irishman, Samuel 
Lover, timed his visit to this country in the Winter, for he 
has placed on record his impressions of a Canadian Winter's | 
pastimes in his charming song of ** Slaying the Deer ”’ 


“But I know a 
Which is safer resort, 
For wives will repine when too 
You are tempted to steer 
In pursuit of the deer. 
And they wonder “ wherever 1rd. 
So give me the sleigh, 
On the white frozen way 
With woman beside me to chee: ! 
Who is never complaining | 
How long you're remaining, 
When thus you are sleighing 


sport 


* * * 


“If she would, she can't seold, 
For the weather's so cold, 
Her mouth . can't open at all, 
In vain would she ery. 
For the tears in her eye 
Wvuuld be frozen before they could fall. 
Then hurrah for the snow 
As we merrily go, 
The bells my fleet horses can cheer 
While the belle by my side 
Is my joy and my pride; 
Oh, there’s nothing like sleighing the dear!” 





On November 12th, 1871, Quebee received a severe blow 
in the withdrawal of the English troops and the removal of | 
the British flag, which through all changes had floated so | 
proudly from the flagstaff on the citadel for 112 By 
a singular coincidence, the honor of removing it was re- 
served for the Sixtieth Regiment, which regiment had been 
present on the occasion of its being first planted there on 
the 18th of September, 1759, five days after the capture. 

Quebec had survived the removal of the seat of govern- 
ment, but the withdrawal of the troops was a deathblow ; 
for Quebec was par excellence a garrison town, and the 
brightest, cheeriest, most hospitable, and most entertaining | 
garrison town over which the royal standard ever floated. 
Society never closed its front doors, and ‘‘ welcome ” was 
written upon every lintel. The chief difficulty with the | 
youthful ensign was to find time to get through the business 
—that is to say, the amusements, of the day. Picnics, 
dinner-parties, and balls (‘‘ kettle-dgums” had not at that | 
time been invented) ; and then the Winter sports, skating, 
snow-shoeing, toboganing, and sleighing, kept them pretty 
well employed, and the Queen, we suspect, had to be satis- 
fied with a small portion of his services. But however 
much hospitality the British soldier received, it must be ad- | 
mitted that he amply repaid it. He may have ‘loved and , 
ridden away” occasionally, it is true, but such things will ' 


years, 
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| bend screaming out for women’s rights. 
| doubt, several large and prosperous firms, mostly engaged in 
| the lumber trade, but they appear to have it very much to 
| themselves, 


happen sometimes, and on the whole his conduct was ‘‘ sans 
Quebec thinks so, at any rate, for 
she would be glad to have him back again, and she sadly 
mourns over his departure. Quebec, the cheery, the genial, 
the hospitable old garrison town is no more, and she is 


peur et sans reproche.” 


| endeavoring to turn over a new leaf, and go in for ‘com- 


mercial enterprise.” But the change is difficult, and the 
ancient city going in for business is almost as much out of 
place as an elderly lady in high-heeled boots and a Grecian- 
There are, no 


Time was when a robust trooper took charge of you at 
the entrance to the fortifications, and conducted you through 
endless acres of belligerent masonry. We do not speak of 
the place as engineers, but only as tourists ; and the tourist 
is chiefly concerned with the view. This is altogether 
superb, and if Quebec is not the most picturesque city in 
America, it is no fault of its incomparable site. Perched on 
its mountain of rock, washed by a river as free and ample as 
an ocean gulf, sweeping from its embattled crest a vast ex 
panse of village-studded plain, and surging highlands of 
nearer and further blue, single, beautiful, and strong, the 
wartdea of an imperial province—as it has managed from 
our &canty annals to snatch an honorable past, we pray, in 
the name of all that’s handsome, it may enjoy a well-earned, 
glorious and peaceful future. 


THE TIGER, 


Ir was proverbial among the ancients, that ‘‘as the pea- 
cock is the most beautiful among birds, so is the tiger among 
quadrupeds.” Nothing can be more beautiful than this ani- 
mal; the glossy smoothness of his hair, the extreme black- 
ness of the streaks with which he is marked, and the bright 
color of the ground which they diversify, cannot fail to ex- 
cite the admiration of every beholder; while his slender, 
delicate, and truly elegant form, bespeaks extreme swiftness 
and agility. Unhappily, however, this animal's disposition 
is as mischievous as its form is admirable ; for it is fierce 


| without provocation, and cruel without necessity. 


In attacking a flock or a herd, it gives no quarter, but 
levels all indiscriminately, and scarcely finds time to appease 
its appetite, while intent upon satisfying the malignity of its 
nature. The beasts, both wild and tame, become victims of 
its insatiable fury, and it not unfrequently ventures even to 
attack the lion, the ‘‘ king of the forest.” 

The tiger's method of taking his prey is, in general, by 
concealing himself, and springing suddenly on his victim, 
with a voice or roar horrible beyond description. 

Mr. Pennant relates ‘‘that a company seated under some 
shady trees near the banks of a river in Bengal were alarmed 
by the unexpected sight of a tiger preparing for its fatal 
spring, when a lady, with great presence of mind, quickly 
unfurled an umbrella in the animal’s face; which, being 
confounded by so extraordinary and sudden an appearance, 
instantly retired, and thus gave the party an opportunity of 
escaping.” 


SOUTHERN SCENES, 


RETURNING FROM THE AFRICAN CHURCH, RICHMOND, VA. 
AN ARTIST SELECTING AN INSTRUMENT. 

Mvsic is the one thing in which the negro is not liable to 
imposition, and this characteristic is clearly indicated in Mr. 
Sheppard’s spirited sketch. There is no cheating this artist 
—no palming off on him a worthless instrument. The 
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dealer may flatter himself at the prospect of getting rid of 
an inferior article, but if the strings will not yield a clear, 
resonant, and agreeable sound, he had better let it remain 
on his shelves ; for if there is anything suggestive to a negro 
of agony, it is a violin, banjo or guitar that does not realize 
his musical conceptions or respond to the skillful manipula- 
tion of his fingers. 

The dealer may delude himself with the idea that, if he | 
can convince the purchaser by argument that the instrument | 
is the best of its kindjever made, it will be quickly taken. 
But he will soon realize his mistake. A lively deseription of 
the beauty of shape, costly ornamen ,ease of manipu- 
lation, purity of tone, and notoriety of mantfactire, does no | 
more good in this instance than if applied to «horse, ae 
brush of the finger@ across the strings is convinci 
the result is not satisfactory, the dealer will very 
advised to lay the instrument aside for some 
knows nothing of musical’ harmony. A née C&R, D 
fails to catch a pure, sweet tone, and whén thei tm 
which produces it is found, no atgumentywill pre 
purchase. A banjo may lack the highly*polished ® 
gorge ous silver-plated screws and bosses with ‘witte 

‘* minstrel ’ 
if it responds harmoniously to the toueh all 
tions are of little account. And despite the 
superior musical training, no white imitator can hope to 
equal the intuitive power and facility with which the un- 
tutored darkey ‘“‘ strikes de ole banjo,” 

The old African Church in Richmond; Va., stands On. the 
north side of Broad, corner of College Street, and was bnilt. 
by the Baptists, in 1808. It was the first Protestant ehurch 
erected in Richmond, except the old St. John’s, on Church 
Hill, which belonged to the Episcopalians, an@ was rendered 
immortally memorable as the place wheré ick Henry 
made one of his most eloquent war speeches, prior to the 
Revolution. 

The African Church is substantially ‘bnil ot Enelith 
brick, and, like all the Virginia. churches’ of" »im the 
form of a cross, but without tower, spire, or: extérnal 

It would, probably, seat two thou- ! 
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ao 


architectural ornament. 
sand persons ; but the roof being low in proportion to its 
base, destroys the effect, and gives to the whole edifice a 
contracted, suppressed look. 

Many memorable events, both of local and political interest 
in the history of the city, are connected with this church. | 
One of the first occurred when the old theatre, which stood on | 
the square above, was destroyed by fire, in 1811. Both his- | 
tory and romance have recorded and reproduced this fearful 
event, in all its harrowing details of aggravated horror, that | 
curdle the blood and make one’s nerves quiver, even now, at 
the repetition. 

The Governor of the State, and many representatives of 
its first families, were victims of this terrible tragedy. Those 
who were snatched from the furious flames—scorched, suf- 
fering, writhing in agony, or in the dead stupor of insensi- 
bility, some crushed by the crowd or in leaping from the 
windows—were carried to the African Church, near by, and 
laid on the floor, till assistance was rendered, or the mangled 
sufferers could be recognized and claimed by their friends. 

This church has also been, for fifty years past, the scene of 
many memorable and exciting political events ; as the Demo- 
cratic and Whig Assemblies were held here in the great | 
Jackson, Van Buren, Harrison and Tyler, Clay and Polk 
nominations and public debates. 

It was in the African Church that the sessions of the Vir- 
ginia Conventions of 1820 were held, and rendered illustri- 
ous by the talents of James Madison, James Monroe, Ran- 
dolph of Roanoke, Benjamin Watkins, Leigh, and others of 
the mighty dead—those giant intellects, in comparison with 
which the corrupt 4nd crafty politicians of the present day 


| 
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are mere dwarfs and pygmies. They were statesmen, these 
are politicians ; and around those old walls there lingers the 
memory of masterly orations, whose thrilling, fervid elo- 
quence once made them ring, and their echoes haunt them 
still. 

The large white congregation, who, until 1842, had wor- 


| shiped in this church, then divided, and built two other 


places of worship, in more modern, ornate style ; the First 
Baptist, on Broad, the Second, on Grace Street—Dr. Bur- 
roughs and Rey. Mr. Peter, pastors ; while the colored con- 
gregation, of ¢0me tywo-thousand members, organized sepa- 
rately, under the Rey. Dr. Ryland, and retained the old 
church, which, they haye ever since held as their peculiar 


property. 


The first pastor of this church, Rev, Mr, Morris, was suc- 
peccdeige his ministrations by John Courtney, widely known 
one ager the traditions of the city as ‘ Old Father 
Cotirtney."* 

sit," en’the colored ‘Cqugregation was formed into 
¥ ; . they ‘numbered about seventeen hundred, 
y; and now estimate their numbers 
Their first pastor, the Rev. Dr. 
Hlege, continued his ministrations 
when he resigned ; ; and a colored 
place, who is assisted by twenty- 
These visit among the congregation, 
acquaint tltemsel ves withetheir wants, and assist the pastor 
in his general: work.. g.members of this church have 
been on thevexercise of rigid discipline, and for 
| Liberality am their pastor and promoting tre mis- 
| sionary cause. “The iene missionaries from this country 
to Afriea—Lott. Careyand Colin Teague—were sent out 
from this congregation. 

The choir. of this congfegation were distinguished for 
their splendid singing. T)¢,sacred concerts on Sunday 

attracted many White persons, both citizens and 


) strangers, who loved. fine miusic, or sought amusement and 


excitement. 
~ On @ beautiful afternoon in the sweet Spring-time, when 
even the ‘birds seemed sending forth glad ‘‘ Hosannas,” in 
wondrous warbling, from their tiny throats, the writer and 
a party of friends found themselves among a crowd that 
swept steadily down the street, and into the open doors of 
the quiet, sombre old church. 

To describe the various colors of complexion and costume 
would be utterly bewildering, so the reader must compromise 
for a slight sketch as memory serves us. The complexions 
can best be portrayed in thf words of a popular song of the 
olden time, known as ‘‘ Dan Tucker” 

“Some were black, 
An’ some was de 


and some were blacker, 
color ob a chew 0’ tobacker.” 


The almost grotesque gorgeousness ‘of costume at once 
struck the eye—it was simply stunning—while the prevail- 
ing passion for every shade of scarlet was especially 
noticeable. 

Blue, green, yellow, were mingled in distracting contrast, 
while the frantic-looking flounces and furbelows would 
have rendered a Parisian :odisle hopelessly insane. 

After entering and seating ourselves, a glance around re- 
vealed the striking features of the scene. Near us, and cor- 
pulently conspicuous, sat a portly matron, flanked on each 
side by her progeny—fat, frolicsome little darkies, sand- 
wiched between ‘“‘mammy and daddy,” and some “ auntie” 
on the other side. Over her ample bust floated broad strings 
of scarlet ribbon from a bonnet of gigantic proportions, 
compared with the present microscopic marvels of millinery, 
that rest like brilliant butterflies over the complicated com- 
bination of braids and curls adorning the cranium of the 
‘* girl of the period.” In those days bonnets were respectable 
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RICHMOND, VA.— SEE PAGE 738. 


SOUTHERN SCENES. RETURNING FROM THE AFRICAN CHURCH, 











institutions, made to cover the head, though they were 
excruciatingly unbecoming, and made the belle’s face look 
like a rose at the bottom of a coal-scuttle. 

A dress of some light material, in brilliant colors, like an 
exaggerated bandanna handkerchief in pattern, accompanied 
the wonderful bonnet, and was completed by a thin shawl, of 
rainbow hues ; yellow cotton gloves, which looked as if the 
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fat hands had been melted and poured into them, and were 


™ 
y, 
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shirt-bosom, buff vest, black inexpressibles, white cravat, 
and white cotton gloves; his hat—a ‘ bell-crowner” once, 
evidently, ‘‘old massa’s” best ; shoes polished to painful 
brilliancy, the feet extending as much behind as before, 
while his arms were solemnly folded; his excellent, honest 
face wearing an expression of intense reverence. The two 
children were bobbing up and down between their parents, 
swinging their well-shod feet, rolling up their eyes till 








SOUTHERN SCENES.— AN ARTIST SELECTING AN INSTRUMENT. 


in peril of bursting out; while a large white handkerchief 
(about half an acre of cotton) was spread conspicuously 
on the expanse of lap, and a flourishing palm-leaf fan 
waved over the lout ensemble. Such was the ‘‘ Sunday-go-to- 
meetin’ ” costume of excellent Aunt Phillis, my neighbor's 
incomparable cook. 

“Daddy,” or ‘ Uncle Cy ” (short for Cyrus) sat near, in a 
*‘long-tai'ed blue”—a ‘“ double-breaster’ 





—with spotless | 


nothing but the whites were visible, peeping over mammy’s 
brdad shoulders, grinning and stuffing handkerchiefs in their 
mouths—being frequently admonished to behave, by a sud- 
den poke of her elbow into their ribs, which by no means 
extinguished their irrepressible spirit of mischief. This 
family group was a type of many others, while the youthful 
beaux and belles of darkydom occasionally exchanged amor- 
ous or coquettish glances, with sometimes a whisper and 
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suppressed giggle, behind their fans or handkerchiefs. 
an elevated platform, at the extremity of the church, sat 
the choir, some forty or fifty in number, men and women, 
about equally divided, both young and middle-aged, with | 
singing-books before them—the leader, a fine-looking man, 
in front. In a few moments there was a flutter, a turning of | 
leaves, some whispered directions, some tittering among the 
young people, and then, at a sign from the leader, they 
began. It was a burst of magnificent music that filled the 
church, rolling, swelling in waves of melody that seemed 
bearing the listener’s soul upward on the wings of heavenly 
harmony, plaintive, triumphant, as the exquisite prayer of 
the sweet Psalmist of Israel, ‘‘ Oh ! had I wings like a dove,” 
was chanted by those glorious voices ; the effect was inde- 
scribable. 

There followed a variety of hymns and anthems, all splen- 
didly rendered ; for the development of music in the African 
race, and their gift of voice and song, is remarkable. When 
the singers at length paused for a rest, the deacons, or 
elders, handed hats around ad interim, into which every one 
dropped a contribution—the money being used for chari- 
table or church purposes of various kinds. 

After this we were about to leave, thinking the finale had 
been reached, when suddenly, electrically, the singers burst 
forth again ; but this time it was no solemn, sacred strain— 
only the inspiring measure of an old song, that went rippling, 
ringing around, to the words, “‘ Riding on a Rail,” fairly 
taking us by storm, and bringing down the house in irre- 
pressible applause. 

As the chaotic crowd surged out of the church inte the 
street, it was pleasant to note the happy faces, 
voices (Mrs. Stowe to the contrary), and kindly’ greetings 
between friends, and occasionally a burst of laughter: © 

Soberly the old men carried their inevitable umbrellas, fhe 

young ones executing fanciful Méurishes with their canes} 
while fans, handkerchiefs and ribbons were fluttering like a 
swarm of large butterflies. 

Here comes a sable ‘‘ Beau Brummel,” with a couple of 
stylishly dressed girls on his arms; they were probably a 
gentleman's “ body servunt ”’ and two “lady’s-maids.” This 
latter class were usually, in gait, dress, and manner, correct 
copies of their young mistresses; though sometimes the 
imitation became an exaggerated caricature. 

We passed near the trio, who seemed enjoying themselves 
immensely, the two girls vieing with each other in coquet- 
tish attempts to elicit some expression of positive preference 
from the beau each wished to monopolize. But it was a 
“draw game”; he skillfully parried their attacks, and 
divided his admiring looks and remarks quite equally. En 
passant, we heard the following climax of compliment: + 

“Tm walking between you, ladies, an’ ef I had to selec’ 
my choice, *twould be onpossible, for I’se mighty partic’lar ; 
an’ ef I choosed one, I'd lose de brightest jewel from my 
crown; ef I choosed de oder, den I'd lose de diadem 
itself 1” 

With a Chesterfieldian bow to his admiring audience, the 
darky diplomatist stepped along, with an air of triumph- 
ant satisfaction, evidently feeling himself master of the 
situation. . 

We have portrayed a scene in that past which is rapidly 


On , 


| look changed - 


days. 





sinking into a gulf of forgetfulness, when the Peculiar In- 
stitution was happily unconscious of impending ‘ 
sible conflicts.” 

The illustration on page 740 represents the present en- 
lightened era ; with a congregation of ‘‘ American citizens of | 
African descent,” or, as they call themselves, ‘‘ colored gen- 
tlemen and ladies,’ coming from the same old church. 
Here we see the walking-dresses and high-heeled gaiters | 
while jaunty hats and ponderous chignons, puffs, and pan- 
niers, illustrate the new régime of fashion. 


irrepres- 
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Those respectable institutions, Aunt Phillis and Uncle Cy, 
have become Mr. and Mrs. Cyrus Johnson ; but they both 
-somewhat by time, somewhat by being 
thinner, and lacking the well-fed corpulence of former 
Aunt Phillis’s nose supports spectacles ; and a cap, 
with imposing ruffles, fills the interior of her quiet, Quaker 
bonnet. Uncle Cy stoops, and leans heavily on his cane, 
though he still wears ‘‘ old massa’s” hat, and carries his 
well-preserved umbrella, Their grandchildren, hymn-book 
in hand, walk in front, while behind comes the youngest 
Miss Johnson, the colored ‘ girl of the period,” on the arm 
of an ardent adorer. Behind, another dainty young lady, 


| with carefully elevated skirts, exchanges greetings with a 


smiling beav, who has just advanced to proffer his escort, 
while a promiscuous crowd follow. 

Unconscious of change, we can see the old church looking 
grandly, grimly down ; history, tradition, romance, weaving 
their charmed web about its uncompromising old walls, 
clinging to them like the ivy, and making their memory 
green. 


HEROIC WOMEN OF AMERICA—REBECCA MOTTE, 


Forr Morte, the scene of the occurrence which so strik- 
ingly displayed the patriotism of one of South Carolina’s 
daughters, stood on the south side of the Congaree River. 
The height commands a beautiful view, several miles in 
extent, of sloping fields, sprinkled with young pines, and 
green with bro6om-grass or'the corn or cotton crops ; of shel- 
tered valleys or wooded hills, with the dark pine ridge 
defined against the sky. The steep overlooks the swamp 
land through which the river flows, and that may be seen to 
a great distance, winding, like a bright thread, between the 
sombre féerests. 

After thé abandonment of Camden to the Americans, Lord 
Rawdon, anxious, maintain his posts, directed his first 
efforts to relieve Fort Motte, at the time invested by Marion 
and Lee. This fort, which commanded the river, was the 
principal depot of the convoys from*Charleston to Camden 
and the upper districts. It was occupied by a garrison 
of 165 men, under the command of Captain M’Pherson, 
having been increased by a small detachment of dragoons 
from Charleston, a few hours before the appearance of the 
Americans. 

The large, new mansion-house belonging to Mrs. Motte, 
which had been selected for the establishment of the post, 
was surrounded by a deep trench, along the interior margin 
of which was raised a strong and lofty parapet. Opposite, 
and northward, upon another hill, was an old farmhouse, to 
which Mrs. Motte had removed when dismissed from her 
mansion. Onthis height Lieutenant-Colonel Lee had taken 
position with his force ; while Marion occupied the eastern 
declivity of the ridge on which the fort stood ; the valley 
running between the two hills permitting the Americans to 
approach within 400 yards. 

M’Pherson was unprovided with artillery, but hoped to be 
relieved by the arrival of Lord Rawdon to dislodge the 
assailants before they could push their preparations to ma- 
turity. He therefore replied to the summons to surrender- 
which came on the 20th May, about a year after the victo- 
rious British had taken possession of Charleston—that he 
should hold out to the last moment in his power. 

The besiegers had carried on their approaches rapidly, by 
relays of working parties; and aware of the advance of 
Rawdon with all his force, had every motive for persever- 


| ance. 


In the night, a courier arrived from General Greene, to 
advise them of Rawdon’s retreat from Camden, and urge 
| redoubled activity; and Marion persevered through the 


' hours of darkness in pressing the completion of the works. 











The following night Lord Rawdon encamped on the high- 
est ground in the country opposite Fort Motte, and the 
despairing garrison saw with joy the illumination of his | 
fires ; while the Americans were convinced that no time was | 
to be lost. 

The large house in the centre of the encircling trench left 
but a few yards of ground within the British works uncoy- 
ered ; burning the mansion, therefore, must compel the sur- 
render of the garrison. This expedient was reluctantly 
resolved upon by Marion and Lee, who, unwilling, under 
any circumstances to destroy private property, felt the duty 
to be much more painful in the present case. 

It was the Summer residence of the owner, whose deceased 
husband had been a firm friend to his country, and whose 
daughter (Mrs. Pinckney) was the wife of a gallant officer, 
then a prisoner in the hands of the British, Lee had made 
Mrs. Motte’s dwelling his quarters, at her pressing invita- 
tion, and with his officers had shared her liberal hospitality. 
Not satisfied with polite attention to the officers, while they 
were entertained at her luxurious table, she had attended 
with active benevolence to the sick and wounded, soothed 
the infirm with kind sympathy, and animated the despond- 
ing to hope. It was thus not without deep regret that the 
commanders determined on the sacrifice, and the Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel found himself compelled to inform Mrs. Motte 
of the unavoidable necessity of the destruction of her 
property. ' 

The smile with which the communication was received 
gave instant relief to the embarrassed officer. Mrs. Motte 
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not only assented, but declared that she was ‘‘ gratified with 
the opportunity of contributing to the good of her country, | 
and should view the approaching scene with delight.” 

Shortly after, seeing by accident the bow and arrows 
which had been prepared to carry combustible matter, she | 
sent for Lee, and presenting him with a bow and its appa- 
ratus, which had been imported from India, requested his 
substitution of them, as better adapted for the object than 
those provided. 

Everything was now prepared for the concluding scene. 
The lines were manned, and an additional force stationed at 
the battery, to meet a desperate assault, if such should be 
made. The American entrenchments being within arrow- 
shot, M’Pherson was once more summoned, and again more 
confidently—for help was at hand—asserted his determina- | 
tion to resist to the last. 

The scorching rays of the noonday sun had prepared the 
shingle roof for the conflagration. The return of the flag 
was immediately followed by the shooting of the arrows, to 
which balls of blazing resin and brimstone were attached. 

Simms tells us the bow was put into the hands of Nathan 
Savage, a private in Marion’s brigade. The first struck and 
set fire ; also the second and third, in different quarters of 
the roof. 

M’Pherson immediately ordered men to repair to the left 
of the house, and check the flames by knocking off the 
shingles ; but they were soon driven down by the fire of the | 
six-pounder ; and no other effort to stop the burning being 
practicable, the commandant hung out thé white flag and 
surrendered the garrison at discretion. 

If ever a situation in real life afforded a fit subject for 
poetry, by filling the mind with a sense of moral grandeur | 
—it was that of Mrs. Motte contemplating the spectacle of | 
her home in flames, and rejoicing in the triumph secured to 
her countrymen—the benefit to her native land, by the sur- | 
render of her own interest to the public service. 

After the captors had taken possession, M’Pherson and his | 
officers accompanied them to Mrs. Motte’s dwelling, where 
they sat down together to a sumptuous dinner. | 

Again, in the softened picture, our heroine is the principal 
figure. She showed herself prepared, not only to give up ' 
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her splendid mansion to insure victory to the American 
arms, but to do her part toward soothing the agitation of 
the conflict just ended. Her dignified, courteous, and affa- 
ble deportment adorned the hospitality of her table ; she 


| did the honors with that unaffected politeness which wins 


esteem as well as admiration; and by her conversation, 
marked with ease, vivacity, and good sense, and the engag- 
ing kindness of her manners, endeavored to obliterate the 
recollection of the loss she had been cailed upon to sustain, 
and at the same time to remove from the minds of the pris- 
oners the sense of their misfortune. 


FOR TWENTY YEARS. 

T don’t seem much of a story to tell, though 
it was a tough one to live. You see, it was 
more than twenty years ago that my twin- 
brother and I sold out our homestead in 
New York, and went to California to seek 
our fortune. All the rest of the family 
were dead, and we two were the more at- 
tached to each other for that. 

Well, we tried mining, and we tried 
trading, and we tried everything we could 
think of, but nothing seemed to prosper 
with us ; we only grew poorer and poorer. 

Finally, we thought of the idea of sepa- 
Yating, so as to work two fields at once, 
before the last of our capital was gone. ‘There was great 
talk just then of some new gold region, and we agreed that 
one of us should go there and try his luck, while the other 





_ staid in San Francisco, and carried on a little business we 


had started there. 

Of course, everything was in partnership. I never 
thought of an interest separate from his, and he, I knew, felt 
the same. 

Well, the question arose which of us should go. It wasn't 
very tempting, the mining life, and neither of us was anxious 
for it, and so we drew lots to see who should go. 

The lot fell to me. 

There was another reason why I didn’t want to go, be- 
sides the uncomfortable life, but I wouldn’t tell Rob; for [ 
wouldn’t drive him off to the mines, and I knew his generous 
heart so well, that I was sure he would insist on going, if he 
were aware of all. 

But—well, the truth is, in a word, I was in love, and I 
couldn’t bear te leave my dainty Susy to fight the world alone 
—she was a music-teacher; poor thing !—nor for other fellows 
to fall in love with. 

However, I submitted, of course, to the lot, and made my 
preparations to go. It was a sad heart that I bore around to 
Susy’s rooms that night, and I couldn't bear to tell her ; but, 
bless you! she no sooner saw my face than she knew some- 


thing was coming, and she braced herself up to meet it be- 


fore she asked me a question. After we had spoken of the 
weather, and the book I had brought her the day before, at 
last she said, quietly: 

‘*Well, Ralph, what is it? 
for me.” 

‘* It’s bad for me, Susy, and I’m afraid it will be bad for 
you; though you know——” 

I couldn’t go on, and she spoke again, brave as she always 


I know you have bad news 


| was : 


‘‘Ralph, you know I’m used to misfortunes. 
once.” 

So I told her, and she bore it nobly—as I knew she would 
—though I was the only friend she had in San Francisco, 
except her pupils. 

But I had thought of another plan to make my going a 
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little easier. That was, to make her my wife before I left, so 
as to leave her in the care of Rob, and relieve her from the 
hard life she was living. 

After some persuasion, she consented to it. 

So, a day or two afterward, we three—I had told Rob- 
went into a quiet church, and Susy was given to me to cher- 
ish and protect till death. 

Brave little woman! how trustingly she gave me her 
heart, and how basely I failed her! 
believe 

But let me go back. I took her to our cozy boarding- 
place, which was indeed a home to us, installed her as its 
mistress, made every provision that love could suggest for 
her comfort, enjoyed the bliss of a few hours’ honeymoon, 
and then left her. 

[ needn't speak of that. 

Ah, well! I’m 
an old man now 
—older by sor- 
than by 
years ; but I 
shall never for- 
get the fresh, 
dainty look of 
my darling, as 
I left her on the 
steps that bitter 
day —a bride in 
the morning, a 
widow at night. 
And I never 
did forget it 
through all the 
black 
though it seem- 
edas if the very 
memory of it 
would drive me 
mad, 

Well, 1 went 
to the mines, 
and I tried 
faithfully, 
eagerly, for my 
heart was long- 
ing to get back 
to her. But I 
could not suc- 
Mails 
were not then 
established, so intial 
I did not hear 
from my two 
dear ones; but all the harder I toiled, for never a thought 
of doubt entered my mind. I was only too glad to have my | 
dear brother to care for her, and save her from all rough | 
contact with the world. 

Finding no luck in the mines, I determined to push on 
into the Indian ceuntry, and try a little hunting and trap- 
ping—for that was good business then. I succeeded a little | 
better at that, but wandered on, and finally came out at 
Frazer River, where the gold excitement had broken out 
fiercely. 


How ready I was to 


It was hard, I tell you. 


row 


years, 


) Will 


ceed. 
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I don’t know now whether it was months or years—days 
and weeks were alike to me for a long time—but at last I | 
was successful, and got together five thousand dollars in the | 
yellow dust. Of course, my only thought was of my wife, | 
and I seized the first opportunity to send off the treasure. 

A miner, going home, willingly took charge of my little 
pile, and soon I began to look for letters. 
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| Bob's I could easily imagine—noble, manly, like himself. 
Susy’s I thought of, and tried to fancy, hundreds of times, 
for I'd never had a letter from her. I knew it would be 
| delicate and dainty, and like my pretty snow-drop. 

Well, well, fancies may do very well, but they won't feed a 

hungry heart. 

Day after day passed by, and no letters. My soul grew 
| sick. I made all sorts of excuses for them. I imagined all 
| sorts of delays. But the long, dreary days went by with 

leaden feet, and not a word came to the wanderer. 
| I grew morbid and bitter, and at last I wrote to an ac- 
| quaintance in San Francisco, asking for tidings of my brother 
and wife. 

The friend was not so neglectful as the wife and brother. 
| S§oon—too soon—I got areply. I can see it now, in letters 
| of fire. ‘* My dear fellow,” it ran, ‘I have made inquiries, 
as you request- 
ed, about 
your wife and 
brother, and I 
can only find 
that they dis- 
appeared from 
here a few 
months ago, 
telling no one 
whence they 
were going, but 
evidently hay- 
ing plenty of 
money. 

What more 
the letter con- 
tained I never 
knew; that 
WO | much of it was 

\ \’ burned into my 
’ brain, and at 
that point I lost 
myself. They 
do say I was a 
raving maniac. 
Perhaps so; I 
don’t know. 

I only know I 
found myself 
an old man, 
blasted before 
my time, like a 
tree struck by 
lightning. 

Yet, I could 
not feel angry. 
How could I blame him? Was I not mad to leave him, 
with his loving heart, to care for a tender young beauty like 
my Susy? Howcould he help loving her? Wasn’t she all 
that was lovely? He was not to blame, poor fellow. 

And she? Did she not love me, and was he not my twin- 
brother? What so strange that, seeing his love, she should 
grow to return it ? 

What should Ido? Should I search them out, and blast 
their lives for ever? Should I come with my ignoble re- 
venge and tear her from his arms ? Would she love me for 
it? Should I get back my wife and brother ? 

Oh, no! I had been gone long enough to give her a di- 
vorce—she had undoubtedly got it, and was even now his 
wife. His wife! Oh, God, and I could live ! 

Weeks, months, years, dragged on. I scarcely knew they 
passed. Mechanically, I worked on. Fortune, no longer 
sought, showered gold on me. I cared naught for it, but 


+ 


AND PRESENTED HIM WITH A BOW AND ITS 
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instinct prevented me from throwing it away. 
was utterly repugnant to me. No form of dissipation lured 
me. I was an old, old man at thirty. I only worked and 
thought, and lived over the old days—my one brief day of 
perfect joy. 

[ never cursed them. The hurt was too deep and too 
sharp for curses. From the depths of my torn heart I pitied 
them. 

Well, twenty years rolled on, and I had got to be forty- 
five years old, feeling and looking more like sixty-five, bent 
and stiff and gray-haired. 

One day, in 
my wanderings, 
I came on a 
traveling party 
of miners, 
bound to the 
gold regions. I 
joined them, 
frontier fashion, 
and was soon 
seated at their 
fire, exchanging 
news of the In- 
dians and from 
the States, I 
chanced to + 
mention my 
name, 

“We've got 
a namesake of 
yours in camp,” 
said one fellow. 

‘*Have you?” 
I said, care- 
lessly. ‘It 
isn’t a common 
name,” 

“No; and 
that’s why it’s 
odd,” said he. 
‘* Besides, 
somehow 
mind 


you 
re- 
me of 
him, though 
you're much 
older than he. 
By -the- way, 
there he 
comes !” 
I turned 


Gambling ; forgiven you long ago. 








let me 
Vl 


We won't speak of the past 
only be happy in the bliss of seeing you once more. 
never come around to trouble you.” 

‘‘Forgive me ?” he said, inquiringly. ‘I don’t under- 
stand. You'll never trouble me—and we'll not speak of the 
Why didn’t you write to us, Ralph? Your poor lit- 
tle wife— 


past ? 


**Don't speak of her !” I eried, in sudden agony. ‘‘I can 
bear anything else—spare me that !” 
‘** But, Ralph, there’s something very strange here. Why 


didn’t you let us hear from you ? 


Why can't I speak of 
her ? Since you 
are not dead 
as we supposed 
why did you 
desert her ?” 

** Desert her ! 
My God !” and 
{ fairly laughed. 

A horrible 
laugh, [ dare 
say, for Robert 
turned pale. I 


could see he 
thought I was 
mad. I resolv- 
ed to control 
myself, and 
since we must 
have it out, talk 
it over. So, 
after a turn or 
two, I came 


back, and stood 
by him once 
more. 

7 Now, 
ert, if there is 
any mistake 
here, let us un- 
der stand it at 


Re »b 


once. I left 
you, twenty 
years ago, in 
charge of my 
wife, in San 
Francisco 
** You did, 
and I 2 


**And you,” 
[ interrupted, 


something, I “took good 
knew not what, ~ care of her, 
L a * 
shot through aM, ee | and did not 
me; I rose, ven : hear from me; 
and knew my FOR TWENTY YEARS.—‘' 1 SAW THE COLOR COME TO HER FACK, THEN LEAVE IT PALE AS DEATH. and she grew 
: ck.”? —SEB PAGE 743. : : 
buatines I SAW HER TURN TO THE DOOR AND FLY. 1 SPRANG TO MEET HER teat of wall. 
My heart gave one great bound. I forgot my wrongs. I! ing, and loving & shadow ; and you— and you — loved 


saw only my dear other self, the companion of my boyhood. 
1 sprang forward. 

‘* Robert ! dear old boy ! is it you ?” 

He looked at me eagerly—incredulously. 

“Ralph ! it can’t be you !” 

“Tt is!” I cried, and—well, I don’t know as I’m ashamed 
of it—I embraced him like a school-girl, and wept. 

And so did he, poor fellow, though he could hardly believe 
the wrecked old man was his brother. 

But what struck me, even then, as strange, he did not 
shrink from me, nor act as though he had injured me. 

‘* Robert,” I said, when we were alone, and calmer, ‘‘ I've 





her !”’ 

‘* Hold !” he shouted, his eyes blazing. 
that infamous lie ?” 

‘And she,” 
faint and tired; and she saw your love, and she—re- 
turned it.” 

Robert seized my arm as though he would murder me ; 
but I went on, coolly : 

‘* Hush, till Ihave done. When you received the money 
I sent, you were too far gone to go back. She got a divorce ; 
you married her, and left the city. I don’t blame you.” 

‘* And you !—you've believed this thing for twenty years ?” 


“Who told you 


I went on, not heeding him—‘‘she grew 
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he said, calmly now, though it was the calmness of a smoth- 
ered voleano. 

“‘T have.” 

“You have for twenty long years believed that your wife 
and your brother were infamously false to you ?” 

“T have.” 

‘Then, hear me, Ralph, while I swear”—and his form 
seemed to fairly dilate, and grow grand, as he said 
emnly, that the whole story is a most infamous falsehvod ! 
That your wife is as true to you to-day as she was the day 
you left her, twenty years ago !’” 

** What do you mean ?” I cried, frantically, overwhelmed 
by his manner and his words. 

“What I do say, Robert. Oh! there has been some 
damnable mistake! Hear my story. After you left us, I 
struggled on with the business, though not succeeding very 
well. 
began to plan for your return.’ 


** sol- 


’ 
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, such a wild man of the woods home to the little, waiting 


| wife. 


So we stopped a few hours in San Francisco. I had my 
long white hair and beard trimmed, and my dress arranged 
to suit Robert, and hastened on toward home. 

As we approached the blessed spot where my darling 
lived, I could scarcely breathe, and I dreaded to frighten her 
to death. In sight of the house, I sent Robert ahead to tell 
her, and I basely hid in the shrubbery, where I could look 
into the window. 

There she was! the same dainty figure—the same lovely 
face ; but dressed, oh, my God! in widows’ weeds, and her 
bonny brown hair thickly sprinkled with silver. 

I saw the rapid, eager conversation. I saw the color 
come quickly to her face, then leave it pale as death. I 


| saw her turn to the door, and fly. And I sprang to meet 


Susy drooped at first, but soon grew cheerful, and | 


His words brought the dear little creature so plainly be- | 


fore my eyes, that I sank to the ground, and covered my 
face. 


| tale of his own griefs. 


“‘ As weeks and months and years passed on,” he went on, | 


slowly, ‘‘ her cheeks grew thin and pale, and a hungry look 
came into her eyes. 
after letter to you, but no word could we hear. There came to 
me in a simple envelope, directed to both of us, a draft of five 
thousand dollars, with not a word to tell how or from whom 
itcame. Of course we know it was from you, but whether 
gift or legacy, who could tell ? 
** We instituted new inquiries. 
suggest was left undone. 
you were dead. 
farm some distance from San Francisco, and Susy went to 
live on it, while I started ont on a sort of vagabond, wander- 


I saw she was pining, and wrote letter | 


Nothing that love could | 


At last we were forced to conclude | I always knew she was an angel 


By my advice the money was invested in a | 


ing life, in hopes at least to find your grave—for we never | 


believed you could be alive these long years and never iet us 


hear. That life I have lived for fifteen years, returning once | 


in three or four years to see to the comfort of Susy ; and 
now I find you g 

“You find me,” I interrupted, ‘“‘a wreck—a miserable 
wretch, who has blasted three lives by his criminal weak- 
ness, his childish credulity in believing evil, and who will 
soon rid the earth of his presence,” and I started to go, for 
verily despair had seized upon me. 

That I should have believed that horror for so many years, 
and find it all a stupid mistake ; that I should have thrown 
away my life, the blessed love of my true wife, the warm 
affection of my brother, for an idle scandal! It was too 
much to endure. 

Robert laid a detaining hand on my arm. 

* But Susy, Ralph! what shall I say to the loving little 
woman who has suffered so much for you ?” 

** Let her still believe me dead,” I said, gloomily. 

** Nay, brother ; let me rather restore you to her. Ralph, 
go home, and let us be so happy together as to partly make 
up for these years of mistakes and error and grief.” 

Well, he persuaded me, and soon I was eager enough my- 


self. Now the gold I had despised was valuable, as it could 
add to Susy’s comfort. I gathered it up, and we started for 
home. 


Home! I had not spoken the word for fifteen years. 

As we went, Robert tried to prepare me for a change in 
Susy. 

“ She has had a life of sorrow as well as you, Ralph, and 
you must remember she isn't the girl of eighteen you left. 
She is nearly forty years old.” 

As I drew near, I seemed to grow young again, and I 
wanted to rush through without stopping a moment. But 


Robert refused; and he wanted to get me into civilized 
He wouldn't take 


clothes, and under the hands of a barber. 


her, and—and —— 
Well, I can’t tell about that. 


On hearing her story, I found that Robert had left out the 
That he had warmly loved a gentle 
girl, but never let her know it ; had sacrificed his own hap- 
piness to spend his life seeking me, and caring for my wife ; 
that she had married another, and Robert was forced to see 
her the very unhappy wife of a poor, miserable wretch. 

And what said the little woman, when she knew that I 
had staid away all these long years, had blasted her life, dis- 
appointed my brother’s life love, made deep misery for four, 
by my stupid belief of a piece of gossip that, even to hear 
repeated, she shrank from as though it would wither her ? 
She said, though with 
quivering lips and tearful eyes : 

‘Dear Ralph, let us speak of it never again. It was a 
dreadful mistake. Let us be happy in the years we have 
yet to live, and leave it to another life to adjust the errors of 
this.” 


ADVENTURE WITH HIPPOPOTAMI IN NATAL 
(SOUTH AFRICA), 


A Few years ago, I arrived in the British colony of Natal 
(South Africa), well equipped for a hunting expedition to 
the far interior. I got there about the close of the regular 
annual drought, or dry season, at which time it is all but 
impossible to proceed far inland, owing to the great lack of 
water and almost total absence of grass for the horses, mules 
or oxen employed in the conveyance of travelers bound on 
such errands ; and, as if intent wpon rendering travel during 
that season an object utterly out of the question, the col- 


| onists and natives of the territory—extending between the 


Quathlamba, or Drachenberg mountain-range northwest of 


| the colony, forming the frontier-line between Natal and the 


Republic of Orange River, or, as the colonists call it, the 
Orange River Free State) and the Orange River or Gariep 
itself, across which the road from Natal to the far interior 
leads—set fire to the dry grass of the plains, for the purpose, 
it is alleged, of improving the next growth of grass, and 
thereby effectually cut off for a few weeks all communication 
detween Natal and the far interior, by which latter term I 
mean the whole of that hitherto but partially-known im- 
mense region of the African continent situated north of the 
Orange River and south of the equator. 

Immediately after the dry season, the annual thunder and 
rain-storms set in, during which latter the rain falls in a per- 


| fect deluge, and causes brooks and rivers to rise so much, 





and the miserable roads, or, rather, wagon-tracks, to become 
so impracticable as to delay travel thereon for another 
month. 

Under these circumstances, what was I to do ? I was sim- 
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ply compelled to postpone my preparations for the inland 
journey for two months at least, by which time the young 
grass could be expected to cover the temporarily arid terri- 
tory above mentioned. 

Port Natal, or D’Urban, the small town built within a 
mile of Natal Bay (the only port of the colony), however, 
was not at that time the lively and attractive place where two 
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_ terwoven with lianas, and endless other creepers, bearing 


| blossoms of every hue and fragrancy 


months’ leisure time might be spent pleasantly by a stranger | 


who came to the colony with other intentions than attending 
weekly auction sales, knocking about bar-rooms, billiard-sa- 
loons and the like ; and the two struggling semi-weekly colo- 
nial newspapers were, at that period, probably in conse- 
quence of the interrupted communication with the interior, 
so dreadfully innocent of interesting news, that I was soon 
completely at a loss what to do with myself. 

In despair, I bought two strapping horses, just fresh from 
the breeder, and utterly ‘‘unbroken.” To break these two 
animals well in for the saddle and chase, I thought, would 
give me for some time to come all the employment I wanted ; 
but, experiencing a sort of philanthropical interest in a fine 
young fellow, who seemed to anxiously look around for 
somebody to save him from utter ruin, incident to a life 
spent in gin-mills and other resorts of the drone, and know- 
ing him to be a professional horse-breaker, it struck me that 
I might as well kill two birds with one stong, ag the saying 
is, by engaging him to accompany,me on my daily excurs 
sions on horseback into the adjacent, country,*in. the tri 
capacity of horse-breaker, guide, and companiony and. 
hired him for a trifling consideration. 

On one of these excursions I happened to become ac- 
quainted with a middle-aged Scotch gentleman, a very suc- 
cessful sugar planter, and proprietor of the, at that period, 
largest and finest plantation in the colony. 

A few days after making this gentleman’s acquaintance, I 
paid him a visit at his estate, located on the right-hand side 
of a small lake known as Sea-cow Lake (Sea-cow is a colonial 
expression derived from the Dutch word ‘ Zee-koe,” Lake- 


cow), by which name the hippopotamus is known to the | 


‘* Boers” (Dutch, Africans), . This little lake, about a mile in 
length, and from two himdred to three hundred yards in 
width, is situated close to the left bank of the river Umgeni, 
scarcely five miles northeast of the town of D’Urban, or 
Port Natal. It is fed by the waters of a sluggish but pretty 
deep rivulet, which meanders through the bottom of a nar- 
row valley, called the Avoca Valley. 

Both banks of the rivulet and lake are densely overgrown 
with tall, coarse reed grass, bulrushes, water - lilies, and 
other aquatic plants, which, in the course of time, have 
formed such a formidable and intricate network over the 
shallower portions of the lake, that it is strong enough to 
support the weight of a man. The water of the lake finds 
an outlet at the lower end of the latter, the one nearest to 
the Umgeni River, into which it flows through a narrow, | 
marshy channel, lined with an almost impenetrable thicket 
of reeds. 

Barring the sugar plantation referred to, which gently 
rises from the brink of the lake to the top of a low hill, upon 
which the plantation buildings stood, there were, at that 
time, no signs of civilization on either side of the lake, but 
the summits of the hills on the lake-shore opposite the sugar 
estate were crested by a few solitary Kaffir kraals (kraal is a 
word of Portuguese origin, meaning an enclosure or stock- 
ade, but signifying in the Caffir language a cyclus of huts or 
houses, a village). 

The scenery of the valley at the bottom of which the sil- 
very lake glitters was, at that period, highly picturesque ; 
the soil was of the very richest kind, covered with a carpet 
of perpetual verdure of a truly tropical character. 
slopes of the hills surrounding the lake were covered with 
patches of virgin forest and thickets of bushes, profusely in- 








a very elysium for the 
gaudy-colored butterflies, brilliant beetles, and innumerable 
other denizens of the insect world ; as well as for the ever- 
changing chameleon, the shining ignuna or leguan (a species 
of the lizard tribe, measuring from two to six feet in length); 
the venomous tree-snake of lustrous green color ; the lory, 
and thousands of other birds of equally magnificent plu- 
mage ; the nimble monkey, the sneaking wild-cat, and the 
savage panther. 

Whilst these representatives of the animal world inhabited 
chiefly the evergreen tree-tops and shady retreats of the 
thicket and virgin forest, the stag, the deer, the boar, etc., 
roamed among the tall grass of the localities which were free 
from forest and underwood, and hardly ever ventured into 
the gloomy twilight which reigned supreme in the dense 
forest and thickets, even during the hours of noon. 

The lake was literally alive with fish of every size, and 
with huge alligators, numbers of the latter of which could be 
seen floating like logs on the surface of the water, some 
immovable and fast asleep, others drifting, hardly percept- 
ibly, toward some drowsy water-fowl, which they had 
selected for their prey, and of which there was no lack indeed, 
as myriads of wild ducks, geese, water-hens, cranes, flamin- 
goes, etc., could be seen scattered over the entire surface 
of the rising only in the air when one of their number 

ppeared,.flattering and amidst loud shrieks, below the 


T | ‘surtage age “Ofp the water, unexpectedly pulled down by some 


invisible alligator, snake, or voracious fish. 

urtles of great variety swam about the lake, and then 
suddenly disappeared in the carpets of water-lilies, which 
floated on the water-sheet, and looked like so many little 
islands. 

Here you might see one of these flowery islets occupied 
by a solitary snow-white crane, standing immovable in a sort 
of pensive attitude ; there, another one tenanted by a fla- 
mingo of rose-colored or even bright crimson plumage, 
combing its wings with the odd-shaped bill, and casting now 


| and then a glance into the watery mirror, which reflects with 


wonderful accuracy the image of the bird. 

The labyrinth of tall reeds and bulrushes along the lake, 
however, is the most dangerous locality in the whole valley, 
for there lies ensconced the horrid boa-constrictor, from 
twenty to thirty feet in length, patiently waiting to pounce 
upon some hapless quadruped of the forest, which may come 
down to the water’s edge to quench its thirst, when it is sure 
to fall a victim to the deadly coil of the herculean snake, 
which squeezes the life even out of a full-grown buffalo in a 
very short time. 

In the course of my conversation with the sugar planter 
ahove mentioned, I learned from him that Sea-cow Lake 
hed in former years been a favorite haunt of sea-cows, or 
hippopotami. 

He told me that none of these amphibious monsters had 
been seen there for nearly two years ; but that, only a few 
weeks previous to our acquaintance, of them had 
returned to their old quarters, whereof he would furnish me 
with convincing proofs if I would accompany him to the 
lower end of his estate. I did so, and I was grieved to see 
that nearly two acres of fine sugar-cane had been gll but 
utterly destroyed by them. Some of the cane was torn out 


some 


| by the roots and strewn on the ground ; some was still stand- 


The | 


ing, but broken off or chawed off two or three feet above the 
roots. A large quantity of cane was trampled down and 
imbedded in the soft soil by the ponderous feet of the mon- 
strous animals, and broad zigzag passages had been forced 
by the creatures through the entire cane-field closest to 
the lake. The damage from the sugar-cane consumed by 
the animals was not near so large as that caused by the 
uprooting, breaking-off, and tramping down of the cane ; 
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nevertheless, the pecuniary loss of the planter by these 
devastations was scarcely less than one thousand dollars. 

The various-sized foot-marks (from six to twelve inches in 
diameter), clearly pointed to the presence of several hippo- 
potami at the time of the raid on the sugar-cane, although 
neither the plantation laborers, nor the Kaffirs of the neigh- 
borhood, had ever seen more than two hippopotami at one 
time. 

The planter said he had offered a reward of twenty pounds 
for any hippopotamus slain within two miles of his estate, 
but that as yet nobody had succeeded in killing one, though 
some of the hunters had been lying in wait for them ten 
days in succession. 

I told him, then, that if he would put a little flat-bottomed 
row-boat on the lake, and furnish me, at his own expense, 
with a small tent, two Kaffir servants, and provisions during 
the time, I would watch the monsters for a whole month, 
day and night, and would try to render one or more of 
them harmless, not for any moneyed remuneration in case 
of success, but for a young colt of the planter’s, which took 
my fancy. 

My offer was promptly accepted. I pointed out the crest 
of a hill adjacent to the lake, where I wanted the tent 
pitched, as from there I could have a full view over the 
entire water-sheet. 

Thereupon I returned to D’Urban to fetch my traps, and 
already on the following day I was on guard on the top of 
the hill. 

Nothing could be seen of the gigantic brutes for many a 
day. During the nights, however, I often heard their loud 
bellowing, which somewhat resembles that of an angry bull, 
but it was not yet full moon, and too dark for me to think 
of going after them. 

As there was little probability of my ever getting a sight 
of them in plain daylight, I got tired of watching between 
daybreak and nightfall, and began to spend the day in going 
after other game, leaving my two Kaflir attendants, Pama 
and Inyamba, to take the watch alternately during my 
absence. ; 

One day, about noon, while engaged with Pama in look- 
ing for one of my horses, which had strayed into the dense 
underwood at the back of the hill, I was unexpectedly and 
vociferously hailed by Inyamba, who had been left on guard 
athome. He appeared to be quite excited, and informed me 
hurriedly that several hippopotami could be seen gamboling 
on the lake. I could hardly believe the welcome news, but 
I knew the Kaffir wouldn't dare to tell mea lie. Running 
to the nearest spot where I could get a view upon the lake, 
I was agreeably surprised in espying not less than five hip- 
popotami of various sizes. Two of them were very large 
animals, nearly as large as elephants, and most likely two 
bulls. The others were somewhat smaller, and probably 
female or cow-hippopotami. 

The amphibious monsters splashed about the water in 
high glee, now appearing with their ponderous heads, necks, 
and shoulders above the water-mirror, spurting the water in 
jets from their nostrils, then disappearing again below the 
surface for a moment, but only to reappear above water in 
some other locality, just like dolphins on the ocean. 

The two largest ones of them bellowed every now and 
then, chased each other madly above and below the surface 
of the water, and were undoubtedly quarrelling with each 
other. It did not take me long in ascertaining the cause of 
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tion should not suffer from moisture. They were of the 
very best quality: one of them a double-barreled rifle, by 
Reilly, of London,” carrying six conical bullets, armed 
with steel points, to the pound; the other, a double-bar- 
reled elephant -gun by ‘‘ Westley Richard, of London,” 
carrying four spherical bullets, hardened with zine, to 
the pound. 

Armed with these two bone-smashers, I ran down to the 
water’s edge, but was mortified to see that the hippopotami 
had gradually drifted to their old haunt, the deepest and 
most inaccessible part of the lake. 

After waiting in vain behind the tuft of tall reeds for the 
monsters to return to their original playing-ground, and 
fearful that they might finally break into the reeds, and thus 
disappear altogether from my sight, I made up my mind to 
risk an attack upon them in my little boat, quite forgetful of 
the risk I ran by doing so. 

Suiting the action to the thought, I crawled up to the 
boat, deposited my firearms on the bottom of the same, and 
pushed through the reeds out upon the lake. Anxious, 
however, to make as little noise as possible, and not to 
expose myself to their eyes, I took in the oars, lay down flat 
upon my chest, and paddled and steered with both my 
hands, an extremely dangérous proceeding, by-the-way, as I 
was liable any moment to have my hands bitten off by the 
numerous alligators which floated about the lake. 

From time to time I raised my head a little in order to 
reconnoitre. I had shortened the distance between me and 
the monsters considerably, but had thereby naturally at- 
tracted the attention of the animals. They had abandoned 
their gambols, and, floating immovable, they all faced right 
toward the approaching boat, exposing only their noses and 
foreheads above water, and pricking their short ears, evi- 
dently wondering what on earth was coming down upon 
them so steadily and noiselessly. 

Although I felt by no means safe in the frail little shell, I 
could not help smiling at the extremely ludicrous expression 
of unfeigned wonder depicted upon the physiognomies of 
my uncouth, amphibious spectators, especially so when I no- 
ticed for the first time two funny-looking baby-hippopotami, 
about six months old, and of the size of a full-grown pig, 
standing, the very picture of innocence, on the broad backs 
of their respective mothers, 

This latter discovery, however, cooled down my bump of 
combativeness considerably, for I confess I was much more 
afraid of the two matrons than I was of all the rest of the 
family, because I had been informed, by hunters and others, 
of the terrible ferocity of female hippopotami when their 
offspring is wounded or killed. I therefore did not want to 
meddle with the matrons at all, and in order not to rouse 
their temper, I thought it about high time to stop the pro- 
gress of my boat, as I had already got within sixty yards of 
the foremost of the monsters, which appeared to be the head 
of the family, a gigantic old bull, to judge from his enor- 
mously broad forehead over a pair of particularly wicked- 
looking, bloodshot eyes, a pet which would have probably 
tipped the scale at four thousand pounds. Believing him to 
be the leader of the gang, I thought it best to make him 
suffer for the damage done to my neighbor's sugar-cane. 

Without taking my eyes for an instant off the ugly cus- 
tomer, I groped for my “ Reilly,” feeling confident to be able 
to perforate his monstrous head with the very first bullet, 
which, striking vertically, certainly would have passed 


their animosity : it was jealousy, and they were fighting for | through solid iron half an inch thick. 


supremacy in the favors of their female companions. 


The sequel will show that my opponent was blessed with 


I was loth, however, to waste my time in idly witnessing | a pretty hard skull. 


the fight of the two rivals. Anxious not to miss this extra- 
ordinary chance of having a blaze at them, I hastened to my 
tent for my firearms, which I had kept constantly loaded 
and wrapped up in woollen blankets, so that the ammuni- 


Owing to the current of the lake, my boat had drifted to 
within forty yards of the brute, when bang! went my first 
shot, which, as I could not get a fair aim at the eye, I had 
directed at the centre of the forehead of the animal, and I 
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felt sure that the bullet had done some serious damage 
there, as the recoil of my rifle, caused by the heavy charge 
of gunpowder, was so terrific that I was nearly knocked over- | 
board. | 

As soon as the smoke had dispersed, I noticed that the 
hippopotami were gone, except one of the cows with a calf, 
and the old bull, which latter was sprawling about in the 
water, apparently in a dying coniition. 

The former had taken up her position close by the reeds, 
and was continually appearing above, and then disappearing 
below the surface of the water, with the calf always steady | 
on her back. 

When, finally, the bull’s head appeared above the water, it 
was quite in another direction than where it was fired at. 
The bullet had struck right into the centre of the forehead, 
but had, evidently, not penetrated the skull, as I could dis- | 
tinctly see the skin of the forehead ripped open several 
inches, with the blood trickling from tlre wound. 

The reason of the bullet thus glancing off the skull, was 
owing to its not striking the latter vertically, but at an angle | 
of about thirty degrees. 

After having nearly recovered from the shock which his 
brain must have received from the bullet, the bull began 
to bob his cranium continually tip and down, like the cork | 
of a fishing-line pulled by a fish. He took, however, good | 
care not to expose more of his body than was absolutely 
necessary for respiration, and every time his huge nose reap- 
peared at the surface, the nostrils ejected powerful streams 
of water. I noticed, however, that by this dodge he man- 
aged to considerably increase the distance between himself 
and my boat. 

Determined not to let him escape into the reeds, and em- | 
boldened by his apparent showing of the white feather, I 
bore down upon him, and got again within forty yards of 
him, when, to my surprise, he stood at bay. 

Instantly my rifle was in position again, and bang went | 
my second bullet, almost on the very spot where the first 
one left its mark, and again the recoil of the firearm knocked 
me nearly over 

Springing to my feet, I looked in the direction where I 
had last seen my antagonist ; but lo! he had disappeared 
from me altogether, and the whirling and bubbling and 
seething water alone indicated the spot where the colossus 
had sunk. 

This time I had no doubt that I had killed him stone | 
dead ; but I was not long in finding that I was again mis- 
taken, for I had no sooner sat down in the boat, and seized 
my oars, than an unearthly shriek from the shore fairly 
chilled my blood ! , 

On turning round to see what was the matter, I espied my 
Kaffir servant, Pama, half-way up a tree, close to the water's | 
edge, pointing with his outstretched arm to a dark shadow 
in the water, which rapidly moved toward my boat! 

The numerous bubbles that rose to the surface of the | 
lake, all along the line of progress of the dark spot, at once 
convinced me that that spot was nothing else than the infu- 
riated hippopotamus, either running on the bottom of the 
lake, or swimming below water toward me, in order to attack 
my boat ! 

My hair stood on end at the thought of the terrible onset | 
which I was to experience before I was a quarter of a minute 
older, after the lapse of which time I should most likely be a 
dead man ! | 

Never did a culprit, standing on the fatal drop of the gal- 
lows, feel closer to his doom than I did at that awful mo- 
ment. I thought of my dear old mother, far away, who 
would never learn the sad fate of her reckless son. 

But though I felt that I was doomed to die there and 
then, the same instinct which causes a drowning man to 
catch at a straw made me grasp my oars. 


| 


Despair gave me ' 
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superhuman strength, Providence piloted my little skiff, and, 
with the rapidity of an arrow, the boat shot clean over a 
perfect labyrinth of aquatic plants. And to those very plants, 
which have so often proved fatal to the boldest and most ex- 
pert swimmers, I owe my safety; for my vindictive pursuer, 


| maddened with rage and pain, already within three yards of 


my boat, dashed right into the midst of the inextricable net- 
work of extremely tough water-ivy, creepers and roots of 
water-lilies, and but for his mammoth strength, he would 
have got hopelessly entangled in them. 

As it was, however, it only checked his furious onset for a 
moment, when, to my horror, I saw him close at my heels 
again, determined to annihilate me. 

By this time I had fortunately arrived within about ten 
yards of the shore. Noticing that the water was not ove: 
six feet deep, and perfectly free from vegetation, and seeing 
with terror that the monster already opened his mammoth 
jaws to seize and crunch the boat, I grasped my firearms, 


/and with one desperate leap, got clear of the boat and 


splashed into the water, which luckily did not reach beyond 
my shoulders. 

The next instant, I heard a gurgling noise, a violent snort, 
a crash of breaking timber, and I knew that my boat was 
crunched into splinters. 

I felt confident that my vindictive pursuer would not fol- 
low me into too shallow water ; but I was not so sure of the 
safety of my legs, as that locality of the lake was fairly teem- 
ing with alligators. 

Much to my astonishment, I reached the bank without 
further accident. On looking for my antagonist, I saw him 
fishing after the oars of my broken boat, determined to de- 
stroy them, too. By doing so, however, my opponent com- 
mitted a sad blunder, for the oars had drifted into pretty 
shallow water, and in following them up, the vicious cus- 
tomer exposed a little more of his body than was good for 
his health. 

Profiting by this slight indiscretion, I let fly at him the 
contents of my elephant-gun, aiming at the base of his neck. 

A terrific snort, a plunge, a gurgling noise, a stream of 
dark blood gushing from his wide, open mouth and nostrils, 
and the monster reeled back into deep water, and was soon 
lost to me. 


Moi! moi! baas!” 


(Well done! well done! my master !) 


| shouted a voice in South African Dutch—the only lingo by 


which the Kaffirs and I could converse together, as I did not 
then understand the Kaffir language. 

On turning round, I saw Inyamba, my other Kaffir atten- 
dant, with a bundle of assagais (javelins) in his hands, near 
the water’s edge, grinning and dancing with joy at my for- 
tunate escape, and his good prespect for a large share of hip- 
popotamus meat, of which the Kaffirs are very fond. 

Inyamba and Pama had secretly followed me to the lake : 


| but on seeing the hippopotamus making such a violent onset, 


the latter, being unarmed, had climbed the tree with the 


| agility of a monkey; while the other hid in the reeds, well 


aware that he could be of little assistance to me with his mis- 


| erable javelins against such a formidable enemy. 


Early on the following morning I sent for my neighbor's 
other boat, and then turned to with all hands to search all 
over the lake and among the reeds for the dead hippopota- 
mus. We did not meet with any success, however, though 
we all felt sure that my antagonist was dead by that time. 

Nearly a fortnight elapsed. The hippopotami could be 
seen or heard no longer on Sea-cow Lake, for they had re- 
moved to quieter quarters, up the valley, and so did, proba- 
bly, my old bull, I thought ; for I began to believe that he 
had not succumbed to my bullets, after all, as his body would 
long since have floated on the surface of the lake, and been 


_ found by the keen-sighted Kaffirs. 


One morning my attention was attracted to a large 
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number of vultures, which gyrated above the lake, and from 
time to time settled down among some of the tallest reeds 
along the border of the lake. 

Wondering what might cause such a gathering of carrion- 
birds, I proceeded to the lake, jumped into my neighbor's 
boat, and, by dint of hard labor, managed to penetrate with 
it into the thicket of reeds in question, the atmosphere 
around which was impregnated with an intolerable stench. 

Judge of my astonishment when I discovered that the 
carrion lying there was no less than the remains of my long- 
looked-for antagonist, who had retired into the thicket to die 
of the wounds which I had inflicted upon him. 

As may be presumed, the huge body was by that time 
entirely putrid, and partially torn to pieces by alligators. 


Nevertheless, I resolved to save the splendid tusks of the | 


animal as a trophy. 

For this purpose, I returned to camp, ordered all hands to 
accompany me to the lake, where, by means of an adze and 
a rope, we secured the ivory without difficulty. Each of the 
two tusks was fully twelve inches long, and weighed five 
pounds, 

The skull was nearly two inches thick in the centre of the 
forehead, and showed only two slight scratches from my two 
steel-pointed bullets, consequently, the monster must have 
died from hemorrhage, caused by the two large wounds 
which I had inflicted upon him at the close of our contest 
by means of my elephant-gun. 

As soon as the planter heard of my discovery, he brought 
me the coveted colt, and congratulated me, and himself, too, 
upon my success. 


THE FIRST UMBRELLA, 


An old English record states that as early as in the middle 
of the eighteenth century some enterprising genius intro- 


enabling poor young men to pass from building to building 
to their lectures without being drenched by rain. But 
people no more thought of taking an umbrella through the 
streets of a city or town than they did of taking their beds 
to sleep in, or a stove to warm themselves by, as they went 
about their regular business. 

The first person who ventured on such an innovation was 
Jonas Hanway—the same benevolent old gentleman to 
whose exertions England owes the foundation of its ‘‘ Ma- 
rine Society,” and to whose memory there isa monument in 
Westminster Abbey. Mr. Hanway had traveled in China 
and other parts of the East, where umbrellas were in general 
use, and having brought one over with him as a sort of curi- 
osity,| he at length determined to avail himself of its pro- 
tective benefits, and so one day ventured in the streets of 
London holding ‘‘the queer-looking apparatus” over his 
head during a heavy rain. 

Perhaps if he had known what a shower of ridicule, and 
even abuse, he was provoking, he would rather have faced 
the rain. 


hands and laughed ; and boys in crowds ran after him, hiss- 
ing, hooting, and even pelting him with stones. But they 
soon grew tired of such shameful sport, and took it quite as 
a matter of course as Mr. Hanway, day after day, walked 
through the streets, umbrella in hand, whether in rain or 
sunshine. Occasionally he invited a friend to share the com- 
fortable shelter, and all agreed in pronouncing it very pleas- 
ant; but so afraid were they of ridicule that it was more 
than three years after Mr. Hanway’s first experiment before 
another man in London found courage to own or carry an 
umbrella. 


For groups of men hustled him on the sidewalks | 
and called him mad; women from windows clapped their | 
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Jonas Hanway died in 1776, and for the last thirty years 
of his life he carried an umbrella whenever sun or rain ren- 
dered one desirable ; yet the present century had passed 
more than its first decade before the use of umbrellas be- 
came general. 


THE POLAR BEARS CUNNING, 

AccorpinG to the Esquimaux, the seal constructs its hab- 
itation beneath the surface of the ice in such a manner that 
it can enter it from the water below ; here the young seal 
passes its infancy, and when the returning heat of Summer 
has destroyed its igloo or dwelling, the young seal is old 
enough to take care of itself; but this mode of lodging its 
young beneath the ice is well known to the bear, who, with 
his keen scent, soon detects the whereabouts of the seal’s 
nursery, and in order to gain entrance makes a spring and 
comes down heavily with all its weight on the top of the 
igloo, crushes it in, and seizes the young seal with its paw. 

Here, it might be supposed, the hungry bear at once de- 
vours his prey ; but no, it is far too wary to do so ; it knows 
full well that where a baby is, there must of necessity be a 
mother, and that she will be in search of her darling ; there- 
fore the bear scrapes away the snow from the seal-hole, and, 
holding the young seal by the flippers, allows it to flounder 
about, and when the mother approaches, the bear slyly 
draws the young seal towards it until the old one is within 
reach, when he seizes her with the other paw, and thus cap- 
tures both. 

The mode in which the bear captures the seal on the ice 
is equally ingenious. When at a distance, the bear throws 
itself down and stealthily crawls towards the seal, and if the 
seal looks up it lies perfectly still, and makes, at the same 
time, a noise which lulls the seal. The bear repeats the 
operation until it approaches its victim, when it falls a prey 


| to Bruin’s appetite. 
duced umbrellas at Oxford and Cambridge, letting them out | 


like Sedan chairs, to the students at so much per hour, thus | ginks its body beneath the surface of the water, leaving only 


When attempting to catch a seal in the water, the bear 


the head above, which resembles a piece of ice ; and when 
the seal raises its head above the surface, Bruin quietly sinks, 
and swimming under the seal, seizes it. 

~ 


A NEW USE FOR PARROTS, 

Tuat notable type of precocious depravity, the gamin de 
Paris, has again been distinguishing himself by a brilliant 
invention, which seems to bave been a great success until 
detected the other day and exposed at the police court. The 
professor of the new science began by providing himself with 
a tame parrot, which was trained, like a falcon in the age of 
chivalry, to return to the fist of his owner in obedience to a 
particular word of command. Accompgnied by this ally, 
safely housed in a small cage, the urchin would go into a 
grocer’s shop, as if for the purpose of making a purchase. 
Hardly had he entered the shop, however,when the pris- 
oner escaped, to the intense apparent alarm of the poor 
owner. Of course the sympathy of all present was instantly 
aroused, and every one—shopman, assistants, and chance 
customers—rushed about in pursuit of the lost bird. While 
the chase was at its height the adroit youth would be filling 
his pockets with all the most costly delicacies within his 
reach, and as soon asa sufficient quantity had been collected, 
would recall the bird to him, pretend to catch him, and hay- 
ing returned him to his cage, march off with him and with 
the booty. The trick was ruined by its own success, a too 
frequent use of it having excited the indignation of the 
tradesmen, and brought about an application to the police, 
who have now been down on two offenders caught in the 
very act. 
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ASVENTURE WITH HIPPOPOTAMI IN NATAL, 80UTH AFRICA.—‘‘ THE NEXT INSTANT I HEARD A GURGLING NOISE, A VIOLENT SNORT, A CRUSHING OF BREAKING TIMBER, AND I KNEW THAT MY BOAT WAS 


CRUNCHED LNTO ATOMS BY MY VINDICTIVE PURSUER.’’— SEE PAGE 746. 
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COLD-BROW, 


Lona ago, a certain woman, named Audur the Wealthy, 
lived at a farm called Hvammur, in the west country. ‘The 


farm stood on the bank of a river, on the opposite side of | 


which were rich corn-fields, But Audur had forbidden any 
seed to be sown on a particular spot where the land happened 
to be best, nor did she allow her servants to graze any cattle 
there, and if by chance any cows had been there, she for- 
bade them to be milked the next day. 

Once it happened that when Audur was very old, a young 


| its eddying awful. 


cnd handsome woman came to Hvammur, who declared her | 


name to be 
Gold-brow, but 
nobody knew 
either whence 
she came or 
who she was. 
She bought 
the land of 
Audur’s  stew- 
ard, at which 
his mistress was 
very angry. 
By her magic 
arts Gold-brow 
accumulated 
great wealth, 
but had to re- 
tire to a gloomy 
valley where 
she died, Audur 
did not en- 
deavor to re- 
claim from 
Gold-brow the 
ground which 
she had bought, 
but destroyed 
all the corn- 
ficlds round it, 
from the sea to 
a rocky river- 
gulf in one di- 
rection, and 
from the moun- 
tain to the river 
in the other. 
She also set up 
three crosses 
where the gulf 
joined the 
mountain 
(whence _ its 
name Cross- 
gulf), and said, 
** During my 
life Gold-brow 
shall never cross 
the boundary.” 


AT THE FOOT OF THE FALL 


And this came true, for during the life 
of Audur Gold-brow neither brought her sheep and cattle 
to graze anywhere near the crops nor approached them her- 
self. Now Gold-brow built on her piece of ground a farm 
and a large temple, where she made great offerings, and 
performed all sorts of witchcraft. 


On her deathbed she told her servants to bury her in a | 


deep and precipitous gulf, where neither was the sun ever 

seen, nor church-bells ever heard. 

out, there was a vast waterfall, and under the waterfall a 

cave, and the water at the foot of the fall was very deep and 
Vol, I1., No, 6—48. 





GOLD-BROW.—"‘ IN THE GULF SHE POINTED OUT THERE WA A 


WAS VERY 


-_—_—_ 





To this cave Gold-brow was carried, and 
in it buried, with her head upon a chest of gold. Long 
afterward her ghost haunted all the mountains round, so 
that neither man nor beast was safe after twilight, and much 
mischief was done. 

At this time a farmer lived at Hvammur, named Skeggi, 
who was a heathen, and addicted to witeheraft. This man 
f the goblin Gold- 
sheep for him one 





suffered much from the persecuti 

brow, who killed his herdsmen and his 

after the other. 
Skeggi became more wroth with her ey 


ry day, and in 
proportion to his anger 


increased his desive to become pos- 
sessed of her 
golden treas- 
under the 
waterfall, for he 
considered that 
her gold would 
be of infinitely 
more use to @ 
living man than 
a dead witch. 
With this idea 
in his head, he 
one day started 
for the 
waterfall ; but 
so long was the 
way that it was 
evening before 
he a rrived 
there. He com- 
manded his two 
servants, whom 
he had brought 
with him, to let 
him 


ures 


off 


down into 
the gulf with a 
They did 
@o, and he dis- 
fppeared 


Pope. 


into 


the cave under 
the waterfall. 
‘The two men 
tho held the 


nd of the rope, 
eard, after a 
» while, the 
yund of heavy 
and 
rieks beneath 
and 
it was plain that 
fearful 

was 


plow 3 


the water, 


stri cole 
going on there 
At last the y 

\ \TFERFALL, AND THE W 

; eCaT ‘¢ [fe 

DEEP, AND ITS EDDYING AWI tpi seats hor 
rified as to he 


on the point of taking flight, when Skeggi gave them the 


signal to pull up the rope. When they did so, they found 
the « t full of gold fastened to the end of it. They had 
Sci led it up to the edge of the gulf before they saw 
t] valley filled with a strange and spectral fire, whose 

ared higher than the very mountains, and letting 
go » rope in their fright, they took to their heels, while 
thi t fell down again into the abyss, 


in the gulf she pointed | 


e some 





gai came hom time afterward very weary, and 
‘ed with bruises and blood, but bringing on one of his 


arms a kettle full of gold, which he had managed to take out 
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of the chest of Gold-brow, and climb with up the rope. But , desired? While scheming and pondering, and arriving no 


though he had fought hard with the ghost of the troll, he 
iad been unable to subdue her, and she now became more 
dangerous than ever, killing his sheep and his herdsmen, till 
t last he could get no servants at all. 
Skeggi from this time became a changed man, and was so 
{fected by the constant loss of his servants, that he fell ill, 
wnd took, for a long while, to his bed. 
At last one day, after lis 
herdsmen, he went out himself as if to watch the flocks. 
But he did not return either that night or the next. On 


recovery, being without any 


the third day, however, he came back, more dead than alive, 
bearing on his back Gold-brow’s treasure-chest. 

He said: ** You will not see much more either of the 
troll or of m« 

And after these words he took to his bed, whence he never 
rose again. 

Before he died, he ordered that the gold contained in the 
kettle should be expended in timber for building a church 
at Hvammur. 

*“* Por,” he continued, 
fali and struggled with the ghost of Gold-brow, T called upon 
Thor to aid me, but he deceived me and play “l me false. 
The last time I went to seek her, in my despair and anguish 
Lealled upon Christ, the God of the Christians, to aid me, 
promising to build a church to Him, and then leaped down 
the waterfall. Suddenly a bright gleam of light struck full 
into the eyes of the phantom-troll, aud she became a stone 
in the midst of the gulf.” 

But in spite of all this, Skeggi died a heathen, and refused 
to be buried in the consecrated ground of the chureh which 
he had commanded to be built. So they buried him in the 
open country, and under his head placed the chest of Gold- 


“the first time I went to the water- 


lor< yw. 


YOST, THE 


THE SACHEM’S JOKE, 


YAN 1 & 


HE aborigines of North America are 
reputed a taciturn race, and not par- 
ticularly given to laughing, or the per 

Yet no- 

thing could be further from the truth. 

It is true, that when at the council- 
fire, on the blood-path, or in the 


petration of practical jokes. 


presence of the pale-faces, they are apt 
to put on a grave countenance ; but 
none have a keener appreciation of a 
witticism, or indulge, in their own vil- 
Jages, in quainter conceptions than 
they. 

During the War of the Revolution, 
which resulted in the severance of 
the American colonies from the 

vy,” and the 
pendenee, Benedict Arnold, who had been appointed to bi 
lief of the forces of the United States on the Mohawk 
‘ ; through Central New York, 
contributing, above the city of Troy, to the waters of th 
Hudson” 
“body of troops” was altoge 
in the open field, cope with the British soldiers, under 
Colonel St. Leger, and the Indian warriors of the celebrated 
Six Nations, influencad and often led into action by Sir 
John Johnson. 
Arnold, who was a master of the art, at once resorted to 





acknowledgment of their inde 


River—a stream which courss 


* lovely found, on taking command, that his 


ther too weak to successfully, 


stratagem. Tis enemies must be dislodged, and without 
his tir but how was he to bring about the end he 


nearer a conclusion than when he commenced—no one of 
his plans sound enough to * hold water’’—accident put him 
in the way of furthering his ends. 

In the valley of the Mohawk resided a man by the name 
of Yan Yost Cuyler, a reputed fool, but who was in reality a 
cunning rascal, and who had been employed, to his great 
profit, as a spy upon the Americans. 

This Yan Yost had the temerity to enter the American 
camp on the German Flats, pretending that he was tired of 
serving the Indians and Canadians longer, and that he 
wanted to see his brother, who was in the American army, 
and stationed in the fort. 

The arrival of so important a personage was at once made 
But Yan Yost, instead of finding 
himself received with all the honors of war, was arrested and 
dragged to headquarters, where he was at once interrogated 
by Arnold. 

**Do you not know, sirrah!” cried Arnold, angrily—‘‘ do 
you not know that you are a spy, a traitor, and that it is my 
duty to have you tried by a drum-head court-martial, and, 
on conviction, hang you from the stoutest limb of the nearest 


9” 


known to the general. 


tree 

Yan Yost put on an expression in which puzzled innocence 
and idiocy were about equally combined, as he answered the 
important question : 

**T don’t know. Perhaps it's so. 
brother ; and I'm tired of the Indians and the Britishers.” 

“Were you not sent here to spy out our strength ?” asked 
Arnold. 

“Oh, no,” answered the prisoner with a grin. ‘ They 
were a-going to hang me up there for being sent thither by 
you! I didn't like it, as I wanted to see my brother, you 


I want to see my 


see ; and, besides, the rope chokes so, and makes you black 
in the face, and your eyes stick awful out of your head !” 


The general was confounded at this language. He turned 


to his aid-de-camp, who was standing near, and requested 


him to send for the prisoner's brother. 

A few minutes later, a tall, powerful and sensible-looking 
man entered the apartment, aud saluted his superiors. 

**'The prisoner is your brother ?” interrogated Arnold. 

** Yes, sir. We never thought him 
smart in the family ; although at times he does, very unex 
pectedly, shrewd things.” 


He is not very wise. 


** Does he love you ?” continued the general. 

“He would lay down his life for me, sir,’ returned the 
goldier, casting an affectionate glance at his kinsman, who, 
during the conversation, had gradually worked himself to his 
side, seized one of his hands and placed it to his lips. 

The commander noticed this action, and said, in a less 
severe tone: 

“Yan Yost, are you willing to serve me, if I order your 
liberation ?” 

‘Yes, if I can, sir. 


anybody.” 


But I don’t like to be hanged by 


* You can return to the camp of St. Leger without dun- 
ger ?” 

“Oh, yes. IT can go back among the Indians. They 
wouldn’t hurt m 

‘You are a great rogue, Yan Yost, and deserve to be pun- 
ished. Your brother is a true man, and I’m informed that 
you greatly love him. Now, I want you to return to the 
English encampment, and there say to the Indians that you 
have been in the American garrison on the German Flats, 
and that the 
march upon and destroy them; and so persuade them to 
retreat. Now listen, Yan Yost: if you'll do as I have told 
you, IT will reward you handsomely. If you play the traitor, 
until he is as dead as ever 


soldiers, being very strong, are getting ready to 


I will hang your brother to a tr 


a wun was made by bullet or rope. What say you ?” 
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The spy was greatly terrified at this threat to take the life 
of his brother if he failed to accomplish the duty imposed 
upon him, and, throwing his arms around his neck, promised 
that he would do all that lay in his power to frighten the 
English and Indians, who, he said, numbered about one 
thousand fighting men. 

On retiring from headquarters to set out on his adventur- 
ous journey, he was told by two or three Indians, whom he 
met, and who were not unfriendly to the cause of the Amer- 
icans, that, if he would be believed by the English com 
mander and the Indian chiefs, it would be well for him to 
have his clothes perforated in two or three places with balls, 
that it might show how very narrow was his escape from 
death or capture at the hands of the Continental soldiers. 
These also agreed to follow at stated periods, in order to 
confirm his story—namely, that two bodies, numbering one 
theusand men each, were approaching, and would be near 
enough the next day to offer St. Leger battle. 

Yan Yost, on running into the English encampment, put 
on his face an expression of great alarm, and instead of going 
to the commander, he went among the chiefs, and told them 
that the Americans, in very large numbers, were marching 
upon them. 

‘* How many are coming ?” asked the excited savages, 


1 seized upon the personal baggage of 


* A thousand in one body,” answered the spy and alarm- | 


ist, ‘and a thousand in another, and how many more I can’t | 


say ; but,” looking into the surrounding trees, ‘* they seemed 
to me to be as numerous as the leaves.”’ 

The chiefs at once ran to St. Leger, and told him what 
Yan Yost had seen. 

The commander was not unacquainted with the asserted 
“fool,” and believing him to be strictly honest, requested 
he should be conducted into his presence. 

‘* How came,” he said to the spy 
to those chiefs with your strange story, and not te me ? 
there truth in it ?” 

‘** Look at my clothes, ce lonel,” answered the rogue. “See 
how near I came to going to te place you threatened to send 
me the other day, in your anger. There's a bullet-hole, 
there’s another, and there’s a third! How did I escape all 
that, eh?” 

‘** How many did you say there were with General Arnold ?” 
demanded St. Leger. 

‘** Thousands—thousands !" answered the unabashed Yan 


**And they'll be here 


‘* how came you to run 


Is 


—_— 


Yost, looking exceedingly nervous. 
soon, and wipe us all out.” 

While this conversation was going on, an Indian came 
into camp, and disclosed in a breathless voice that there were 
two large armies of the Americans coming up the valley, and 
they were afraid the English and Indians would run away 
before they could get at them. 

This story, also, flew over the camp, and tire savages in- 
insisted on an immediate retreat. St. Leger could s-arcely 
credit the report that he had heard, and proposed waiting 
placing three hundred of his best men in the front rank 
the enemy. 


for 
If they were then too powerful for them to 
cope with, they could have time to retreat in good order, he 
sending his sick on in advance. 

The chiefs were very angry at this, and upbraided him for 
daring to suggest such a policy. 

‘You mean to sacrifice us!” they eried. ‘‘ When we 
marched down, you told us there would be no fighting for 


us Indians, and that we might go home and smoke our | 
You spoke then, and do now, with a forked tongue. | 


pipes. 
How many of our braves have you caused to be killed ?” 
The English commander used all his eloquence to allay 
the fears of his allies. In this 
edly hated each other—he was seconded by Jolinson. 
words were 


although they undisguis- 
But 
useless. Go these braves of the Troquois would ; 
t the Conadions and Enelish shonld follow thei, they 


1 4) 





the officers, and sent it 
far up the valley of the Genesee. 

While the preparations for retreat were making, two mx 
Tudians came in, and repeated, with some little « xaggeration, 
the story of Yan Yost and the first savage, adding that all 
Burgoyne’s army had been cut to pieces. 

The Indians 
and,’ adds St 


enemy we expected.’ 


now became punic-stricken, “ grew furious, 
**becume more formidable than the 


The 


a manner, that they even forgot the bombardiers 


Leger, 
retreat was conducted in so dis- 
orderly 
who were asleep in the bomb-batte ry. Tents were left be- 
hind, and much valuable matériel of war. 

The supposed idiot and his savage accomplices having 
succeeded in demoralizing the army and Indians under Col 
onels St. Leger and Johnson, stole out of the camp, and 
made their way without detection out to the German Flats, 
where they reported to Arnold the tricks they had playe don 
St. Leger and the sachems of the Six Nations. They were 
suitably rewarded, and the brother of Yan Yost Cuyler was 
relieved from duress. 

Arnold was not slow to take advantage of the disorderly 
retreat of the panie-stricken soldiers and Indians of the 
British camp. He hastily gathered his tr Ops together, and, 
making with them as formidable an array as possible, 
marched toward the northern end of the valley. 

The Indians, who had been induced to follow St. Leger, 
began to entertain for him great contempt, and very much 
enjoyed the constant altercations that were going on between 
him and Johnson. When, toward evening of the day of 
their retreat, they had reached a tract of land that was of 
soft clay, and exceedingly difficult to march upon, and next 
to impossible for horses to drag wagons and artillery over, 


| two sachems, who were standing on a hill, with light enough 


| dians, who followed them, were convulsed with 


to observe their situation, and near enough to hear tho 
wranglings of the two white war-chiefs—who had proceeded 
so far in their anger as to come near to drawing their swords 
upon each other—directed an Indian to withdraw some con- 
siderable way behind them, and then to run after St. Leger 
and Johnson, crying out, with all imaginable earnestness 
and terror, in the Indian language, with whieh the white 
chiefs were conversant, ‘* They are coming ! ‘They are com 
ing)” 

‘Lhe dismal note, prolonged into a howl, so startled the 
undignified disputants, that, for the time, they forgot their 
quarrel, and started, like a trained pair of athletes, at their 
utmost speed to run across the clayey and slippery ground 
In their efforts to get away from, as they imagined, immi 
nent capture, they would lose their footing, and, puffing 


| like a pair of brown porpoises, roll upon the dirt ; then jump 


up, only to receive other tumbles further on. 
The seene in the twilight was so lndicfous, that the In- 
laueht a 
and kept up the joke until the whole command reached 
Oneida Lake, where the savages left them, to take their ws 
back to Canada the best they could. 
The ruse saved the American garrison in Fort Schuy] 


| and added no little to the reputation of Arnold as a strat 


gist. 

Our story, which is strictly historical, proves that, lie 
ever imperturbabie the Indians may appear to those un 
quainted with them, they are not averse to a practical joke, 


A LAWYER'S STORY. 

Wuen old Squire Abbott, of Southford, died, and T he- 
came his successor to the legal practice of the town, I was 
barcly six-and-twenty. 

Gilbert was the most influential name in town then. 
old Gilbert Howse stood near the cross-roads 


The 


a solid brick 
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YAN YOST, THE SPY.—*** LOOK AT MY CLOTHES, 
THREATENED TO SEND ME THE OTHER DAY. 


COLONEL,’ 


mansion, painted cream-color, with old yews in the yard, 
and spacious stables in the rear. What first attracted my 
attention was a splendidly-handsome girl riding a blood 
horse out of the gates every morning. A servant would 
open and close them for her, and then, until her return, an 
unbroken stillness and silence would reign about the place. 


ANSWERED THE 
THERE'S A BULLET-HOLE, THERE'S ANOTHER, AND THERE'S A THIRD,’ ’ 


I used to wonder what the life within those stately walls was. | 


At length I discovered. 

One morning I received by a messenger a note written on 
creamy paper, thick and yellow, requesting me to call upon 
Agatha Gilbert, at the cross-roads, at a certain hour of the 
following day. I took occasion to inquire of a friend who 
Agatha Gilbert might be. 

** Why, the old squire’s rich client.” 

‘** Well, who is she ?” 

‘“‘T have told you who she is.” 

“ What, then ?” 

“An cecentric maiden lady, aged sixty, who lives in the 
home of her forefathers, and worships her money. Though 
she is sixty years old she is more active and alert than most 
girls of twenty. Everything is under her direction. She 
sees everything ; knows everything that takes place under 
her roof. She is whimsical, irascible, and leads those girls a 
pretty life, I imagine ” 


J 
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‘SEE TOW NEAR IT CAME TO GOING 





ROGUE, TO THE PLACE 


you 
— SEE PAGE 754. 


“What girls 2” 
‘**Kate and Bessie Staniels. Kate is a beauty. 
a pretty little thing, hardly sixteen. They are the old lady's 


Jessie is 


| nieces, born South, and went North when their father died— 


poor as church mice, and may, or may not, be worth a hun- 
dred thousand at the old lady's death.”’ 

“Which is it I see riding a Black Hawk filly every 
morning ?” 

‘*That’s Kate. Ain’t she aJuno? The old lady has her 
match with her, I guess. She has been engaged to Rick 
Lawton two years, and she means to marry him.” 

** Who is Lawton ?” 

“ A young doctor in the city.” 

‘* Why does the old lady object ?” 

* Because he won Kate wit',out her consent.” 

‘* Characteristic.” 

‘“‘ Exactly.” 

The next morning I drew rein at the Gilbert gate. A 
great wolf-dog approached, and after examining me carefully 
escorted me up the drive. A touch of the bell-handle made 
the bell peal loudly through the house. In a moment I 

| heard light footsteps approaching, and the great door wag 
unbolted from within, and swung back. A young girl, with 


golden curls about her neck, and very sweet blue eyes, 
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awaited my wishes. I asked for Miss Gilbert, and presented | 
| 


my card. 
‘*Oh, yes,” she said, sweetly. 

realy to see you in a moment. 

waiting long,” 


‘Aunt Agatha will be 
She never keeps people 
she added, as she ushered me into a large 
room wainscoted in mahogany, with horrible old portraits on 
the walls, and a fire upon the hearth behind a fender. 

The April air was chill, and I stood before the blaze, get- 
ting the stiffness out of my legs, when the door opened 
quickly, and a little, withered woman in black entered. She 
vas evidently near-sighted, and came peering 
room at me, without speaking a word. I bew 
peated my name, and begged me to be seated 

The interview was ordinary enough. Durir, the time 1 
sat there I tried with difficulty to realize that the tiny 
morsel of humanity before me was as important a »ersonage 
as she really was. 


across the 
she re- 


}e 
eG 


But figures proved her immense wealth 
and her power in the community. I was anxious for : 
sight of Kate Stanicls: I imagined I had already seen 
T searched the spare brown face, trying to discover 
some hope for these dependent girls; but Mai-s Gilbert, dis 
daining the back of a chair at sixty, seemed as far removed 
from physical enfeeblement as the Hebe Kate herself, and as 
little in need of sympathy and aid as a bronze woman. The 
interview was for legal purposes, as I expected, and at last I 
took my leave—possibly a little elated by the patronage of 
such a client. 

As I drove slowly down the road, I met a gentleman on 
horseback—a handsome fellow, with a curly blonde beard, 
and with a pair of blue eyes keen as a Damascus blade. 


Bessie. 


Suddenly my horses pricked up their ears, An unusual 
object attracted their attention. It was a heavy coach, 
minus a wheel, deeply sunk in the mud—a_ break-down 


| of the mail and passenger stage from the railroad station. 


IT came up and drew rein. It was the trip from the early 
The 


passenger 


train, and there was only one passenger. 
getting the horses out of 


driver was 


harness. The was 


| standing daintily on the steps of the coaxch, and looking 
| about in the gloomiest distress 





| 
| 


He was a weak-eyed young man, delicately attired, with a 
dressing-case in his hand, and hair so strengly red that it 
seemed to have drawn ali energy and vigor from the rest of 
his body. He looked quite helplessly from the driver to the 
mud, and from the mud to the sky, as if tio had sent for 
chariot from the heavens (perhaps Apoilo’s). and moment- 
arily expected its arrival. 

**Can I do anything for you, Jem ?” T asked the man who 
was unharnessing the horses. 

‘*No, thank you, Mr. Ronaldson. 
and I can take that up on my leader. I’ve a passenger, and 
I s’pose he can ride on another of the horses, seein’ the mud’s 
so deep. Can't you, sir?” with an amusing glance of doubt 
at the gingerly figure on the coach-steps. 

‘* Wide won of those animals! No, I couldn't do it, pos- 
sibly. I’ve paid my fare, dwiver. You must manage some 
way to get me to town.” 

This, in a languid voice, from the young man with red hair. 

‘*We're in town now,” answered honest Jem, a little 
roughly. ‘You're wantin’ to go half a mile to Miss Gil- 
bert’s house. Well, there’s no way now but to ride one of 


The mail’s to go up, 


They met mine with a flash that I considered quite uncalled | these horses, or to wait here until I can go to the hotel and 
get a hack for yer.” 

‘* How long must I wait, fellah ?” 

‘**An hour or so. 


for, until I saw him enter the Gilbert gate, whence I had 
just emerged. He was Kate Staniels’s lover. I snapped my 
fingers at the discovery. ThoughI might have been favored 
with brunette 
Kate’s utmost 
graciousness, 
Rick Lawton 
need not have 
been jealou 3, 
for the little 
soft-voiced 
blonde girl was 
much more to 
my taste. The 
moment I met 
her lovely bine 
eyes, I w 
under the con 
viction that I 
would snap her 
up quickly 
enough if I liad 
but a ch ; 
Wondering 
what kind of a 


as 


reception Ric’ 
Lawton woull 
get from Miss 


Gilbert, I drov 
on. It was a 
bright April 
day, the thin 
Bhadows of the 
half-leaf d elms 
flickering in the 





grass, and the = 

—— 
roads heavy SS 
with the late 


Spring rains. 








A LAWYER'S STORY.—‘‘ THERE WAS A TERRIBLE CRY, AND PETER GILBERT’S SALMON-COLORED 
PANTALOONS LEAPED LN AT AN UPEN WINDOW, SEE PAGE (00+ 


I've got to get the mail up to the 
office in time.”’ 

And, jump- 
ing on his 
horse, bare- 
back, Jem 
seemed about 
to leave his pas- 
senger to 
fate. 

“If you like 
to take a seat 
with me, I will 
take you to 
Miss Gilbert's,” 
I said, address- 
ing the young 
man, 
pallid face was 
growing as red 
hair at 
uncere- 

treat- 


his 


whose 


as his 
Jem’s 
monious 
ment. 
‘Thank 
thank ye! 
he said, eager- 
ly; and then, 
seeing the ooz- 
ing wheelruts 
a pt of de- 
struction to his 
polished 
—he gave 
2 glance uf sneh 
pathetic appeal 
tiat i instuntiy 


ve 


— 


x SS 
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me 
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turned the buggy within reach of the steps, and in a, 
moment received the weak eyes, red hair, lilac pantaloons, 
and dressing-case in close companionship. 

‘* Howwid wude these stage-dwivers are !” 
settling himself comfortably beside me. 

“T have just come from Miss Gilbert's,” I said, as [ | 


he exclaimed, 


turned my horses’ heads. 


‘Aw, you don’t say so! Well, how is she now? Do you 
know, I’ve never seen her !” 
‘* Indeed ! 


‘‘*Pon my honaw, never set eyes on her.’ 
““ Miss Gilbert is well, I believe.” 


“ Natural, now, my asking first thing if she’s well. Ha, 
ha! Yon see, I’m her heir.” 

** Indeed !” | 

‘‘ She don’t know it, though ; don’t know I'm living. I’m 


her brother’s son. The old gent died down in Alabama a 
few years ago. All the brother the old lady ever had. Of 
course I come in for the property.” 

‘*T have understood that Miss Gilbert had a sister.” 

“Only half-sister. Married, and had some children ; but 
they are only number two. I’m her own brother's son, you 
ay 

‘*T can’t see that you are unmistakably the heir.” 

“Can't ye, now?” with a look of bewilderment. ‘Oh, 
well, [am !” after a moment, brightening up; and, evidently 
in the most serene frame of mind, I put him down at Miss 
Gilbert's gate. 

If I was anxious to know how Rick Lawton would be re- 
ceived, I wondered yet more how this newly discovered rela- 
tive would be welcomed by the little brown woman. But I 
had no opportunity for observation for a day or two. hen, 
to my surprise, I received an invitation to a party at the 
Gilbert mansion. 

It was singular—all the gossips said so; but who could 
account for Miss Gilbert’s whims ? People looked curiously 
at the lights streaming from the old mansion, as they passed | 
the house that night. 

A dignified servant ushered me into the drawing-room. It 
was filled with people. Miss Gilbert performed her duties | 
with precision. | 

‘‘Have you met my nieces, Mr. Ronaldson ?” she asked, 
quite unnecessarily. | 

I said no; but I should be very happy to do so. | 

She led me across the room, and presented me to queenly | 
Kate. That gracious young beauty gave me a rose from her | 
bouquet, and presented me to Bessie. Bessie was looking a | 
little pale, I thought. 

‘The dancers are forming a set in the other room ; will | 
you honor me ?” I said. ; 

She declined to dance, and I saw that she was trembling. 

‘You are fatigued. Pray be seated,” I said, bringing her 
a chair. 

She sank down wearily. 

“Aw! how are you, Ronaldson? This is an unusual pro- 
ceeding in this ghostly old house, they say,” drawled a voice 
in my ear. 

I turned, and encountered my red-headed friend of the | 
stage-coach, stunningly gotten-up in a white waistcoat and | 
salmon-colored pantaloons. He put his glass to one of his | 
weak eyes, and stared abont the room. 

‘“* My cousin Kate’s a beauty, now! Don't vou think so?” 

‘* Miss Staniels is very handsome,” I assented. 

**Wouldn’t be a bad match,” he added. 

IT was silent. 

**T wouldn't like to live in this old castle alone—and Kate's 
got life, you see.” 

I bowed. 

Dropping my glance nnon Bessie Staniels’s face, I thought 
she was going to faint, I bent down. 





| gentleman Kate is talking with. 
her eyes 


| to my house. 


‘Are you ill? Iam afraid you are. 
to a seat nearer the window.” 

She took my arm and crossed the room. A fiery glow 
burned upon her delicate cheeks. She looked back over her 
shoulder, with her violet eyes vividly bright. I involunta- 
rily followed her glance, and saw it fastened upon her sister 
Kate, who, languidly fanning herself, was yet listening, with 
a glowing face, to a man with heavy black beard and bushy, 
ebon eyebrows, who was talking earnestly to her. 

I could see nothing strange in this; but the delicate girl 
at my side was actually panting with distress. 

‘‘Something troubles you. Can I be of any service to 
you? Pray command me,” I said, looking into those bean- 
ful eyes, heavy with pain. 

“You? What can you do? Nothing. Never mind. And 
yet,” she added, incoherently, ‘‘if you would—if you only 
would attract my aunt’s attention from my sister just now ! 
You see,” she said, earnestly, ‘‘my aunt does not like the 
Indeed "—the tears filling 
‘she would turn us both out of doors this mos 
ment if she knew. He knows, and yet he has come again. 
He and Kate will dare everything for the sake of meeting.” 

‘*Ts that man with the black beard Rick Lawton ?’ T said, 


Pray let me take you 


| bewildered. 


“Yes. He is disguised, but I shonld think any one would 
know him. Aunt Agatha would if she only happened to no- 
tice. Every one in town knows about Kate and Rick. He 
was here yesterday, and aunt ordered him out of the house. 
And when he had gone she told Kate and me that—that she 
would turn us bareheaded into the street if he ever entered 
these doors again! Oh, look! Mr. Ronaldson, do you think 
she knows him ?” 

Miss Gilbert was slowly approaching the couple. I 
thought she had a suspicion of the truth, and stepped into 
the arena. 

‘* Miss Gilbert, this is a very fine old house of yours. 
there any truth in the report that it is haunted ?” 

Miss Gilbert's eyes flashed. 

“Haunted! Where did you hear such nonsense as that, 
Mr. Ronaldson ?” 


** Why, I have heard repeatedly that an old mansion of 


Is 


| the town has a well-located family ghost, and I have always 


supposed that this was the one.” 

“This is not the one. No such report was ever attached 
I should consider such a reputation an un- 
pardonable injury, Mr. Ronaldson. Peter, give me your arm 
to the dining-room.” 

Miss Gilbert’s red-haired young relative hastened to obey. 
I took Bessie; the rest swept after, with the exception of 
Kate and Lawton, who lingered under the chandelier, evi- 
dently oblivious to supper, or aught else but themselves and 
each other. 

The crowd filled the old-fashioned dining-hall. The gen- 
tlemen found seats for the ladies, and circulated among them 
with oysters and creams. I brought Bessie a cup of coffee, 
and urged upon her a glass of wine, yet she still looked ex- 
cessively weary and ill at ease. 

**Don’t be worried,” I whispered. ‘‘ He will be gone be- 
fore we go up-stairs again, and there is Miss Gilbert enjoying 
her salad, yonder, with no thought for the lovers, I am cer- 
tain.” 

‘Perhaps we have escaped this time; but, ah, Mr. Ron- 
aldson, if I could tell any one of half what I suffer! Oh, 
don’t listen to me! I am crazy to talk like this to a 
stranger !” 

‘“‘But I am not a stranger; I am very much your friend ; 
and, more, I have become your family solicitor, so that the 
family secrets will be sure to get into my possession. Pray 
tell me what harasses you 80, and very likely I can be of 
some use,” 











View 





“You are very good. I have toll you, partly. It was 
bad enough before that Peter came, but now it is dreadful ! 
Aunt has taken a fancy to him. He assumes to be the heir, | 
and she does not contradict him. Whether it is for the pur- | 
pose of hanging a terror over our heads, or not, I do not 
know. Ido not see how she can like him. He is familiar, 
disagreeable, arrogant, and presumptuous. It is torture to | 
live in the house with him. Kate does not mind it as I do; 
she is dreaming all the time of Rick. My heart sinks every 
time they meet, for I suspect they will plan an elopement. 
Aunt Agatha’s fury will then descend on my head ; or, if I 
go with them, I shall be dependent on Rick, and he is poor. 
I never learned to work. Oh, My. Ronaldson, it is a life of 
constant apprehension !” 

Just at that moment there was a terrible cry, and Peter 
Gilbert’s salmon-colored pantaloons leaped in at an open 
window. 

** Miss Gilbert,” he shouted, ‘ IT saw a man in the garden 
take off his head !”’ 

“Don't be a fool, Peter !” 
politeness, 


‘“*T did—I swear I did. 


cried Miss Gilbert, forgetting 


It’s so, it’s so!” shonted the 
young man, greatly excited. ‘‘ There was a tall man stand- 
ing right in the path. Iwas looking at him when he took 
off his hat, and then look off his head!” 
‘“* Where did he go?” 
**Do you suppose I staid to see? I wasn’t such a cursed 
fool as to keep such company as that.” 


asked some one. 


“Peter Gilbert?” cried Miss Gilbert, approaching him, 
and gesticulating forcibly, “how dare you raise such an in- 
famous tale about my house? How dare you set such a dis- 
graceful rumor afloat among all these people ?” 

! T'll give my right hand if it wasn’t,” said 
Peter, doggedly. 

“The process of eating was entirely suspended. Con- 
sternation settled upon the company. Miss Gilbert’s eyes 
glittered like two sparks as she heard the whispers : 

‘There never was such nonsense given rise to before. 
There never was a whisper of such folly connected with this 
I wili have the garden searched. Bessic, Kate, call 
the servants.” 


“Tt was so 


pl we, 


Just after Peter's ontery, Kate Staniels had entered the | 


the room, and stood for a moment quietly behind me, Then 
she suddenly disappeared. 
Miss Gilbert sent two men into the garden. 
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‘* Where is Kate ?” cried the astonishing old lady, jumping 
up. ‘She shall marry, and I will fix things so that I shall 
have some one to depend on. That Lawton isn’t so bad a 
fellow after all, and she shall have him. Kate, you shall have 


Rick Lawton. I will see if we are to be jeered at and 


| shunned by this town on account of that fellow’s stupidity.” 


The guests had begun to retreat from this melée. Fither 
the old lady's mind was breaking up, or she had a monoma- 
nia on that one subject—ghosts. For hours she walked the 
the floor, cried, and threatened. 

‘**You hear what I say, Kate ? 
and live here.” 

‘* Yes, aunt,” 

It was nearly daylight. I still lingered, fearing some ca- 
tastrophe from all this excitement. 
have grown composed, and her blue eyes shone with some- 
thing very like happiness. She looked so deeply fascinating, 
and Kate looked so mirthful behind her pockethandkerchief, 
that I was bewildered. 

But I gota whisper of the truth before I left. It was 
Rick Lawton taking off his wig in the garden that had 
frightened Peter, and Kate, taking advantage of the sitna- 
tion, provided her lover with a sheet, whereby he personified 
a walking ghost for the benefit of the poor darkey. 

I went home for breakfast, and in three hours was recalled 


You shall huury Lawton, 


esides, Bessie seemed to 


to arrange legal documents concerning a wedding dower. 


Kate and Lawton were married then and there. They made 


| no tour, but settled down in the old mansion immediately. 


‘* Of course they will find nothing,” whispered the guests, | 


with pale cheeks. 

We stood about the doors and windows, when there was a 
scream of terror from the shrubbery, and Pempey came run- 
ning toward the house. 

‘Oh, Miss Gilbert, IT swear to de Lord dat dere’s a white 
figger a-walking down by de summer-house.” 

‘*Fool! fool! You're a fool too. You senseless wretch !” 
eried Miss Gilbert. ‘* Peter Gilbert, go ont out of my house ! 
You have disgraced it, and ruined my servants. There never 
was talk of ghosts and spectres until you came here. Leave 
my house this moment, and without a word !” 

Interference and remonstrance were useless. She set her 
face against listening to any one, and when Peter literally 
took his departure before the assembled company, the iras- 
cible old lady surprised every one by sitting down on the 
stairs and crying like a baby. 

“She had hoped to have a son in that fellow, and now he 
had brought disgrace upon her. She was all alone in the 
world, and would die as she had lived, unprotected against 
calumny !” 

‘Oh, aunt Agatha !” said littie Bessie, affected to tears to 
sce her sharp old aunt erying, ‘‘ you are not alone ; I love 





vou—indeed Ido! and so does Kate—and no one will be- 
licve that the house is haunted, I know.” 


Privately, I think that it was fortunate that the old lady im 
mediately took to her bed, or matrimonial bliss might have 
been a myth for the newly wedded pair. 

She was confined to her room for several years before her 
death, but made no trouble. the bell 
would would peal half-a-dozen times in an hour, summoning 
the doctor to his numerous patients of the surrounding coun 
Folks don’t seem 


Sometimes when 


try, she would smile shrewdly, and say : * 
to be afraid to come here.” 

I was sorry to take her little nurse away, but Bessie at 
tended her a whole year, after she had promised to be my 
wife, an} I could do without her no longey. 

A year after Kate’s marriage, we heard from the red-haired 
young man who had so befriended us. He had married a 
Creole heiress in New Orleans, and wished us joy of our 
haunted old castle. It is haunted with the laughter of merry 
children—that is all. 


MILAN ARMOR OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY, 

Tris magnincent specimen of ancient armor is not, we 
confess, all parts of the same suit. The cuirass is in the 
Museum of the Louvre, and the helmet belongs to a private 
collection formed by the Emperor Napoleon IIT. 

The helmet is surmounted by a lion-headed chimera, and 
is covered wit! elegant relievos, chiseled and worked from 
the interior. The figure of Pomona, and the vines and 
smaller figures, are extremely beautiful. 

The cuirass is in the same style of ornament, and may have 
formed part of the same set. 

Armor of this kind was in vogue in the middle of the six- 
teenth century, and was chiefly of Italian workmanship 
Florence and Milan being the seats of its manufacture. The 
great masters of art did not disdain to execute designs for 
these elaborate works, as their sketches, carefully preserved, 
attest, while those who wrought, either in the form of the 
armor or the raised work, chiseling and damaskeening, are 
all remembered in the annals of decorative art. 

As may readily be supposed, the cost of such work was 
enormous, and these arms were gotten up only for royai and 
noble personages, to wear on some grand occasion of dis- 


play. 
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WOOD-BORING BEES, 


Turse insects work in wood; hence their title. 


and commences her excavating labors. 


In the 
beginning of Spring the carpenter bee fixes upon some 
decayed piece of wood, or upon an old weather-worn post, 
By hard dint of 


| 


| anticipatec and the remedy 


boring merely, she sinks a shaft of about twelve or fourteen | 


inches in d 


son’s finger. Her two strong teeth are the tools which per- 


lepth, and of a diameter sufficient to admit a per- 





The next thing is to contrive the several cells for the pros- 
pective young, and that in such a manner that each one mas 
have a separate apartment. <A very singular ec urse is taken 
the same time provides 

nee Chat mus: happen were it not 
y supplied 
The hole being properly bored, the carpenter bee deposita 

a single egg at the bottom of the shaft, and w?'! #9 Dall at 


pollen ; and in order to form a separate eel] for this egg, she 


for this purpose, and whic 
against a serious inconveni 





THE WOCTD-BORING 


form this remarkable feat, and no wonder that it should b- 
the task of several days. The work, too, is finished so 
smoothly that it needs no lining, nor is any given. 


; - ‘ } 
» move to a distance all the chips which have been chiselea 


cu. Here is an extraordinary incidental feature of hei 





conduct, und is evidently designed, though not actually by 
1 erself, to escape detection. 
o: the precaution ? And what kind of strange impulse is | 
tnat which obliges her to do it? 


puts down a partiti: 
at a short and prover distance up the tube. 
titioh another egg 1 
During the progress of the exeavation, she is careful te , iormed for it ; and s ] 
is divided into six or eight co 
and pollen for the nunvorn grub. the 
stopped up, blocking all saf 
Who teaches her the necessity | the prey of some devouring en 


| casem 


E ANI ITS NEST. 


1 of clay and wood-dust glued togetLer, 
Above this par- 
laid, and in like manner another cell is 
le tunnel 


mtinues until the whole 
npartments, each with its egg 


she ce 


entrance is well 
ll safely in, lest they should become 
my. 

weak and tender grub to get ont of ite 
‘The lowermost one, too, will be realy 


Bn 


ited prison ? 
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to come out first, and this makes the difficulty still greater. 


The old bee provides against the contingency, and meets | 


the diffienlty. She makes a lateral and horizontal opeving 
at the lower end of the tube and fills it with saw-dust paste, 
which, being more soft than the wood, is more easy to pene- 
trate by the tender mandibles of her offspring, and thus 
affords them greater facilities of escape. Through this sort 
of back door the bottom one can make its way out first, and 
all the others follow in succession, according to the time of 
their development. This sort of apparent foresight in the 
animal strikes man, who is endowed with rational powers 
and aceustomed to reason, as something truly wonderful, 
and he pauses in amazement. 

Then there is another thing that puzzles him with respect 
to the young themselves, and that is, each grub, on turning 
into a chrysalis, places itself in such a position that its head 
is turned downward, as if it was aware that it conld not go 
upward, so that it then lies in a direction to break open the 
cell at the lower end, which is the right one. 

And not less remarkable is it that the amount of pollen in 
each cell should be so nicely proportioned to the exact 
requirement of the grub it has to sustain, seeing it is neither 
more nor less than the quantity wanted. How extraordinary 
and curious is this fact ! for the mother herself has no exper- 
ience of what will be serviceable and necessary, having never 
before provided for a family, nor having ever known or seen 
her parents to be taught it by them. 
right kind of food, and all that will be essential for the pur- 
pose, and Neither has she ever made a nest 


no more, 


Yet she puts in the | 
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| 
before, nor ever seen one made, for she builds but one 


during the period of her existence, and dies before the next 


season opens. She goes to work, therefore, not only without 


mair convenient every way forus. Sae ye'll just tak a 
present o’t. I'll send it over the morn wi’ Jamie, when he 
gangs to the schule.” 

“Oh !” said the minister, ‘‘ I can by no means permit you 
to be at so much trouble. Since you are so good as to give 
me the pot, I'll just carry it home with me in my hand. I’m 
so much taken with it, indeed, that I would really prefer 
carrying it myself.” 

After much altercation between the minister and the widow 
on this delicate point of politeness, it was agreed that he 
himself should carry home the pot. 

Off then he trudged, bearing this curious little culinary 
article, alternately in his hand and under his arm, as seemed 
most convenient to him. 

Unfortunately the day was warm, the way long, and the 
minister fat, so that he became heartily tired of his burthen 
before he got half-way home. Under these circumstances, 
it struck him, that, if, instead of carrying the pot awkwardly 
at one side of his person, he were to carry it on his head, 
the burden would be greatly lightened ; the principles of 
natural philosophy, which he had learned at college, inform- 
ing him, that when a load presses directly and immediately 
upon any object, it is far less onerous than when it hangs at 
the remote end of a lever. 

Accordingly, doffing his hat, which he resolved to carry 
home in his hand, and, having applied his handkerchief to 
his brow, he clapped the pot, in inverted fashion, upon his 
head, where, as the reader may suppose, it figured much like 
Mambrino’s helmet upon the crazed capital of Don Quixote, 
only a great deal more magnificent in shape and dimensions. 
There was at first much relief and much comfort in this new 





| mode of carrying the pot ; but mark the result. 


a pattern, but without even an idea of it, having never seen | 


Let the fact 


ene, and without also any previous practice. 


of the enduring uniformity of the plan, and of the manner 


of putting it into execution—that is, the scheme this bee was 
made to adopt in the beginning, as well as her method of 
completing all the parts, which have been continued by the 
same species unto this day, and ever will be so long as a 
decayed piece of timber can be found, be taken into reflec- 
tion, and the reader wil have an illustration of the workings 
of Instinct as beantiful and curious as he ever need wish to 
revolve in the intelligent and thinking mind. 








THE UNLUCKY PRESENT, 

{ LaNxarksutre minister (who died within the present 
century) was one of those unhappy persons, who, to use the 
well-known Scottish adage, ‘‘ can never see green cheese but 
their een reels.” He was eclremely coretous, and that not 
only of choice articles of food, but of many other things 
whick do not generally excite the cupidity of the human 
heart. 

The following story is in corroboration of this assertion ; 

Being on a visit one day at the house of one of his parish- 
ioners, a poor, lonely widow, living in a moorland part of 
the parish, he became fascinated with the charms of a little 
cast-iron pot, which happened at the time to be lying on the 
hearth, full of potatoes for the poor woman's dinner, and 
that of her children. 

He had never in his life seen such a nice little pot 
a perfect conceit of a thing— 
could match it in symmetry 
perfectly lovely. 

‘Dear sake ! minister,” said the widow, quite overpow- 
ered by the reverend man’s commendations of her pot, ‘ if 
ye like the pot sae weel as a’ that, I beg ye'll let me send it 


it was 
it was a gem—no pot on earth 


it was an object altogether 


The unfortunate minister, having taken a by-path to es- 
cape observation, found himself, when still a good way from 
home, under the necessity of leaping over a ditch which in- 
tercepted him in passing from one field to another. He 
jumped ; but surely no jump was ever taken so completely 
in, or at least, into, the dark as this. 

The concussion given to his person in descending caused 
the helmet to become a hood; the pot slipped down over 
his face, and resting with the rim upon his neck, stuck fast 
there, inclosing his whole head as completely as ever that of 
a new-born child was inclosed by the filmy bag with which 
nature, as an indication of future good fortune, sometimes 
invests the noddles of her favorite offspring. 

What was worst of all, the nose, which had permitted the 


; pot to slip down over it, withstood every desperate attempt, 


| 





| on the part of its proprietor, to make it slip back again ; the 


contracted part, or neck, of the pa/era, being of such pecu- 
liar formation as to cling fast to the base of the nose, al- 
though it had found no difficulty in gliding along its hypo- 
thenuse. 

Was ever minister in a worse plight? Was there ever 
con‘retemps so walucky ? Did ever any man—did ever any 
minister, so effectually hoodwink himself, or so thoroughly 
shut his eyes to the plain light of nature? What was to be 
done ? The place was lonely ; the way difficult and danger- 
ous; human relief was remote, almost beyond reach. It 
was impossible even to ery for help; or, if a cry could be ut- 
tered, it might reach, in deafening reverberation, the ear of 
the utterer, but it would not travel twelve inches farther in 
any direction. 

To add to the distresses of the case, the unhappy sufferer 
soon found great difficulty in breathing. What with the 
heat occasioned by the beating of the sun on the metal, and 
what with the frequent return of the same heated air to his 
lungs, he was in the utmost danger of suffocation. 

Every thing considered, it seemed likely that, if he did 


to the manse. It’s a kind o’ orra (superfluous) pot wi’ us; | not chance to be relieved by some accidental wayfarer, there 


for we've a bigger ane, that we use for the ordinar, and that's ' would soon be death in the pot! 
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The instinctive love of life, however, is omni-prevalent ; , branches, letting her little ones, that clung to her neck, drop 


and even very stupid people have been found, when put to 


the push by strong and imminent peril, to exhibit a degree of | 


presence of mind, and exert a degree of energy, far above 
what might have been expected from them, or what they 
were ever known to exhibit, or exert, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances. So it was with the pot-ensconced minister. 

Pressed by the urgency of his distresses, he recollected 
that there was a smith’s shop at the distance of about a mile 
across the fields, where, if he could reach it before the 
period of suffocation, he might possibly find relief. Deprived 
of his eyesight, he acted only as a man of feeling, and went 
on as cautiously as he could, with his hat in his hand. Half 
crawling, half sliding over ridge and furrow, ditch and 
hedge, somewhat like Satan floundering over chaos, the 
unhappy minister traveled with all possible speed, as nearly 
as he could guess, in the direction of the place of refuge. 

I leave it to the reader to conceive the surprise, the mirth, 
the infinite amusement of the smith, and all the hangers-on 
of the smiddy, when, at length, torn and worn, faint and 
exhausted, blind and breathless, the unfortunate man arrived 
at the place, and let them know (rather by signs than by 
words) the circumstances of his case. In the words of an old 
F.cottish song ; 

“Out cam the gudeman, and high he shouted, 
Out cam the gudewife, and low she louted, 
And a’ the town neighbors were gathered about it, 
And there was he, I trow.” 


to the ground. In an instant all the remaining apes, to the 
number of sixty or more, descended in fury, and as many as 
could leaped upon the President's coach, where they would 
soon have strangled him, had not the blinds been immedi- 
ately closed, and the number of attendants so great as, 
though not without difficulty, to drive them off. As it was, 
they continued to run after the servants for at least three 
miles from the place where their companion was slain. 


ANCIENT INKS, 
Tue ink used by ancient writers was formed of lamp- 
black, or the black taken from burnt ivory, and soot from 
furnaces and baths. Some have supposed that the black 


| liquid which the cuttle-fish yields was frequently employed. 


One thing is certain, that whatever were the component in- 
gredients, from the blackness and solidity in the most 
ancient manuscript, from inkstand found at Hercnla- 
neum, in which the ink appears as thick as oil, and from 
chemical analysis, the ink of antiquity was much more 
opaque, as well as encaustic, than that which is used im 
modern times. 

Inks of different colors were much in vogue ; red, purple, 


an 


blue, and gold and silver inks, were the principal varieties. 


Ludicrous as was the minister, with such an object where | 


his head should have been, and with the feet of the pot 
pointing upwards, like the horns of the Great Enemy, it 
was, nevertheless, necessary that he should be speedily re- 
stored to his ordinary condition, if it were for no other rea- 
son than that he might continue to live. He was, accord- 
ingly, at his own request, led into the smithy, multitudes 


The red was made from vermilion, cinnabar, and carmine ; 
the purple from murex; one kind of which, called the 
purple encaustic, was appropriated to the exclusive use of 
the emperors. Gold ink was much more popular among the 
Greeks than among the Romans. 

During the Middle or Dark Ages, the manufacture both of 
it and of silver ink was an extensive and lucrative branch of 
trade, and the illuminated manuscripts which remain are a 


| striking proof of the high degree of perfection to which 


flocking around to tender him their kindest offices, or to | 


witness the process of release ; and, having laid down his 
head upon the anvil, the smith lost no time in seizing and 
poising his goodly forehammer. 

‘Will I come sair on, minister ?” exclaimed the consider- 
ate man of iron, in at the brink of the pot. 

‘* As sair as ye like,” was the minister’s answer ; ‘ better 
a chap i’ the chafts than die for want of breath.” 

Thus permitted, the man let fall a blow, which fortunately 
broke the pot in pieces, without hurting the head which it 
inclosed, as the cookmaid breaks the shell of the lobster, 
without bruising the delicate food within. A few minutes 
of the clear air, and a glass of the gudewife’s bottle, restored 
the unfortunate man of prayer ; but, assuredly, the incident 
is one which will long live in the memory of the parishion- 
ers of C 


MONKEYS ATTACKING TRAVELERS, 
Som of the larger species of the monkey tribe are rather 
formidable antagonists when enraged. Their affection for 


their young and for each other is well known ; and instances | 


are fully authenticated in which they have fearfully avenged 
insult and injury. The engraving on page 764 illustrates 
this trait quite clearly. A traveler in the East Indies tells 
us that, as he was passing through the country on one oceca- 
sion, in company with the English President, several apes 
were observed on the trees around them. The President 
was so much amused that he ordered the carriage to be 
stopped, and desired his companion to shoot one of them. 


the art was carried. The making of the inks themselves 


was a distinct business; another connected with it, and te 


| which it owed its origin, was that of inscribing the titles, 


capitals, as well as emphatic words, in colored and gold and 


silver inks. 


A BABOON MOTHER, 


A Mr. Hazery, in a letter on Africa, tells the following 
A woman, belonging to a settlement of about 150 
souls, went one day to gather some wood, and left her child 
on the ground to take care of itself. While the mother waa 
gone, a female baboon appeared on the scene, and, espying 
the child, approached and began to fondle it. The child 


story : 


| was allowed to partake of the baboon’s milk, which deprived 


The attendants, who were principally natives, and well ac- | 


quainted with the habits of the animals, begged him to 
desist, lest those that escaped might do them some injury, in 
revenge for the death of a companion. Being, however, 


still requested, he killed a female, which fell among the 


it of any appetite for ifs mother’s. 

When the mother returned, she noticed that the child 
was carefully covered over with leaves, and had lost its 
hunger. This was done for several days before the mother 
ascertained who performed the unthankful act. When the 
mother did find out the doer, she induced the men of her 
tribe to lie in wait for the baboon the next day. The ani- 
mal noticed the men raise their weapons to fire, and began 
to wave her hand, or paw, as if asking them not to kill her, 
and, at the same time, pointed to a young one on her breast. 
But the natives killed her. No sooner had they done so, 
however, than the male baboon put in its appearance, and, 
by a loud shout, summoned others of his tribe to the spot. 
Then, in a body, the animals attacked the natives, and 
forced them to flee to their huts for safety. 

One of the baboons tracked them to their settlement, and 
the next day they were visited by about 500 baboons, whe 
assaulted them with cocoanuts, and compelled them to rma 
away from their homes. The animals kept a watch over the 
huts for several days, and prevented the natives from return- 
ing to their dwellings. 
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MONKEYS ATTACKING A PARTY OF 


VETECTION OF ADULTERATIONS AND FRAUDS BY 
THE SPECTROSCOPE, 
Sy Proressor CHARLES A. Joy. 


A nrrrrr detective for good and bad has not been found 
than the spectroscope. By means of it we study the compo- 
sition of bodies which are so distant that it has required 
countless ages for the light from them to reach our globe, 
and we as easily investigate the minutest object immediately 
under our feet. 
series of investigations carried on by men of science during 
the last two hundred years. The first impulse was given by 
Sir Isaac Newton, who allowed the light to shine through a 

rism by boring a hole in a shutter and afterward catching 
He found that by this means the 
light was split up into seven different colors, arranged in the 
following order : Violet, indigo, blue, green, yellow, orange, 
red. Fig. 1 shows how the original experiment was con, 
ducted. 

very simple 
thing to do, but 
in its 


tae spectrum on a screen, 


conse- 
it has 
led to researches 


quences 


and discoveries 
which ramify 
in every direc 
tion 
constantly pre- 


and are 


senting 
facts to view. 
By carefully 
following the trail in one direction, we shall soon come upon 
the spectroscope, and learn how it finally found its way into 
court as a detector of frauds. a famous manu 
facturer of optical instruments in Munich, in the early part 
of this century, examined the spectrum discovered by New- 
ton through a telescope, and found that it was composed of 
a great number of lines, If the beam of light examined by 


hew 


FiG. 1.—SiK ISAAC NEWTON'S SPECTRUM. 


Fraunhofer, 


The instrument is the result of a long | 





It was | 


| of the 






TRAVELERS.— SEE PAGE 753. 


Sir Isaac Newton had been let in through a slit instead of 
a round hole, he, too, would have seen those black lines, 
and no doubt have traced their origin; on such trifling 
accidents hang the fate of many great discoveries. 

Fraunhofer saw that a few lines were very prominent, and 
these he named from the letters of the alphabet A, B, C, D, 
ete., and they are designated as the Fraunhofer lines in all 
subsequent researches. 

Fig. 2 shows the position of these lines on the solar 


spectrum. 
Mr. Lewis M. 
Rutherford, of 





New York City, 
contributed an- 
other important 
link in the research by actually photographing the lines of 
the spectrum, thus bringing them out with great sharpness 
and detail for future study. The photograph disclosed 
several thousand lines, and it is now adopted over the world 
as the chart for laying down all measurements of the spec- 
trum. Fig. 3 shows how numerous the lines on Ruther- 
ford’s photo- 


FIG, 2.—FRAUNHOFER LINES. 


graph are, in 
contrast with 
the few mapped 
by Fraunhofer. 

To pass from 
the examination 





action 
of sunlight to 
an analysis of 


3.—RUTHERFORD'S PHOTOGRAPH OF THE 


FIG. 


SOLAR SPECTRUM. 


light derived from artificial sources is a natural transition, 


and as soon as this was done a remarkable difference was 


observed. While the sunlight gave lines which always 
occupied the same relative positions, the lines derived from 
artificial light were found to be as various as the substances 
employed, and were scattered in different parts of the 
spectrum. 

Dr. John W. Draper, professor in New York University, 
was the first to suggest a practical use of these observations, 
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In the Philosophical Magazin 
1848, he published a paper upon ‘* Methods for the Pris- 
matic Analysis of Substances,” in whicli he called attention 
' to this peculiar property of artificial light to give character- 


for May, 1847, and February, | 





The spectroscope as an aid to research now became one of 
the most important instruments in the hands of scientists. 
The light from the sun, moon and stars, and from every 
possible artificial source, has been examined and the phe- 


istic lines, and he at that time suggested this method as | nomena carefully noted. Finally it occurred to some one to 


being remarkably delicate for the detec- 
tion of numerous substances. 

His observations were forgotten, and il 
was not until 1860 that the subject was 
again taken up by Bunsen and Kirchoff, 
who founded upon it their celebrated 
discovery of new metals, and of the con- 
stitution of the atmosphere of the sun. 

Bunsen had been investigating methods 
for the detection of substances by flame 

reactions. He invented a 
burner to be used for this 
purpose, which has been 
valled after him, the Bun- 

sen Burner. (Fig. 4.) 
By screwing a tube three inches long and 

1G. 4, —BUNSEN ¥ 

BURNER. 
an ordinary fish-tail burner, and then boring 
some holes near the bottom for the air to pass through, he 
obtained a colorless flame, which he could use for experi- 
menting upon all salts. He examined the colors through 


all kinds of glasses, and finally it must have occurred to | 


him to see what the effect would be of passing the light 
through a prism, as Sir Isaac Newton 
had done, and viewing it through a 
telescope, as Fraunhofer had suggest- 
ed. Bunsen called to his assistance his 
talented colleague, Professor Kirchoff, 
and the two worked out the problem 
together. Neither of them was aware 
of what Dr. Draper had done, so that 
they were entirely original in their 
research. In order to study the action of light when trans- 
mitted through a prism, an instrument called the spectro- 
scope was invented. It is a very simple contrivance, and 
consists of a flint glass prism, a telescope, and a hollow tube, 
with a slit in one end for the passage of the light. (Fig. 5.) 

When it is used, an alcohol lamp, or a Bunsen burner, is 
placed before the slit, and the substance to be examined is 
suspended in the flame on a platinum wire; the light from 
the burning substance passes through the prism, and its 
image is viewed through the telescope. Every substance 
gives a peculiar series of lines, and when we once know 
where to place these lines, we can detect any metal. Bun- 
sen and Kirchoff subjected everything they could lay their 
hands upon to this test. 

Among other things, Bunsen, in his official quality of Gov- 
ernment Inspector of Mineral Waters, had some of the resi- 
due from the evaporation of the waters of the Durkheim 
Spring, and, while subjecting this to the usual test, he ob- 
served a couple of blue lines which were not traceable back 
to any known substance. This was a sufficient clue to enable 
him to follow the trail, and he immediately caused several 
tons of the water to be evaporated, so as to obtain enough 
residue for his experiments. It was not long before he was 

convinced of the 








FIG, 5.—SPECTROSCOPE. 


ST 
. ; Ry a: new metal, and 
FIG. 6.—SPECTRUM OF C.FSIUM. 
as the blue 


lines had first led to its detection, the element was called 
cesium, from the Latin cesius, meaning sky-blue. (Fig. 6.) 

It was thus that Bunsen made his celebrated discovery of 
a new metal. He published an account of it in July, 1861. 
Since then four other new metals haye been discovered in the 
same way. 


three-quarters of an inch in diameter upon | 


a | 


DARK BAND IN MAGENTA. 
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FIG. 7.— DARK BANDS IN BLOOD. 
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study the absorption-bands produced by different colored 
media, either transparent solids or liquids—it was soon 
| found that the absorption lines are characteristic of a great 
variety of substances, and afford a way of detecting their 
| presence quite as unerringly as the peculiar lines produced 
by the combustion of the vapor of metals. The substance 
to be examined is simply placed before the slit of the spee- 
troscope and the light passed through it. A red glass will 
absorb all the colors but the red ; blue glass admits the pas- 
sage of the blue rays, absorbs the green entirely and the red 
partially. Such kinds of glass, therefore, show an elective 
absorption. It has been found that many gases, liquids, 
and solids exert at ordinary temperature of the air a selec- 
tive absorption power upon white light when it passes 
through them. If we take a solution of blood or of magenta 
and place the cells containing them before the slit, we get 
the distinct absorption dark bands characteristic of those 
substances (fig. 7). The accuracy of this method of detect- 
ing blood, was put to the severest test by Valentin. Twenty 
| numbered packages, containing mixtures of different origin, 
were given to him for examination. He emptied each sepa- 
rately in distilled water, filtered the solutions, submitted 
them to spectroscopic’ analysis and pointed out four pack- 
ages containing blood. The first contained scrapings of a 
block which had served in the ‘dissecting-roolm ul a medical 
college, but had 
lain for three 
| years unused, ina 
| corner; the next 


| contained — serap- 
| ings from a block 
| still in use for a 
similar purpose ; 
| the third 
tained rust from 
an old iron hook 
on which meat had 
been suspended in 


con- 


a butcher's shop ; 
and the fourth 
contained a piece 
of cloth from a 
cout. In every 
Case he eould re- 
the two 
absorption — lines 
of the blood 
clearly as to leave no shadow of doubt of its presence. 
These lines can be faintly seen, even when the blood has been 
| diluted with 7,000 times its volume of water, when it 
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FIG. 8.— MICRO-STECTROSCO?PB. 
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mTTechyv Cok 
” re flected light showing, at most, a faint, ye llowish tinge. 
The mic spectroscope is the name of the instrument em- 
ployed for conducting this class of researches. The con- 
struction of this instrument is represented in figs. 8 and 9. 
‘The prism 1s contained in a small tube (a), which can be re- 
moved at pleasure, and which is shown in section in fig. 9. 
By means of this contrivance the absorption spectra of a 


‘ 


a res ro) cl 


rless to the naked eye by transmitted light, and | 








FIG. 9.—-DIRECT VISION INSTRUMBNT- 


great number of substances have been sketched by Sorby, 
Stokes, Vogel, and others, and methods pointed out for the 
detection of adulteration. 

A new method of measuring the absorption bands in spec- 
tra has been communicated to the Royal Microscopical So- 
ciety by Mr. H. C. Sorby. The apparatus consists of a 
erystal of quartz, cut so that the light passes along the line 
of the principal axis : the thickness used is exactly 1} inches. 
This crystal is placed between two Nicol prisms, the upper 
one capable of rotation for the purpose of adjustment ; the 
lower one fixed to an ivory circle, 2} inches in diameter, 
each half of which is divided into ten parts, and these again 
into five smaller divisions, so that there is no difficulty in 
reading off to 1-100th of a half-revolution. The light pass- 
ing through this apparatus, when viewed with the spectro- 
scope, divides the spectrum into eight spaces by seven well- | 
defined bands, which in a prism spectrum are apparently at 
very uniform intervals, but at a much less wave-length in- 
terval at the blue than at the redend. When the apparatus 
is attached to the micro-spectroscope, the pointer of the cir- 
cle being placed at zero, the upper prism is rotated so that 
the centre of the second dark band from the red end of the 
spectrum exactly coincides with the sodium line, or with the 
solar line D. All the other dark bands are then in perfectly 
constant and definite positions, depending on the action of 
quartz on light of various wave-length. On rotating thé: | 
ivory circle cach band gradually passes from the red end to 
wards the blue until, when the circle comes to the next zero | 
point, commencing the next semicircle, the series of bands | 
is exactly the same as at first. The formula for reducing the 
degrees of the scale to their respective wave-lengths is given, 
and also a table for an instrument constructed with a crystal 
of quartz of exactly 1} inches in thickness, cut and mounted 
as described. The chief objections to the apparatus appear 
to be the difficulty of obtaining and cutting a suitable picce 
of quartz, and also the size of the apparatus, its length being 
about 3) inches, which renders the instrument inconvenient 
for attachment to the ordinary micro-spectroscope, but it 
has answered well, placed below the stage of Mr. Sorby’s 
binocular spectrum microscope. 

The spectroscope affords the simplest method of detecting | 
the adulterations of wine, especially in regard to coloring | 
matter. Pure, concentrated wine absorbs the whole spec- | 
trum, to the orange. Dilute wine destroys the dark-blue 
almost entirely, allows the light-blue to pass, but absorbs 
the green and yellow-green, and stops at D, while red goes 
through unchanged. Pro- 
H. Vos of wi 4 


Indigo is strongly absorbed 


fessor ‘1 employs for t mination 








pocket spectroscope, and the liquids are placed in square 
white bottles about 0.30 inch thick. A novel and ingenious 
application of the spectroscope as a witness in a case.of 
alleged forgery was recently made in New York City by 
Profess r P. H. Van de r Weyde. The Scientific A merican 
says : ‘‘A suit was brought to recover, on a check which the 
plaintiff alleged had been certified at the bank. The bank, 
in defense, claimed that the certification was a forgery; and, 
among other statements, asserted that the ink used was not 
the same as that employed on other checks certified by the 
same person on the same day. Dr. Van der Weyde was 
called as an expert to determine this point, and he appeared 
in court armed with a powerful microscope having a spectro- 
scopic eye-piece. By carefully observing the spectrum of 
sunlight reflected from the surface of the paper covered 
with different inks, and then passed through the micro- 
spectroscope, he previously had satisfied himself that all 
inks, other than black, such as Prussian blue, carmine, ani- 
line red, ete., absorb certain parts of the solar spectrum, so 
that it would be a certain and easy way of recognizing the 
identity of the two inks to note the fact that both pro- 
duced an absorption of, and so blotted out, exactly similar 
parts of the solar spectrum. This, of course, was spectrum 
analysis produced otherwise than by examining the incan- 
descent vapor of the substance, an obviously impracticable 
proceeding in the case of the check. On the witness-stand, 
Dr. Van der Weyde was given a variety of checks from the 
bank, together with the particular document on which the 
suit rested. The microscopic part of his instruments mag- 
nili d the writing so highly that the dot on an i was suf- 
ficient for all purposes. The result was that the ink of the 
aleged forged signature and that of the bank’s genuine 
writing gave exactly the same absorption spectrum, and 
hence were pronounced identical, and this although the 
check in suit had been handled and exposed to the light 
until the ink had faded considerably.” 

It will thus be seen that the micro-spectroscope is tho 
instrument of the future. It is only necessary that the 
observations of chemists shall be carefully mapped in order 
to furnish the proper data upon which to base all calcula- 
tions. No doubt this will be done, and by using the chart 
thus prepared the chemist can navigate through all the 
hidden rocks and quicksands which abound in the great 
ocean of fraud and adulteration, and he can as unerringly 
point out the danger as the mariner, aided by the labors of 
previous voyages, can steer clear of rocks and shoals. 


RESPIRATION OF PLANTS, 

M. Covenwiyper has been studying the respiration of 
plants, and for the purpose of measuring the amount of 
oxygen gas consumed and of carbonic acid gas respired, he 
devised a neat and simple apparatus. He discovered that 
the green part of a plant, called chlorophyl, was only 
able in and assimi- 
late the carbon while it liberated the oxygen. At night he 
found that plants gave off carbonic acid, thus confirming tho 
popular notion that it is dangerous to have plants in a sleep- 


sunlight to absorb carbonic acid 


ing apartment. The presence of chlorophyl] is indispensable 
to the healthy growth of a plant, and the action of sunlight 
alone can keep it supplied. If it is entirely wanting the 
plant must either die or maintain a sickly existence. 


Sun Sream Encine.—Mouchot, who succeeded so weil in 
cooking by solar heat, has invented a simple engine in which 
steam is produced by the sun’s rays. A cone of polished tin 
opens to the sun, and concentrates the rays on a metal boiler, 


lamp-blacked, inside a glass flask. The steam droye a minia- 


‘ tyre enemne 

















RECENT PROGRESS IN SCIENCE, 

EFFECT OF EXTREME COLD ON THE MIND, AND DANGER OF 
UsinG ALCOHOLIC STIMULANTS DURING PHYSICAL ExPposuRrgE.—M. 
Payer, the eminent Aictic explorer, referring to a certain day on 
which the thermometer indicated 58 deg. Fah. below zero, says 
that so great an amount of cold paralyzes the will, and that, under 
its influence, men, from the unsteadiness of their gait, their stam- 
mering talk, and the slowness of their mental operations, seem as 
if they were intoxicated, Another effect of such cold, mentioned 
by M. Payer, is a tormenting thirst, which is due to the evapora- 
tion of the moisture of the body. It is unwholesome, too, to use 
snow to quench the thirst, as -it brings on inflammation of the 
throat, palate, and tongue; besides, a temperature of 354 to 58 
deg. below zero, Fah , makes it taste like molten metal. Snow- 
eaters in the North are considered as feeble and effeminate, in the 
same way as is an opium-eater inthe East. A party of Americans 
crossing the Sierra Nevada encamped at a spot above the snow 
line, and in an exposed situation, Some of them took a good deal 
of spirits before going to sleep, and they lay down warm and 
happy; some took a moderate quantity, and they lay down some- 
what but not very cold; others took none at all, and they lay down 
very cold and miserable. Next morning, however, those who had 
taken no spirits got up feeling quite well, those who had taken a 
little got up feeling cold and wretehed, and those who had taken a 
good deal did not get up at all; they had perished from cold during 
the night. Those who took no alcohol kept their heart warm at 
the expense of their skin, and they remained well: those who took 
much warmed their skin at the expense of their heart, and they 
died. 

An ApparaTvs of great delicacy has lately been devised by Dr. 
Mosso of Turin, for measuring the movements of the blood-vessels 
in man. A description of it, with figures, appears in Comptes Len- 
dus of January 24. The arrangement of the plethysmograph (as it 
is called) consists in inclosing a part of the body, the fore-arm, e 
g., in a glass cylinder with caoutchoue ring, filling the cylinder 
with tepid water, and measuring, by a special apparatus, the 
quantity of water which flows out or in through a tube connected 
with the cylinder, as the arm expands or contracts. An opening in 
the cylinder is connected by a piece of caoutchoue tubing with a 
glass tube opening downwards into a test tube suspended from a 
double pulley with counterpoise, to which the reeording lever is 
attached, in a vessel containing a mixture of aleohol and water 
When the vessels of the arm dilate water passes from the eylinder 
into the test tube, which is thereby immersed further, so that the 
counterpoise rises; inthe opposite case water flows back from the 
test-tube into the cylinder, the test-tube rises, and the counterpoise 
descends. Among other applications of the apparatus, Dr. Mosso 
employs it in studying the physiology of thought and cerebral 
activity. The slightest emotions are revealed by the instrument by 
a change in the state of the blood-vessels. The entrance of a 
person during the experiment, in whom one is interested, has the 
effect of diminishing the volume of the fore-arm four to fifteen 
cubie centimetres. The work of the brain during the solution of an 
arithmetical or other problem, or the reading of a passage difficult 
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t> understand, is always accompanied by contraction of the vessels | 


proportional to the effort of thought. 


A New Map or France.—A magnificent new map of France has 
recently been completed at the Dépot of Fortifications, and is now 
hing published in sheets. It is on a scale of 1 500,000, and is in- 
tended to replace the map construct «don the seale of 1,864,000, and 
published in 1820, There are to be 15 sheets, which, when pasted 
together, will form a map 2 metres long and 2.50 metres wide. For 
the purpose of giving many details without obscuring the exeeu- 
tion, the employment of various colors has been adopted— black for 
inhabited places, roads, ete ; blue for natural springs, lakes, canals, 
ete ; bistre for the mountains, ete., and green for forests, As every- 
thing is on seale, it will b» easily possible to tell at a glance the dis- 
tince from one place to another, Much information is given by 
ingenious deviees as to population and other important statisties 
On the whole, the map will prove a model for other nations to f 
low in the publication of similar work. 


TECHNICAL APPLICATIONS oF Sauicynrc Actp.—Professor R 
Wagner suggests a number of purposes in the arts to which salicylie 
acid can be applied. Meat moistened with a solution of salicylic 
acid in water, showed no signs of dveay, and gave off no odor after 
the lapse of two months. The acid ean be further used for the 
preservation of salted meats, sansage-meat, unsalted butter, dried 
fruits, and green vegetables. It also prevents soup from souring 
in warm weather. Professor Wagner also recommends experi- 
ments with the acid in the manufacture of leather. In the manufac- 
ture of perfumes the acid must prove invaluable. The author 
romarks that some salicylate of potash prepared by Professor Joy, 
of New York, underwent spontaneous decomposition, and had the 
odor of attar of roses. This observation suggests the possibility of 
manufacturing rose-water from salicylic acid. 


MANUFACTURE OF Frat MATCHES IN SWEDEN. Young aspen-trees 
are eut into seetions six times the length of a match, and the bark 
is removed by children with an ordinary hatchet. The stick of wood 
is clamped into a lathe, and by means of a horizontal knife and 
five perpenticular knives, six shavings are pared off of the proper 
thickness and width for matches. Sixty of these shavings are piled 
1 pon each other, and are cut into the length of matches by a guillo- 
tine knife, sueh as is employed in paper-mills. A man and two 
boys, by aid of this machine, ein eut 2,000 matches in a minute, or 
1,09),009 in aday. The aspen wood, whieh is also in demand for 
paper-making, is fast disappearing from many parts of Sweden 
The Swedish safety mateh is very highly prized in Europe, and 

tto be: nerally known in this country, 
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ENTERTAINING COLUMN, 


A Mepicat Reorment.—The Lance-ers. 


‘* HaBITs” OF AMERICAN Birrps.—Feathers, 
TEMPERANCE LEAGUE.—Three miles of water, 
Opera FoR TEETOTALERS.—-The Wa ( 


DECEPTION One cannot see through—A glass eye, 


A PLEASANT REFLECTION 


NOTE THE DIFFERENCE. 
decked for ornament. 


\ pretty girl's face in a gla 


A ship is decked for use, a woman is 
Curtovs.—We are born into the world, and borne out of it. 
a bourne, however, with a differen 


Happy THovaut.—Name of a 
breakfast-table every day The 


"Tis 


new newspaper (to be on tho 
Vorn ng Lye fizer, 
THE individual who ealled tight boots comfortable, defended his 


position by saying they made a man forget all his other miseries. 





THE Sunday-school lessons learned in childhood are never apt 
to leave a man’s mind, except when he attempts to walk over a ero- 
quet lawn on a dark night. 

A GARDENER of our acquaintance has suffered so much from rue- 
matism and plum-bago that melon-cholia has ensued. Appleless 
man! his life is despair’d of! 


A CITIZEN of a village on the Hudson River has excited great 


indignation by gratifying his fondness for patting dogs on the 
head. He uses a heavy steel poker to pat them with. 
A WELL-KNOWN physician had left town for a few days, and a 


notice to that effeet was posted on the door of his house 


Some wag 
added, ‘* Patients expected to recover in the meantime, 


FORGETFULNESS TOO GENERAL 
was frank and free; of late he’s grown brimful of pride and pelf, 
You wonder that he doesn’t remember me! Why so? You see ho 
has forgot himself! 


When Jack was poor, the lad 


“On which side of the platform is my train ?” asked a stranger, 
at a railway station, the other day. ‘* Well, my friend,” replied a 
gentleman, passing, “if you take the left you'll be right; if you 
tukg the right you'll be left.” , 


A LABORER employed in breaking stone on a roadside, and hav- 
ing a shade over one eye as a preventive, was thus aceosted by a 
companion: “T say, Tummy, hast’e lost an eye?” “ Why ?” replied 
the other; “‘ hast ’e found one ?” 


“T MAKE it a principle not to lend money,” said a good man to a 
friend lately, “but in your case I sacrifice principle for interest.” 
And when the latter found he had charged twenty per cent. dis- 
count, he said he thought he did. 


Ir is said that a young widow in Nevada has a “a silver claim,” 
on which pounds of the precious metal are mined every day, but 
she doesn’t mind it,as she has fixed her mind on minding a little 
minor, the only son of the departed miner. 


A SHort CREED. 


A skeptical young man one day « 
with 


*OnVeTSsiny 
the celebrated Doetor Parr, observed 


that he would believe 


| hothing which he could not understand, at whieh the doctor grimly 


said, “ Then, young man, your creed will be the shortest of any 
man’s I know.” 


A New Press Gana. —The latest novelty in journalism is a news- 
paper published in Siecily‘in the interests of the brigands of that 
island, and ealled J? Vafirso. The profits of the journal are divided 
among the fraternity, who also contribute articles. Here is an 
instance in the history of the Press, then, where all news gets e 
robber-ation, 


Mysore Pornt.—The poetic and the practieal are no longer to 
be opposed. A new era has dawned uppn us, and a new light «de 
scended lo be all things to all men is evidently the burni: 
of the gentleman who advertises in the Keho,“ Tippo Sahib, the 
Sultan of Mysore: A Poem. With a Treatise on Swimmi: g.” May- 
be it is only on Swimming in the Head, a procedure not nearly so 
much opposed to poetry as at first appears. In fact, rather in fa- 
vor of it. 


WESTERN 


OnatTony.Specimens of Western oratory are ra‘ her 


} stale; but here is a bit related by a trustworthy authority, which 
has not been in print before: “ Where is Europe with America! 
Nowhar! Where is England? Nowhar! They call England the 
mistress of the sea, but what makes the sea? The Mississippi 
River makes it. And all we've got to do is to turn the Mississippi 
into the Mammoth Cave, and the English Navy will be floundering 
in the mud.” 

“THe Lrvinc Humor or Manpwess.”—A well-known litielan 
has a passion for visiting mad-houses and interviewing their 
inmates; and reeently he has come aeross an incident ah t 
unparalleled in its incomprehensibility. He went to a private 


' the man rejoined, quickly, 


lunatie asylum which he had previously visited, and, seeing there 





a disting ished-looking man sitting moodily alone, went up cna 
said to him, “‘ How do you do? Ithink I have seen you |} re, 
May I ask your name?” “ My name!” returned the man, { ely. 
“Tam Alexander the Great!” “ Why,” said the visitor, wh ul- 
denly remembered having alrea a diseussion with the man, 

the last time I was here y Paul!” Yes, of course,” 


s by the first wif 
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THE MUSIC LESSON IN THE VILLAGE SCHOOL. 








